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PART FIRST. 

SPECIAL WORKS. 

I. FROM THE TREATISE ON THE CKX5D. 

FIRST BOOK. 

^ (PRACTICAL QUESTIONS? ) 

9a. Numenius is a Comparative Student of Religion. 
9b. Numenius Investigates Comparatively and Alle- 
gorically. 

1 3. Plato as a Greek Moses. 

10. The Road to Understanding of the Good (or, the 

Path to Ecstasy). 

11. Real Being Inheres Neither in the Elements, nor 

in Matter. 

12. The Soul as Savior of the Body. 

14. God's Power as Solution of the Eleatic Puzzle. 

15. Providence as the Cure of Dualism. 

16. The Origin of Evil, according to Various Thinkers. 

17. Providence Cures the Reluctance of Matter. 

18. How God Perfects the World. 

SECOND BOOK. 
(THEOLOGICAL METAPHYSICS.) 

19. The Existent as Timeless, Motionless and Per- 

manent. 

20. True Existence is Supersensual. 

2 1 . Existence and Growth, or Conception and Percep- 

tion. 

22. The Unchangeable is the Incomprehensible. 

THIRD BOOK. 

(ALLEGORIC EXPOUNDING BY COMPARATIVE 

RELIGION ? ) 

23. Legend of the Opponents of Moses. 

24. A Story about Jesus Allegorized. 

65. Numenius as Allegorical Student of History. 

(THE FOURTH BOOK IS ENTIRELY MISSING.) 
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a INDEX TO NUMENIUS 

FIFTH BOOK. 
(PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY.) 

25. Theory of the Divine Development. 

26. Life-process of the Divinity. 

27a. The Mutual Relation of the Two First Divinities. 
27b. The Vitalizing Influence of the Divinity. 

28. God as Cosmic Sower. 

"How the Second (God) is Subordinated to the 
First Cause.'* 

29. The Divinity is Undiminished in the Distribution 

to Men of Knowledge. 

30. Salvation Streams from the Standing God. 

SIXTH BOOK. 
(SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATIONS?) 

3 i . Everything is only Signification of Higher Things. 

32. The Demiurge as Pilot. 

33. Everything is Dependent from the Idea of the 

Good. 

34. Even the Creator Dependent from the Idea of the 

Good. 
3 5 a. Birth as Wetness. 
3Sb. Homer Should be Interpreted Allegorically. 

36. The Cosmic Triunity. 

36b. Numenius Unites the Super-existence with Exist- 
ence. 

36c. Numenius Distinguishes the First and Second 
Divinity. 

37. Inner Relationship Between God and the World. 

38. Existence Itself Not Mingled with Matter. 

63. The World of Ideas is Located Within the Second 
God. 

39. Mutual Relation of the Triad. 

40. Life is Concatenation among the Laws of Life. 



INDEX TO NUMENIUS iii 

11. CONCERNING THE MYSTERY-TEACHINGS 

OF PLATO. 

41. The Problem of Sincerity. 

59. Numenius as Revealer of the Serapistic Mysteries. 

III. THE INITIATE 

(OR, THE HOOPOE, THE BIRD OF PROG- 
NOSTICATION). 

(See Phaedo, 77.) 

42. Strained Etymological Interpretations. 

43. The Soul is Retained in the Body as in a Prison, 

by Impulsive Passion. 

IV. CONCERNING THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF 

THE SOUL. 

44. The Soul is Immaterial and Incorporeal. 

45. Numenius tells Marvellous Stories. 

46. The Soul is Explained Mathematically. 

47. The Legend of the Atlanteans Only Allegorical. 
62a. Soul-struggle before Incarnation. 

62b. Porphyry follows the Teachings of Numenius. 
64. The Evil Demons Delight in Sacrificial Smoke. 
61. Numenius as Vulgarizer of the Serapis Mysteries. 

48. All in All. 

49a. Life is a Battle. 

49b. Evil as an External Accretion. 

50. All Incarnations are of Evil. 

51. The Soul is Indiscerptibly One with God. 

52. Presentation a Casual Consequence of the Syn- 

thetic Power of the Soul. 

53. Numenius Assumes Two Souls, not Soul-functions, 

54. Allegory of the Cave of the Nymphs. 

55. Immortality of the Forms of Matter. 

56. All Souls are Immortal. 

57. Process of Human Degeneration, 
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V. CONCERNING SPACE. 

(SEE FRAGMENT 11. AND PLATO, TIMAEUS, 11-17.) 

58. Numenius Allegorizes out of Hebrew Scriptures. 

VI. ABOUT NUMBERS. 

(SEE FRAGMENTS 10. 25. 44. 46, AND PLATO. 

TIMAEUS. 14.) 

60. Perhaps Numenius Taught Pythagorean Numerical 
Cabalism about the Soul. 

VII. FRAGMENTS FROM NEMESIUS, ATTRIB- 
UTED JOINTLY TO NUMENIUS AND 

AMMONIUS. 

66. On the Immateriality of the Soul. 

VIII. RERERENCE FROM PLOTINUS, 

67. Derivation of "Apollo." 

68. Theology of the Cosmic Genesis. 

69. Numenian Name for the Divinity. 

70. Evils are Necessary. 

VIII. HISTORY OF THE SUCCESSORS OF PLATO, 
OR, WHY THEY DIVERGED FROM HIM. 

First Book. 

Λ . Why the Successors of Plato diverged from him. 

2. The Iliad of Arcesilaos and Zeno. 

3. The Comic Experience of Lakydes. 

4. Carneades follows Arcesilaos. 

5. Carneades as Conscienceless Sophist. 

6. Why Mentor opposed Carneades. 

7. Carneades as Mystic, who Secretly Taught Truth. 

8. Schism of Philo, and Foundation of the New 

Academy. 



NUMENIUS of APAMEA 



Extant Works 



Text and English Translation 



a WORKS OF NUMENIUS. 



ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT OF 
FRAGMENTS OF NUMENIUS. 

I. FROM THE TREATISE ON THE GOOD. 

FIRST BOOK. 
(GOD AS IMPROVER OF MATTER.) 

(This consists of a Dialogue between a Philosopher 
and a Stranger, see 29. 18. The first Fragment begins 
in the midst of a sentence.) 

9a. NUMENIUS IS A COMPARATIVE StUDENT OF RELIGION. 

Philosopher: In respect to this matter he will have 
to teach and interpret in the (best) Platonic tradition, 
and fuse it with the teachings of Pythagoras. Then (but 
only) so far as they agree with Plato, will he have to 
cite (the religions of) the famous nations quoting the 
mysteries, teachings and conceptions of the Brahmins, 
Hebrews, Magi, and Egyptians. 

9b. NuMENius Investigates Comparatively and 

Allegorically. 

Than Celsus, how much less of a partisan is the 
P)rthagorean Numenius, who, by many proofs, has 
demonstrated that he is most estimable, in that he investi- 
gated still other opinions, and from many sources 
gathered what to him seemed true. In the first book 
of his treatise on the Good he also mentions, among the 
nations that believed God was incorporeal, the Hebrews, 
not scrupling to quote the expressions of the prophets, 
and expounding them allegorically. 

13. Plato as a Greek Moses. 
Numenius, the Pjrthagorean philosopher, says out- 
right, "What else is Plato than a Moses who (speaks 
Greek, or) reveals Greek tendencies?' 
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ΠΕΡΙ ΤΑΓΑΘΟΥ. 

Liber L 

IX a. 

Α. Elc bk τοΟτο hef\c€i είπόντα καΐ ςημηνάμενον xoic 
μαρτυρίαιο rate Πλάτωνος άναχωρήοοοθαι και Ευνδήοαοθαι 
Toic λόγοιο του Πυθαγόρου, έπικαλέοαοθαι hi τά Ιθνη τά 
ευδόκιμου ντα, προεφερόμενον αυτών τάε τελετάε και τά 
δόγματα τάε τε Ιδίαε ευντελουμέναε Πλάτωνι όμολογου- 
μένωε, όπόεαε Βραχμανεε κα\ 'Ιουδαίοι και Μάγοι καΐ Ai- 
γύπτιοι διίθεντο. 

IXb. 
Πόεψ bk βελτίων Κέλεου κα\ δια πολλών δε(εαε εΤναι 
έλλογιμώτατοε και πλείονα βαεανίεαε δόγματα και από 
πλειόνων ευναγαγών δ έφαντάεθη είναι αληθή 6 Πυθα- 
γόρειοε Νουμήνιοε; δετιε έν τφ πρώτψ περί τάγαθου 
λίγων περί τών εθνών, δεα περί του θεού ώε άεωμάτου 
διείληφεν, έγκατέταΕεν αύτοϊε και Ίουδαίουε, ούκ όκνήεαε 
έν τή ευγγραφή αύτου χρήεαεθαι καΐ λόγοιε προφητικοϊε 
και τροπολογήεαι αύτούε. 

ΧΠΙ. 

Νουμήνιοε δέ 6 ΤΤυθαγορικόε φιλόεοφοε δντικρυε γράφει' 
τΐ γώρ έετι Πλάτων ή Μωεήε Άττικίεων; 

3 



4 WORKS OF NUMENIUS. 

10. The Road to Understanding of the Good 
(or, the Path to Ecstasy). 

Bodies have to be perceived by tokens which reside in 
contiguous objects. But not from any cognizable object 
can the Good be deduced. (Only by an illustration can 
we explain how to achieve an understanding of the Good. 
It is) as if one were sitting on an observation-tower, and 
watching intently, and should, at a glance, discover a little 
solitary fishing-boat, sailing along between the waves. 
Thus, far from the visible world, must he commune with 
the Good, being alone with the alone (solitude), far from 
man, or living being, or any body, small or great, in an 
inexpressible, indefinable, immediately divine solitude. 
There, in radiant beauty, dwells the Good, brooding over 
existence in a manner which though solitary and dominat- 
ing, is both peaceful, gracious and friendly. 

To imagine that one sees the Good floating up to oneself 
is entirely wrong ; and to suppose that he has approached 
the Good, is nothing less than impudent, so long as he 
dallies with the sense-world. For the approach to the 
Good is not easy, but what you might call divine (ly 
difficult). The best way is to neglect the whole visible 
world, courageously to attack the sciences, and to con- 
template numbers; thus is achieved meditation on what 
is the One. 

II. Real Being Inheres Neither in the Elements, 

NOR IN Matter. 

Stranger: Asking myself the nature of Existence, I 
wonder whether it could be the four elements, — earth, 
fire, and the two intervening natures (of water and air) ? 
Could it possibly consist of these, either together or 
separate? 

Philosopher: Impossible! For these were generated, 
and therefore transitory. This you can even observe 
when they arise one out of the other, and transmute, 
which shows that they are neither (genuine) elements 
nor compounds. 
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X. 

A. Τά μέν ούν ςώματα λαβείν ήμϊν iHcn οημαινομέ- 
V01C 2κ τ€ ομοίων άπό τε τών έν toic παρακειμίνοιο γνω- 
ριομάτων ενόντων τάγαθόν hi oubevoc έκ παρακείμενου 
oub' αδ άπό ομοίου αιεθητου έετι λαβείν μηχανή xic 
oύ^εμία• άλλα δεήεει, οίον ει tic έπι οκοπή καθήμενος ναυν 
άλιάδα, βραχεΐάν τίνα τούτων των έπακτρίδων των μό- 
νων, μίαν, μόνην, Ιρημον, μετακυμίοιε έχομένην όΕύ he- 
δορκώο μιςΐ βολή κατεϊδε την ναυν, ούτω bf\ τίνα απελθόντα 
πόβ^ω άπό των αίοθητών όμιλήεαι τω άγαθψ μόνω μόνον, 
ίνθα μήτε τιε άνθρωποε μήτε τι Ciuov ?τερον, μηδέ εώμα 
μέγα μηδέ εμικρόν, άλλα τιε άφατος και άδιήγητοε άτεχνώε 
έρημία θεεπέειοε, Ινθα του άγαθου ήθη διατριβαί τε και 
άγλαΐαι, αυτό 6έ έν ειρήνη, έν εύμενείοι, το ήρεμον, τό 
ήγεμονικόν, ίλεω ν εποχούμενο ν έπι τη ούεία. 

€1 hi TIC πρΟ€ τοΐο αΐεθητοϊο λιπαρών τό αγαθόν έφι- 
πτάμενον φαντάζεται, καπειτα τρυφών οϊοιτο τψ άγαθω 
έντετυχηκέναι, του παντόο άμαρτάνει. Τώ γάρ δντι ου βςι- 
biac, θείαε bfe πρόο αυτό δει μεθόδου* και έετι κράτιετον 
των αΐεθητών άμελήεαντι, νεανιευεαμε'νιυ πρόε τά μαθή- 
ματα, τούε άριθμούε θεαεαμένψ ουτωε έκμελετήεαι μάθημα, 
τί έετι τό ϊν. 

XI. 

Β. *Αλλά τί br\ έετι τό δν; δρα ταυτι τά ετοιχεϊα τά 
τέτταρα, ή γη και τό πυρ και αΐ άλλαι δύο μεταξύ φύεειε; 
"Άρα οδν δή τά όντα ταυτά έετιν, ήτοι Ευλλήβδην ή καθ' 
?ν γέ τι αυτών; 

Α ΚαΙ πώε, δ γέ έετι καΐ γεννητά και παλινάγρετα, εϊ 
γε ϊετιν όραν αυτά έΕ αλλήλων γινόμενα και έπαλλαεεό- 
μενα κα\ μήτε ετοιχεϊα υπάρχοντα μήτε ευλλαβάε; 
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Stranger: If we then grant that Existence could not 
consist of any single body, is there not the alternative 
that it mght be matter (in general) ? 

Philosopher: Neither is this any more likely, for 
matter is incapable of stability; it is as undefined as a 
swift flowing stream of infinite depth, breadth and length. 
12. The Soul as Savior of the Body. 

Philosopher: Correct, therefore, would be the follow- 
ing statement. Since matter is unlimited, it is indefinite ; 
and this entails incomprehensibility, which results in un- 
knowability. But as order facilitates comprehension^ 
this unknowability means disorder ; and a jumble cannot 
stand or survive; (and this can be proved by its con- 
trary), for it is improbable that any one would attempt 
to demonstrate existence from a characteristic of in- 
stability. 

4. This is the very point about which we agreed 
above, namely, that it would be irrational to apply such 
predicates to existence. 

Stranger: That is surely self-evident; and it is con- 
vincing, at least to me. 

Philosopher: Consequently I assert that neither mat- 
ter as such, nor (matter made up into) bodies really exist. 

5. Stranger: This being granted, it remains to ask 
whether within the nature of the universe exists anything 
else. 

Philosopher: Surely ! I shall show you that easily, al- 
though we shall have to agree on some preliminaries. 

6. Since, by nature, bodies are dead and unstable, and 
as they tend to alter, will we not, to explain their ex- 
perimental consistence, have to assume some principle 
of coherence? 

Stranger: Of course! 

Philosopher: Without such a principle could they 
endure ? 

Stranger: Surely not ! 

Philosopher: What then is the nature of this principle 
through which they endure ? 
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Β. Οώμα μέν ταυτι οδτωο ουκ δν εϊη τό 3ν. *Αλλ' δρα 
ταυτι μέν οΰ, ή b* υλη δύναται είναι δν; 

Α. Άλλα κα\ αυτή παντόο μάλλον αδύνατον άββω€τί()ΐ 
του μενειν ποταμός γάρ ή υλη βοώδηο και όΗύββοποο, βά- 
θθ€ καΐ πλάτοο και μήκοο άόριοτοο και άνήνυτοο. 

ΧΠ. 

Α. *Ό€τε καλώο 6 λόγοο εϊρηκε φάο, εΐ ίοτιν δπειροο ή 
υλη, άόριοτον είναι αυτήν εΐ bk άόριοτοο, δλογοο, εΐ bk 
δλογοο, δγνωοτοο. "Αγνωοτον bi γε oflcav αυτήν άναγκαϊον 
είναι δτακτον Ouc τεταγμένα γνωοθηναι πάνυ δήπουθεν δν 
εϊη ^qibia* τό bk δτακτον ούχ &τηκεν, δ τι bk μή &τηκεν, 
ούκ δν εϊη δν. Τοΰτο bk ήν δπερ ήμϊν αύτοϊο ώμολογη- 
οάμεθα έν τοϊο ίμπροοθεν, ταυτι πάντα ουνενεχθήναι τψ 
δντι άθέμιοτον εΐναι. 

Β. ΔοΗάτω μάλιοτα μέν πάαν ει bk μή, άλλ' έμοί. 

Α. Ούκοΰν φημι τήν υλην ούτε αυτήν ούτε τά οώματα 
εΤναι δν. 

Β. Τι ούν br\; ή ίχομεν παρά ταύτα δλλο τι έν τή φύοει 
τή τών δλων; 

Α. Ναί* τούτο ουδέν ειπείν ποικίλον, εΐ τάδε πρώτον 
μέν έν ήμΐν αύτοϊο δμα πειραθείημεν διαλεγόμενοι. 'Επει 
δέ τά οώματά έοτι φύοει τεθνηκότα και νεκρά και πεφορη- 
μένα και ούδ* έν ταύτψ μένοντα, δρ* ούχΙ του καθέΗοντοο 
αύτοΐο έδει; 

Β. ΤΤαντόο μάλλον. 

Α. €i μή τύχοι δέ τούτου, άρα μείνειεν δν; 

Β. ΤΤαντόο ήττον. 

Α. Τ( ουν έετι τό καταοχήοον; 
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Stranger: If this principle of endurance itself were 
a body, it seems to me that, as the body (by itself, natur- 
ally) tends to become dispersed, it would need a savior 
that was a divinity. 

8. Philosopher: If then this principle of endurance 
must be freed from the body's tendency to become dis- 
persed, so as to be able to hold the body together, and 
forefend it destruction, (especially) at times when they 
are born (or tested by strain), then it seems to me that 
it can be absolutely nothing else than the incorporeal. 
For, among all other natures this incorporeal nature alone 
can stand (or endure) ; it is the only self-adjusted (or 
poised, nature) ; and in no way (is it subject to the ten- 
dencies of other) bodies. For it is not generated, nor 
is it increased, nor disturbed by any sort of motion. On 
this account, it seems to me, we are justified in reserv- 
ing for the Incorporeal the highest rank. 

14. God's Power as Solution of the Eleatic Puzzle. 

(Of course, you know) Numenius, who came out of 
the school of Pythagoras, and who asserts that the teach- 
ings of Plato agree with those of Pythagoras, and who 
uses the latter teachings to confute the views of the 
Stoics about the principles of existence. 

(Well, he) says that Pythagoras applied the name of 
Unity to the divinity ; but to matter, the name of Double- 
ness (or manifoldness). (Evidently, says he), if this 
doubleness is indeterminate, then it cannot have been 
generated, which could have been the case only if deter- 
minate or limited. In other words, it was unborn and 
ungenerated before it was (created or) adorned; but 
when so (created and) adorned, or irradiated by the 
adjusting divinity, it was generated. However, inasmuch 
as the fate of being generated must surely fall into a 
time that is posterior, then must that (uncreated and) 
unadorned, and ungenerated, be considered as contem- 
porary with the divinity by which it was organized (or, 
put in order). (Numenius also insisted that) some 
Pythagoreans had not correctly apprehended this state- 
ment, for they thought that even yon indeterminate and 
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Β. 3 μίν δή κα\ τούτο €Τη οώμα, Διόο οωτήροο boK€i 
&ν έμο\ δεηθήναι αυτό παραλυόμενον και εκιδνάμενον. 

Α. ει μέντοι χρή αυτό άπηλλάχθαι τήο τών οιυμάτιυν 
πάθη€, ϊνα κόκείνοιο κεκυημένοιε τήν φθοράν άμύνειν δύνη- 
ται καΐ κατέχη, έμοί μέν ού δοκεϊ δλλο τι εΤναι, ή μόνον 
γε τό άςώματον αδτη γαρ 6ή φύςεων παςών μόνη ?ετηκε 
κο\ ίοτιν άραρυϊα κα\ ουδέν εωματική. Ούτε γουν γίνεται 
αβτε αβίεται οβτε κινηαν κινείται έλλην ούδεμίαν, καΐ διά 
τούτα καλώς δίκαιον έφάνη πρεεβευοαι τό άοώματον. 

XIV. 
CCXCnL Nomenins ex Pythagorae magisterio Stoicomm 
hoc de initiis dogma refellens Pythagorae dogmate, cui con- 
cinere dicit dogma Platonicum, ait Pythagoram denm qui- 
dem singularitatis nomine nominasse, silvam vero duitads. 
Quam duitatem interminatam quidem minime genitam, limi- 
tatam vero generatam esse dicere. hoc est, antequam exor- 
naretur quidem formamque et ordinem nancisceretur, sine 
ortu et generatione; exomatam vero atque illustratam a di• 
gestore deo esse generatam. atque ita, quia generationis sit 
fortuna posterior, inomatum illud, minime generatum, aequae- 
vum deo a quo est ordinatum intelligi debeat Sed non- 
nullos Pythagoreos vim sententiae non recte assecutos pu- 
tasse, dici etiam illam indeterminatam et immensam duita- 
tem ab una singularitate institutam, recedente a naturu sua 
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incommensurable doubleness (or manifoldness) had been 
organized by yon single unity, through the following 
process. This unity receded from its singleness, and 
was transmuted into the form of doubleness (or mani- 
foldness). This is wrong. For thus would unity have 
ceased to be unity, and would have been replaced by a 
premature doubleness (or manifoldness). Thus would 
matter be converted out of divinity, and incommensurable 
and indeterminate doubleness (or manifoldness) out of 
unity. Such an opinion would not seem plausible to peo- 
ple of even mediocre education. 

Further, the Stoics held that matter was defined and 
limited by its own nature ; while Pythagoras asserted that 
matter was infinite and unlimited. So the Stoics held that 
what was by nature undeterminate could not be organ- 
ized naturally; but Pythagoras held that this organizing 
resulted from the energy and power of the Only God; 
for what is impossible to nature, that is easily possible 
to God, who is more powerful and excellent than any 
Power soever, and from whom nature herself derives 
her powers. 

15. Providence as the Cure of Dualism. 

On that account, says Numenius, does Pythagoras con- 
sider Matter a fluid lacking quality ; but not, as the Stoics 
thought, a nature intermediary between good and evil, 
which they call indifferent, for he considers it entirely of 
evil. According to rythagoras, the divinity is the principle 
and cause of the Good, while matter is that of evil ; and 
Plato thinks likewise. That would be indifferent, which 
would derive from both the Idea (of the Good), and 
matter. It is therefore not matter, but the world, which 
is a mixture of the goodness of the Idea, and the badness 
of Matter, and which, after all, arose from both Provi- 
dence and Necessity, which is considered indifferent, ac- 
cording to the teachings of the ancient theologians. 

16. The Origin of Evil, according to Various 

Thinkers. 

The Stoics and Pythagoras agree that Matter is form- 
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singularitate et in duitatis habitum migrante. Non recte; ut 
quae erat singularitas, esse desineret, quae non erat duitas 
snbsisteret atque ex deo silva et ex singularitate immensa et 
indeterminata duitas converteretur. Quae opinio ne medio- 
criter quidem institutis hominibus competit Denique Stoi- 
cos definitam et limitatam silvam esse natura propria, Pytha- 
goram vero infinitam et sine limite dicere. Cumque illi, quod 
natura sit immensuniy non posse ad modum naturae atque 
ordinem redigi censeant, Pythagoram solius banc dei esse 
virtutem ac potentiam asserere, ut quod natura efficere ne- 
queaty deus facile possit, ut qui sit omni virtute potentior ac 
praestantior, et a quo natura ipsa vires mutuetur. 

XV. 
CCXCIV. Igitur Pythagoras quoque, inquit Numenius, 
fluidam et sine qualitate silvam esse censet, nee tamen, ut 
Stoici, naturae mediae interque malorum bonorumque vici- 
niam, quod genus illi appellant indifferens, sed plane noxiam. 
Deum quippe esse (ut etiam Platoni videtur) initium et cau- 
sam bonorum, silvam malorum. At vero, quod ex specie sil- 
vaque sit, indifferens. Non ergo silvam, sed mundum, ex 
speciei bonitate silvaeque malitia temperatum, denique ex 
providentia et necessitate progenitum, veterum theologorum 
scitis haberi indifferentem. 

XVL 

CCXCV. Silvam igitur informen et carentem qualitate tarn 
Stoici quam Pjrthagoras consentiunti sed Pythagoras malignam 
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less, and lacking in qualities. Pythagoras, however, 
considers it evil ; the Stoics, however, as neither good nor 
evil. But if you ask these same Stoics for the origin of 
any misfortune that may have overtaken them among the 
vicissitudes of life, they are wont to assign as its cause 
the perversity of its germs. Nevertheless, they are unable 
to go further and in turn explain this (alleged) perversity, 
inasmuch as their teachings allow only for two principles 
of the world: God and matter; God, the highest and 
supereminent Good and indifferent matter. 

P)rthagoras, however, does not hesitate to defend the 
truth, even if he has to do so with assertions that are 
remarkable, and that contradict the universal opinions 
of humanity. For he says that evils must exist neces- 
sarily, because of the existence of Providence, which 
implies the existence of matter and its inherent badness. 
For if the world derives from matter, then must it neces- 
sarily have been created from a precedingly existing evil 
nature. Consequently Numenius praises Heraclitus, who 
finds fault with Homer for having wished that all evils 
might be so eradicated from life as to evanesce (as he 
says in Ody$sey 13, 45 : 

"Oh that the Gods would endue us with all sorts of 

virtues, 
"And that there were no evil in the world!") 

Unfortunately, Homer seems to have forgotten that 
evil was rooted in matter, and that in thus desiring 
extermination of evil he was in realty evoking the de- 
struction of the world. 

The same Numenius praises Plato for having taught 
the existence of two world-souls: — ^the one being very 
beneficent, and the other malevolent, namely, matter. 
For if nature is in even only moderate motion, then must 
it necessarily be alive and animated, according to the 
laws of all things whose motion is innate. 

This (matter) is also the cause and director of the 
passible part of the soul, which contains something cor- 
poreal, mortal and similar to the body, just as the rational 
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quoque, Stoici nee bonam nee malam: dehine tamquam in 
proeessu viae malum aliquod obvium, perrogati, unde igitur 
mala, perversitatem seminariom esse malorum eausati sunt, 
nee expediunt adhue, unde ipsa perversitas, eum iuxta ipsos 
duo sint initia rerum, deus et silva: deus summum et prae- 
cellens bonum, silva, ut eensent, nee bonum nee malum. 

Sed Pythagoras assistere veritati miris lieet et eontra opi- 
nionem hominum operantibus asseveradonibus non veretur. 
Qui ait, existente providentia mala quoque necessario sub- 
stitisse, propterea quod silva sit et eadem sit malitia prae- 
dita. Quodsi mundus ex silva, certe factus est de existente 
olim natura maligna. ProptereaqueNumenius laudatHera- 
clitum reprehendentem Homerum, qui optaverit interitum ae 
vastitatem malis vitae, quod non intelligeret mundum sibi 
deleri placere, siquidem silva, quae malorum fons est, exter- 
minaretur. Platonemque idemNumenius laudat, quodduas 
mundi animas autumet, unam beneficentissimam, malignam 
alteram, scilieet silvam. quae lieet modiee fluetuet, tamen 
quia intimo proprioque motu movetur, vivat et anima eon- 
vegetetur neeesse est, lege eorum omnium, quae genuino motu 
moventur. Quae quidem etiam patibilis animae partis, in 
qua est aliquid eorpulentum mortaleque et eorporis simile, 

Gathrie: Numenius von Apamea 4 
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part of the soul derives from reason and God. For the 
world is created out of (a commingling of) God and 
matter. 



17. Providence Cures the Reluctance of Matter. 

Therefore, according to Plato, does the world owe its 
good qualities to the generosity of a paternal divinity, 
while its evils are due to the evil constitution of matter, 
as a mother. This fact makes it evident that the Stoics, 
when they assert that everything arises from the motion 
of the stars, in vain attribute the cause of evil to a certain 
"perversity." For even the stars are of fire, and are 
heavenly "bodies." Matter, however, is the nurse or 
feeder; and consequently, whatever disturbs the motion 
of the stars so as to confuse its purposefulness or ef- 
ficiency, must derive its origin from matter, which con- 
tains much unmoderated (desire) and unforeseen (im- 
pulse), chance, and passion. 

If then, as is taught in the Timaeus (10) of Plato, 
God so perfects matter as to effect order out of disordered 
and turbulent motion, then must it have derived this con- 
fused contrariness from chance, or from an unforttmate 
fate, not from the normalizing intentions of Providence. 

Therefore, according to Pythagoras, is the Soul of 
Matter not without substance, as is believed by a major- 
ity; and it opposes Providence, plotting how to attack 
its decisions by the power of its maliciousness. 

On the other hand. Providence is the work and func- 
tion of the Divinity, while blind and fortuitous "rash- 
ness" derives from matter; consequently it is evident 
that, according to Pythagoras, the whole world is created 
by the commingling of God and matter, and of Providence 
and chance. However, after matter has been organized, 
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auctrix est et patrona, sicnt rationabilis animae pars auctore 

utitur ratione ac deo. Porro ex deo et silva factns est iste 

mundus. 

XVIL 

CCXCVI. Igitur iuxta Platonem mundo bona sua dei, 
tamquam patris, liberal! tate coUata sunt, mala vero matris 
silvae vitio cohaesenint. Qua ratione intelligi datur, Stoi- 
cos ihistra causari nescio quam perversitatem, cam quae pro- 
veniunt, ex motu stellarum provenire dicantur. Stellae porro 
coφora sunt ignesque caelites. Omnium quippe corporum 
silva nutrix est, ut etiam quae sidereus motus minus utiliter 
et improspere turbat, originem trahere videantur ex silva, in 
qua est multa et intemperies et improvidus impetus et casus 
atque ut libet exagitata praesumptio. Itaque si deus eam 
correxit, ut in Timaeo loquitur Plato, redegitque in ordinem 
ex incondita et turbulenta iactatione, certe confiisa haec in- 
temperies eius casu quodam et improspera sorte habebatur, 
nee ex providentiae consultis salubribus. Ergo iuxta Pytha- 
goram silvae anima neque sine uUa est substantia, ut pleri- 
que arbitrantur, et adversatur providentiae, consulta eius im- 
pugnare gestiens malitiae suae viribus. Sed providentia qui- 
dem est dei opus et officium, caeca vero fortuitaque teme- 
ritas ex prosapia silvae, ut sit evidens, iuxta Pythagoram dei 
silvaeque, item providentiae fortunaeque, coetu cunctae rei 
•molem esse constructam. Sed postquam silvae omatus ac- 

cesseriti ipsam quidam matrem esse factam coφoreorum et 

4• 
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it becomes the mother of the corporeal and nature-born 
divinities. Her own lot, (however, is said to be), pre- 
ponderatingly happy, but not entirely so, inasmuch as 
her native malice cannot be entirely eliminated. 



1 8. How God Perfects the World. 

God therefore (created or) adorned Matter with a 
certain magnificent virtue (or strength), and corrected 
its faults in every possible way, without, however, en- 
tirely eliminating them, lest material Nature should 
entirely perish. Still, he did not permit her to extend 
herself too far in all directions, but he transformed her 
whole condition by enlightenment and adornment so as 
to leave a nature which might be turned from inefficiency 
to efficiency; and this he accomplished by introducing 
system into its disordered confusion, proportion into its 
incommensurability, and beauty into its repulsiveness. 

Very rightly does Numenius deny the possibility of 
finding any flawless condition, whether in human works of 
art, or in nature, in the bodies of animated beings, or in 
trees or fruits; no, nor in the blowing of the wind, 
in the flowing of the water, nor even in heaven. Every- 
where does the nature of evil mingle with Providence, 
as some flaw. 

As (Numenius) strives to represent an unveiled image 
of Matter, and to bring it into the light, he suggests, (as a 
suitable method to attain such a conception), that one 
should think away all single bodies, that continually 
change their form (as it were) in the lap of matter. 
That which remains after this abstraction should be con- 
templated in the mind ; this residuum he calls "matter," 
and "necessity." The whole world-machine arose from 
this (residuum) and God, in that God persuaded (to 
goodness), and necessity (matter) yielded. 
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nativorum deorum, fortunam vero eius prosperam esse magna 
ex parte, non tamen usquequaque, quoniam naturale vitium 
eliminari omnino neqneat• 

xvm. 

CCXCVn. Deos igitur silvam magnifica virtute exomabat 
vitiaque eias omnifariam corrigebat, non interficiens, ne na- 
tura silvestris fiinditas interiret, nee vero permittens porrigi 
dilatarique passim, set ut manente natora, quae ex incom- 
modo habitu ad prosperitatem devocari commutarique pos- 
sit, ordinem inordinatae confusioni, modum immoderationi 
et coltom foeditati coniungens totmn statum eius illustrando 
atque exomando convertit. Denique negat inveniri Nume- 
nius, et recte negat, inmiunem a vitiis usquequaque fortu- 
nam, non in artibus hominum, non in natura, non in corpori- 
bus animalium, nee vero in arboribus aut stirpibus, non in 
frugibus, non in aeris serie nee in aquae tractu, ne in ipso 
quidem caelo: ubique miscente seprovidentiae deterioris na* 
tura, quasi quodam piaculo. Idemque nudam silvae imaginem 
demonstrare et velut in lucem destituere studens, detractis 
omnibus singillatim corporibus, quae gremio eius formas in- 
vicem mutuantur et invicem mutant, illud ipsum, quod ex 
egestione vacuatum est, animo considerari iubet, eamque 
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This teaching of the origin of all things (Numenius 
ascribes) to Pythagoras. (However, it is Platonic, as 
may be seen in Timaeus, lo, 14). 



SECOND BOOK. 
(THEOLOGICAL METAPHYSICS.) 

19. The Existent as Timeless, Motionless 

AND Permanent. 

1. Philosopher: Very well! Let us approach as near 
as possible to Existence and let us say : "Existence never 
was, nor ever became; but it is always in definite time, 
namely, the present moment" (see Plot. Enn. 3.7.3). 

2. Should anyone desire to name this present moment 
"aeon" (or eternity), I would agree with him; for, on 
the one hand, we shall have to assume about past 
time, that it has fled, and has disappeared into What- 
no-longer-exists. On the other hand, the future does 
not exist yet, and all we can say about it is that it 
has the potentiality of coming into existence. For this 
reason it will not do to think of existence, in a single ex- 
pression, as either not existing, or as existing no longer, 
or as not yet existing. Such an expression would in- 
troduce into our discussion a great contradiction : namely, 
that the same thing could simultaneously exist and not 
exist. 

4. Stranger: Were this the case, and did Existence 
itself not exist, in respect to existence, then indeed 
could anything else hardly exist. 

Philosopher: Therefore the Existent is eternal and 
firm, ever equable, or identical ; and it neither arose nor 
passed away, nor increased nor diminished; never did 
it become more or less, and it entails no spatial or other 
kind of motion. For it does not lie in its nature to be 
moved, the Existent will never be displaced backwards 
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silvam et necessitatem cognominat £x qua et deo mandi 
machinam constitisse, deo persaadente, necessitate obsecun- 
dante• Haec est Pytha^orae de originibos asseveratia 



Liber IL 

XDL 

A. Φέρ€ οδν δα\ δύναμκ εγγύτατο πρόο τό δν άναγώ- 
μεθα καΐ λέγαιμεν τό δν ούτε ποτέ ήν, ούτε ποτέ μη γίνη- 
ταΓ άλλ' &τιν [άεΐ] έν χρόνψ ώριομένψ, τφ ένβοτώτι μόνψ. 
Τούτον μέν ούν τόν ένεοτώτα εϊ τιο έθίλει άνακαλεΐν αιώνα, 
κάγώ ουμβούλομαΓ τόν δέ παρελθόντα χρόνον οϊεοθαι χρή 
ήμαο [διαπεφευγότα] ήδη διαπεφευγέναι άποδεδρακέναι τε 
εΐο τό είναι μηκέτι* β τε αΟ μέλλων ?ςτι μέν ούδέπιυ, επαγ- 
γέλλεται δέ oloc τε f ςεοθαι ήΗειν εΐο τό εΐναι. Ουκ ούν εικόο 
έοΓίν ένί γε τρόπψ νομΐειν τό δν ήτοι μη είναι ή μηκέτι 
ή μηδέπιυ. *Qc τούτου γε οδτιυο λεγομένου έγγίνεταί τι 
έν τφ λόγψ μέγα αδύνατον, είναί τε όμοΟ ταύτόν και μή 
είναι. 

Β. ει δέ οΰτως ίχοι, οχολή γ' δν δλλο τι είναι δύναιτο, 
του δντοο αύτου μή βντοο κατά αυτό τό όν. 

Α. Τό δρα δν άιδιόν τε βέβαιον τέ έοτιν, αίει κατά ταύ- 
τόν κα\ ταύτόν ουδέ γέγονε μέν, έφθάρη δέ, ούδ' έμεγεθύ- 
νατο μέν, έμειώθη δέ* ουδέ μήν έγένετό πω πλεΐον ή ίλαο- 
COV. και μέν δή τά τε δλλα κα\ ουδέ τοπικώο κινηθή€εται. 
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or forwards, up or down, right or left (the six Platonic 
kinds of moHon) ; nor will it ever turn on its axis, but 
it will stand self -poised and (still) standing, ever remain- 
ing self-similar and identical. 



20. True Existence is Supersensual, 

6. Philosopher: So much as introduction. I myself 
shall make no further evasions, claiming ignorance of 
the name of the Incorporeal. 

Stranger: I also think it is more suitable to express it, 
than not. 

Philosopher: Of course, I do acknowledge that his 
name is that which we have so long sought; and let no 
one ridicule me if I assert his name is "Being and 
Existence." The reason of this name "Existent" is that 
he neither arose nor decayed, and adniits of no motion 
whatever, nor any change to better or worse; for he is 
always simple and unchangeable, and in the same idea 
(or form?), and does not abandon his identity either 
voluntarily, or compulsorily. 8. Then, as you remember 
Plato said in the Cratylos (587D), names are applied 
according to similarity with the things. 

Stranger: We will then accept it as demonstrated that 
the Incorporeal is the Existent. 

21. Existence and Growth, or Conception 

AND Perception. 

9. Philosopher: I said that the Existent was the In- 
corporeal, and that this was intelligible. 

Stranger: So far as I remember, that is what I said. 

Philosopher: I will now proceed with the further in- 
vestigation, premissing, however, that if this does not 
agree with the teachings of Plato, it must be assumed that 
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Ovhk γαρ θεμιο αύτφ κινηθήναι, ovbi μέν όπίοω oObe πρό- 
CU), ούτε δνιυ ποτέ οδτε κάτιυ, ούί>' €ic belia oub' eic άρι- 
CT€pa μααβήοεταί ποτέ τό δν οΰτε περί τό μέ€ον ποτέ εαυ- 
τού κινηθήοεταΓ άλλα μάλλον και έοτήΗεται και άραρόετβ 
και έςτηκΟ€ &ται, κατά ταύτα Ιχον άει και ώοαύτιυα 

XX. 

Α. ΤοοαΟτα μέν οδν μοι πρό oboO. Αυτός bk ούκίτι 
ςχηματιςθήοομαι, ού5' άγνοεϊν φήοιυ τό όνομα του άοιυ- 
μάτου. 

Β. Και γάρ κινδυνεύει νυν ήδη ήδιον είναι ειπείν μάλλον 
ή μή είπεϊν. 

Α. Και δήτα λίγιυ τό όνομα αύτφ εΤναι τούτο τό πάλαι 
Ιητούμενον. 'Αλλά μή γελαεάτιυ τις, έάν φώ του άειυμάτου 
είναι όνομα ούείαν και δν. *Η bk αιτία του δντοε ονόματος 
έςτι τό μή γεγονέναι μηδέ φθαρήςεεθαι μηδ' άλλην μήτε 
κίνηςιν μηόεμίαν δέχεεθαι, μήτε μεταβολήν κρείττω ή φαύ- 
λην είναι 5έ άπλοΟν και άναλλοίωτον και έν ibecf. τή αυτή, 
και μήτε έθελούςιον έείεταεθαι της ταυτότητος, μήθ' ύφ* 
έτερου προςαναγκάΐεςθαι. ''6φη bi. και ό Πλάτων έν Κρα- 
τύλψ τά ονόματα όμοιώςει τΦν πραγμάτων είναι αυτά 
επίθετα. 

Β. "Εςτω οΰν και δε^όχθω, είναι τό δν τό άςώματον. 

XXL 

Α. Τό δν είπον άςώματον, τούτο bi είναι τό νοητόν. 

Β. Τά μέν λεχθέντα, δςα μνημονεύειν έςτί μοι, τοιαύτα 
γουν ήν. 

Α. Τόν b' έπιίητουντα λόγον έθέλω παραμυθήςαςθαι, το- 
ςόν^ε ύπειπών, δτι ταύτα τοις δόγμαςι τοις Πλάτωνος εΐ 
μή ςυμβαίνει, άλλ* έτερου γ' έχρήν οϊεεθαί τίνος ανδρός 
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it is derived from another great and powerful personality, 
such as Pythagoras. It is Plato, however, who says, — 
stop, I remember the passage literally (Timaeus 9) : 

"What is the Ever-existent, which has nothing to do 
with Becoming? On the other hand. What is the Be- 
coming, but which is never-existent? The first is in- 
telligible to the understanding by reasoning; ever remain- 
ing the same ; while the other is perceptible by perception, 
by unreasoning sensation arising and passing away, but 
never really existing." 

11. So he asked, "What is the Existent?" and desig- 
nated it unequivocally as the Unbecome, (or that which 
was not due to growth). For he said that this could 
not affect the Existent, which in this case would be 
subject to change; and what is changeable would of 
course not be Existent. 

22. The Unchangeable is the Incomprehensible. 

12. Philosopher: Inasmuch as the Existent is wholly 
eternal and unchanged, and in no way jutting out over 
itself, for, (according to Plato, in Phaedo 62) "it stands 
fast similarly," this must surely be comprehensible by 
intellect and reason. But as the Body flows, and suffers 
change, consequently it passes away, and is no more; 
so that it would be sheer folly to deny that this (Body) 
was not the Indefinite, perceptible only by sense-percep- 
tion, and, as Plato says (Tim. 9) : ^'becoming and being 
destroyed, but never really existing." 

THIRD BOOK. 

(ALLEGORIC EXPOUNDING BY COMPARATIVE 

RELIGION ?) 

23. Legend of the Opponents of Moses. 
2. Further, we have Jamnes and Jambres, Egyptian 
priests and savants, men whom fame credited with being 
able to perform incantations as well as any one else, at 
the time of the exodus of the Israelites out of Eg3φt. 
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μεγάλου, μέγα δυναμένου, οϊού ΤΤυθαγόρου. Λέγει γουν Πλά- 
των, φέρ* άναμνηοθώ πώο λέγει* Τί τό δ ν αεί, γε'νεοιν hi 
ουκ ίχον, και τί τό γινόμενον μέν, 8ν hi ουδέποτε; τό μέν 
br\ νοήεει μετά λόγου περιληπτόν, άει κατά ταύτόν δν, τό 
5* αύ 5όΗη μετ' αιεθήεειυε άλογου δοΗαετόν, γινόμενον και 
άπολλύμενον, δντιυο bk ουδέποτε δν;' "Ηρετο γάρ* τί έετι 
τό δν, φάε αυτό άγέννητον άναμφιλέκτωε. Γένεοιν γάρ ουκ 
έφη είναι τψ δντι, έτρέπετο γάρ άν τρεπόμενον 5έ ουκ δν 
εϊη δν. 

ΧΧΠ. 
Α. 61 μέν δη τό δν πάντιυε πάντη άΐδιόν τέ έετι και 
δτρεπτον και ουδαμώς ούδαμή έΗιετάμενον [έΗ] έαυτου, 
μένει δέ κατά τά αυτά και ώεαύτιυε &τηκε, τούτο δήπου 
fiv εϊη τό τή νοήεει μετά λόγου περιληπτόν. €i δέ τό εώ- 
μα ^εϊ και φέρεται υπό τήε ευθύ μεταβολήε, άποδιδράεκει 
και ουκ έετιν δθεν ου πολλή μανία, μή ού τούτο είναι 
άόριετον, δόΗη δέ μόνη δοΗαετόν, και ώο φηοι Πλάτων, γινό- 
μενον καΐ άπολλύμενον, δντωε δέ ουδέποτε δν. 

Liber ΠΙ. 

ΧΧΙΠ. 
Α. Τά δ* έΕής Ίαννήε και Ίαμβρήε, ΑΙγύπτιοι Upo- 
γραμματεΐε, άνδρεε ούδενόε ήττουε μαγευεαι κριθέντεε εΤναι, 
έπι Ιουδαίων έίελαυνομένων έΗ Αιγύπτου. Μουεαίω γοΟν 
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2. The Egyptian people considered them worthy to 
enter into the lists against Moses, who led the Israelites 
away, and who, through prayer, had much influence with 
the Divinity ; and it was seen that they were able to turn 
aside the worst plagues that Moses brought over Egypt. 

24. A Story about Jesus Allegorized. 

In the third book of his treatise about the Good, Nu- 
menius relates a story about Jesus, without, however, 
mentioning his name, and he interprets it allegorically. 
Whether he interpreted it rightly or wrongly, must be 
discussed in another place. He also relates the story 
about Moses and Jamnes and Jambres. 

65. NuMENius AS Allegorical Student of History. 

This however does not fill us with pride, even if we do 
approve of Numenius, rather than of Celsus or of any 
other of the Greeks, in that he voluntarily investigated 
our histories out of thirst of knowledge, and in that he 
accepted them (at least) as stories that were to be re- 
ceived allegorically, and not as stupid inventions. 

(THE FOURTH BOOK IS ENTIRELY MISSING.) 

FIFTH BOOK. 
(PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY?) 

25. Theory of the Divine Development. 

3. If it be granted that Existence, and the Idea, is 
intelligible, and that Mind is older than this, as its cause, 
then it must be concluded that this Mind alone is the 
Good. For if the Creating Divinity is the principle of 
Becoming, then surely must the Good be the principle of 
Being. Inasmuch as the Creating Divinity is analogous 
to him, being his imitator, then must Becoming (be 
analogous) to Being, because it is its image and imitation. 
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τφ Ιουδαίων έHητηcαμdvψ, άνδρ\ γενομένψ θ€φ ευΗαοθαι 
δυνατιυτάτψ, ο\ παραοτήναι άξιιυθέντεε ύπό του πλήθουο 
του των ΑΙγυπτίων οΰτοι ήοαν, τιϋν τε ουμψορών, Sc 6 
Moucaioc έττηγε τή ΑΙγύπτψ, τάο νεανικωτάτας [αυτών] 
έπιλυεοθαι ώφθηοαν δυνατοί. 

χχτν. 

'6ν δέ τφ τρίτψ περί τάγαθοΟ εκτίθεται κα\ περί τοΟ 
ΊηεοΟ Ιςτορίαν τινά, τό όνομα αύτου ου λέγων, και τροπο- 
λογεΐ αυτήν πότερον δ' έπιτετευγμένωο ή άποτετευγμίνωο, 
δλλου καιρού έοτιν είπεϊν. *€κτίθεται καΐ τήν περί Μωυ- 
€έω€ και Ίαννου κα\ Ίαμβρου Ιετορίαν. 

LXV. 

*Αλλ* ούκ έν εκείνη εεμνυνόμεθα' άποδεχόμεθα δ* αυτόν 
μάλλον Κέλοου και δλλων ^Ελλήνων βουληθέντα φίλομα- 
θώο καΐ τά ημέτερα έίετάεαι, και κινηθέντα ώο περί τρο- 
πολογουμένων κα\ ου μωρών ουγγραμμάτων. 

Liber quartus totus desideratur. 

Liber V. 

XXV. 

A. '61 δ* lci\ μbf νοητόν ή oucia καΐ ή Ιδέα, ταύτηο b* 
ώμολοτηθη πρεοβύτερον καΐ αίτιον εΤναι 6 voOc, αύτόε οδ- 
το€ μόνοε εδρηται ών τό αγαθόν. ΚαΙ γάρ, εΐ ό μέν δημιουρ- 
γός θεόο IcTi γενέοεωο άρχ4 άρκεϊ τό αγαθόν oociac εΤναι 
αρχή. Άνάλογον δέ τούτψ μέν 6 δημιουργός θέόο, ών αύ- 
τοΟ μιμητήε, τή δέ oociqi ή γένεειε, ή εΐκών αύτήε Ιζτι καΐ 
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But if the Creator is the Good of Becoming, then must 
the Creator of Being be the Good-in-itself, being 
cognate as to Being. But as the Second (Divinity) is 
double, he himself produces the Idea of himself, and the 
World, inasmuch as his nature is that of a Creator; 
although he himself remains intelligible. 

As we now have deduced the name of four things, 
there results these four: The First God, (who is) the 
Good-in-itself; his imitator, the Grood Creator; but there 
is one Being of the First, and another of the Second; 
whose imitation is the Beautiful World, which is beauti- 
fied by the participation (in the Being) of the First. 

26. Life-process of the Divinity. 

1. Philosopher: Whoever wishes to make himself a 
correct idea of the communion (or relation) between 
the first and the second, will first have to coordinate logic- 
ally everything in correct sequence; only then, when it 
seems to him that he has done this correctly, has he any 
right to try to speak formally; but not otherwise. He 
however, who undertakes the latter before the First has 
become (clear), will experience, in the words of the 
proverb, his whole treasure turning to ashes. 

2. But may this not happen to us! On the contrary, 
first having (as Plato and Plotinos ever did), invoked 
the Divinity, that we may become his own interpreter in 
the Investigation (about the Logos?), that we may show 
up a treasure of thoughts; and so, let us begin. 

Stranger: So let us pray, and begin (the investiga- 
tion). 

3. Philosopher: (Good!) The First God, who exists 
in himself, is simple; for as he absolutely deals with 
none but himself, he is in no way divisible; however, 
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μίμημα. €Τπ€ρ bl 6 δημιουργός 6 τήο γενέεεώο icxiv άγα- 
Θ0€, ή που &ται και 6 τήο oOcidc δημιουργός αύτοαγαθόν, 
ούμφυτον τή oociijt. Ό γάρ beuxepoc, διττόο ών, αύτοποιεϊ 
την τ€ Ibiav έαυτου και τόν κόομον, δημιουργός ών Ιπειτα 
θεωρητικός δλιυο. Ουλλελογιομίνων b' ημών ονόματα τετ- 
τάριυν πραγμάτων, τίτταρα ίεται ταύτα* ό μέν πρώτοε θεός 
αύτοαγαθόν, ό δέ τούτου μιμητής δημιουργός αγαθός* ή bk 
ούςία μία μέν ή του πρώτου, έτίρα δέ ή του δευτέρου, 
ής μ(μημα 6 καλός κόεμος, κεκαλλιυπιεμένος μετουείςι τοΟ 
κάλου. 

XXVL 

Α. Τόν μΛλοντα δέ ςυνήςειν θεοΟ πέρι πρώτου κα\ δευ- 
τέρου χρή πρότερον διελίεθαι ?καςτα έν τάΕει και έν εύ- 
θημοςύνη τινί* κδπειτα, έπειδάν δοκη ήδη εδ ίχειν, τότε 
καΐ δει έπιχειρεΐν ειπείν κοομίιυς, δλλιυς δέ μή• ή τφ πρωϊ- 
αίτερον, πριν τά πρώτα γενέςθαι, άπτομένψ ςποδός 6 θηςαυ- 
ρός γίνεεθαι λέγεται. Μή δή πάθωμεν ήμεϊς ταύτόν θεόν 
δέ προςκαλεςάμενοι, έαυτου γνώμονα γενόμενον τφ λόγψ 
δεϊΗαι θηςαυρόν φροντίδων, άρχώμεθα οΰτωα 

Β. 6ύκτέον μέν ήδη, διελέεθαι δέ δεϊ. 

Α. Ό θεός ό μέν πρώτος έν έαυτφ ών έςτιν άπλοΟο» 
διά τό έαυτψ ςυγγιγνόμενοε διόλου μή ποτέ εΐναι διαιρετΟ€• 
6 θεός μέντοι 6 δεύτερος καΐ τρίτος έςτίν εΤς* ςυμφερόμ€• 
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the Second and Third Gk)d are One. When however 
this (unity) is brought together with Matter, which is 
Doubleness, the (One Divinity) indeed unites it, but 
is by Matter split, inasmuch as Matter is full of desires, 
and in a flowing condition. But inasmuch as He is not 
only in relation with the Intelligible, which would be 
more suitable to his own nature. He forgets himself, 
while He gazes on Matter, and cares for it. He comes 
into touch with the Perceptible, and busies Himself with 
it; He leads it up into His own nature, because he was 
moved by desires for Matter. 

27a. The Mutual Relation of the Two First 

Divinities. 

The First God may not undertake creation, and there- 
fore the First God must be considered as the Father 
of the Creating Divinity. If, however, we should con- 
duct an investigation concerning the Creating (Power), 
and should say that, first granting his existence, that 
creation specially characterizes him, then we would have 
a suitable starting-point for our investigation, or, to 
their relation (about the Logos?) ; but if the investigation 
is not about the Creator, but about the First God, I re- 
tract what I said (out of religious reverence) ; and I will 
undertake to ferret out this relation (or Logos?) from 
another side. 

8. But before we can run down ( ?) this relation (the 
Logos?) we must agree unequivocally about this point: 
that the First God is free from all labor, inasmuch as he 
is King ; while the Creator rules in that he passes through 
the heaven. 

27b. The Vitalizing Influence of the Divinity. 

9. For through this one comes our Progress (?), in 
that on this passage (of the Creator through the heavens) 
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voc bfc τή υλη bvabx oCcij ένοϊ μέν αυτήν, οχίίεται δέ υπ' 
αότήο, έπιθυμητικόν ήθοο έχούοηο καΐ ^εούοηο. Τφ ούν μη 
είναι πρόο τψ νοητφ (ήν γαρ δν πρΟ€ έαυτψ), bia τό τήν 
δλην βλέπειν ταύτηο έπιμελούμενοο άπερίοπτοο έαυτοΟ γίνε- 
ται, και δπτεται του αΙοθητοΟ και περιέπει, ανάγει ετ ίτι 
cic τό ϊδιον ήθοο, έπορεΗάμενοο τής υληο 

χχνπ. 

Α. Κα\ γάρ οδτε δημιουργεϊν έοτι χρεών τόν πρώτον, και 
του ί>ημιουργουντθ€ θεοΟ χρή είναι νομίίεοθαι πατέρα τόν 
πρώτον θεόν. €1 μέν ουν περί του δημιουργικού ίητοΐμεν, 
φάοκοντεο δεϊν τόν πρότερον ύπάρΗαντα οδτιυε δν ποιεΐν 
ίχειν διαφερόντιυ€, έοικυία ή πρόεοδοο αυτή γεγονυΐα δν 
εϊη τοΟ λόγου* εΐ hk περί του δημιουργού μή &τιν ό λόγοο, 
Ζητουμεν bi περί τοΟ πρώτου, άφοειουμαί τε τα λεχθέντα, 
και ίςτιυ μέν εκείνα δβ^ητα, μίτειμι δέ έλεϊν τόν λόγο ν 
έτ^ρωθεν θηράεαε. ΤΤρό μέντοι τοΟ λόγου τήο άλώεειυο 
διομολογηοώμεθα ήμΐν αύτοΐε όμολογίαν ούκ όμψιεβητήειμον 
dKoOcai, τόν μίν πρώτον θεόν άργόν είναι ίργιυν Ευμπάν- 
τιυν κα\ βαοιλία, τόν δημιουργόν bi θεόν ήγεμονεϊν δι* ου- 
ρανού Ιόντα. Δια δέ τούτου καΐ 6 οτόλοο ήμΐν έετι, κάτω 
του νοΟ πεμπομίνου έν διεΗόδψ παα τοϊ€ κοίΜυνήοαι ουντε- 

Gatbri•: NnoMiiiiis Toa Apamea 5 
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the (divine Mind) is shed upon all who were appointed 
(or who make an effort?) to participate in it. 

10. Now whenever the Divinity glances on any one of 
us, and turns towards us, there results life, and anima- 
tion of bodies; (and) this occurs whenever the Divinity 
occupies himself therewith even only from ?, distance. 
But whenever the Divinity turns again towards his watch- 
tower, then all this (animation) again is extinguished; 
.but the (divine) Mind itself tranquilly continues its 
blissful existence. 

28. God as Cosmic Sower. 
The relation between the fanner to the sower is exactly 
that between the First God and the (Becoming) -Creator. 
For this (Second God?) is himself the seed of every soul, 
and sows (himself) in all the (receptive?) things (of 
Matter) which are allotted to him. The lawgiver (the 
Third God or Creator?) plants, distributes, and trans- 
plants in each of us that which has been sowed from there. 

29. The Divinity is Undiminished in the Distri- 
bution OF Knowledge to Men. 

"How THE Second (God) is Subordinated to the 

First Cause/' 

Everything that passes over to the Receiver, and leaves 
the Giver, during the act of Giving, is such as service 
(healing?), riches, or coined or uncoined money; this is 
the process with human and earthly gifts. 

When, however, the Divine is communicated, and 
passes over from the one to the other, it does not leave 
the Giver while being of service to the Receiver ; not only 
does the Giver not lose anything thereby, but he gains 
this further advantage, the memory of his giving (or 
generosity). 

16. This beautiful process occurs with knowledge, by 
which the Receiver profits, as well as the Giver. This can 
be seen when one candle receives light from another by 
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ταγμένοιο. Βλέποντοο μέν ουν κα\ έπεοτραμμένου πρΟ€ 
ημών ίκαοτον του θεού ευμβαίνει ϊήν τε καΐ βιώοκεεθαι 
τότε τά ςώματα, κηδεύοντας τοΟ θεού τοΪ€ άκροβολιομοΐο' 
μεταοτρέφοντοο δέ e\c τήν έαυτοΟ περιωπήν τοΟ θεοΟ ταΟ- 
τα μέν άποοβέννυεθαι, τόν bk νουν Ιήν βίου έπαυρόμενον 
εύδαίμονοο 

xxvm. 

Α. Ώοπερ δέ πάλιν λόγοε έετι γειυργφ πρόο τόν φυτεό- 
οντα αναφερόμενος, τόν αυτόν λόγον μάλιετά έετιν 6 πρώ- 
το€ Θε0€ πρδ€ τόν δημιουργόν. Ό μέν γε ών αιέρμα πά- 
εηε ψυχήε οπείρει ειε τά μεταλαγχάνοντα αύτοΟ χρήματα 
Ηύμπαντα* 6 νομοθέτης δέ φυτεύει καΐ διανέμει καΐ μετα- 
φυτεύει dc ήμαε έκάετους τά εκείθεν προκαταβεβλημένα 

XXIX. 

ΤΤώ€ άπό τοΟ πρώτου αΙτ(ου τό δεύτερον ύπέοτη. 

Α. Όπόεα δέ δοθέντα μέτειει πρόε τόν λαμβάνοντα, απελ- 
θόντα έκ του δεδωκότοε, έετί θεραπεία, χρήματα, νόμιεμα 
κοίλον, έπίεημον ταυτί μέν ούν έοτι θνητά καΐ ανθρώπινα• 
τά δέ θεΐά έοτιν, οΐα μεταδοθέντα, ένθένδ' έκεϊθι γεγενη- 
μένα, ένθένδε τε ουκ άπελήλυθε, κάκεϊθι γενόμενα τόν μέν 
ώνηεε, τόν δ* ουκ ίβλαψε καΐ προεώνηεε τή περ\ ών ήπΐ- 
ετατο άναμνήεει. "Εετι δέ τούτο τό καλόν χρήμα έπιετήμη 
ή καλή, ήε ώνατο μέν 6 λαβών, ουκ απολείπεται δ' αύτήο 
6 δεδιυκώε. Οίον &ν Ιδοιε έξαφθέντα όφ' έτερου λύχνου 

5• 
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mere touch ; the fire was not taken away from the other, 
but its component Matter was kindled by the fire of the 
other. 

17. Similar is the process with knowledge, whidi by 
both giving and taking remains with the Giver, while 
passing over to the Receiver. 

18. Ο Stranger, the cause of this process is nothing 
human; because the Shaper of things as well as the 
Being which possesses the knowledge, are identical; as 
well with the Divinity, which gives (the Shaping element, 
and knowledge), as with you and me, who receive it. That 
is also why Plato (Philebus 18) said that Knowledge (or, 
wisdom) had descended to humanity through Prometheus, 
as by a radiating light. 

30. Salvation Streams from the Standing God. 

20. Philosopher: This is the manner of life of the 
First and Second Gods. Evidently, the First God is the 
Standing One, while, on the contrary, the Second is in 
motion. The First God busies himself with the Intelligi- 
ble, while the Second One deals with the Intelligible and 
the Perceptible. 

21. Do not marvel at this my statement; for thou shalt 
hear (of things) far more marvellous still. In contrast 
to the motion characteristic of the Second God, I call that 
characteristic of the First God, a standing still ; or rather, 
an innate (motion). From this (First God) is shed 
abroad into the universe the organization of the world, 
eternity, and salvation. 

SIXTH BOOK. 
(SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATIONS?) 

31. Everything is only Signification of 

Higher Things. 

22. Philosopher: Since Plato knew, that the Creator 
alone was known among men, and that, on the contrary, 
the First Mind, which is called Self-existence, was entirely 
unknown to them, he spoke as if some one said: 
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λύχνον φώ€ ϊχοντα, δ μή τόν πρότερον άφείλατο, άλλα τήο 
iv αύτψ vkr\c πρΟ€ τό εκείνου πυρ έΗαφθείοηο• τοιούτον 
τό χρήμα Icvx τό της έπιοτήμηο, ή δοθεΐοα καΐ ληφθεϊοα 
παραμένει μέν τψ δεδιυκότι, ούνεοτι δέ τφ λαβόντι ή αυτή. 
Τούτου bk τό αϊτιον, ώ Εένε, ούδίν έετιν άνθρώπινον, άλλ' 
δτι ?Eic τε καΐ ούεία ή ίχουεα τήν έπιετήμην ή αυτή έετι 
παρά τε τφ δε&ιυκότι θεώ κα\ παρά τψ είληψότι έμο\ καΐ 
coi. Διό κοί 6 Πλάτων τήν εοφίαν υπό ΤΤρομηθίιυε έλθεΐν 
εΐε ανθρώπους μετά φανοτάτου τινός πυρός Ιφη. 

XXX. 
Α. €1ς1 δ* ούτοι βίοι 6 μέν πρώτου, 6 hk δευτέρου θεοΟ. 
Δηλονότι 6 μέν πρώτος θεός ίεται έςτώς, ό hi δεύτερος 
Ιμπαλίν έςτι κινούμενος. Ό μέν ουν πρώτος περί τά νοη- 
τά, 6 δέ δεύτερος περί τά νοητά κα\ αίςθητά. Μή θαυμάοης 
δ' εΐ τουτ' ίφην, πολύ γάρ ?τι θαυμαετότερον άκούεη. *ΑντΙ 
γάρ της προςούςης τψ δευτέρψ κινήςειυς, τήν προςουςαν 
τψ πρώτψ ςτάςιν φημ\ εΤναι κίνηςιν ςύμφυτον άφ' ής ή 
τε τάΗις του κόςμου καΐ ή μονή ή άίδιος καΐ ή ςιυτηρία άνα- 
χεΐται εΙς τά δλα 

Liber VI. 

XXXI. 
Α. *6πειδή ήδει ό Πλάτων παρά τοις άνθρώποις τόν 

μέν δημιουργόν γιχνωςκόμενον μόνον, τόν μέντοι πρώτον 

νουν, δςτις καλείται αυτό δν, παντάπαςιν άγνοούμενον παρ* 

αύτοϊς, διά τούτο οδτιυς είπεν, ώεπερ άν τις ουτιυ λίγοι* 
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23. "O Men, the Mind which you dimly perceive, is 
not the First Mind; but before this Mind is another one, 
which is older and diviner." 

32. The Demiurge as Pilot. 
Philosopher: A Pilot, who sails along in the midst of 
the sea, sits high on the rowing bench, and directs the 
ship by the rudder; his eyes and mind are directed up- 
wards through the ether to the constellations, and he 
finds his way on high through the sky, while below he 
is faring along through the sea. Similarly does the 
Creator adjust Matter, that it should not be injured nor 
broken up, by the harmony; he himself sits over this 
(matter) as over a ship on the sea (of matter) ; he 
directs this harmony (of adjusted matter) which sails 
along over the chaos, according to the Ideas; heaven- 
wards, he looks up to the God in the height, directing 
his eyes upon him. So he derives the critical (power 01 
discernment) from the contemplation of the Divine, and 
the impulsive (motion) from his desire (for matter, see 
Fragm. 26). 

33. Everything is Dependent on the Idea of 

THE Good. 

6. Philosopher: Whatever participates in him, par- 
ticipates in him in nothing but in thought ; in this manner 
alone will it profit by entrance unto the Good, but not 
otherwise. This thought is characteristic of the First 
alone. Now if this is to be found only in the Good, then 
would it betray foolishness of soul to hesitate in the 
matter from whom the other derives its color and good- 
ness. 

7. For if the Second (Divinity) is good, not from itself 
but from the First, how then would it be possible that 
he (the First) is not good, if the latter derives his good- 
ness from participation with the (other, the First), es- 
pecially as the Second participates in him (the First) 
specially because he is the Good ? 

8. So Plato taught the sharply observant (auditor) by 
his statement, "That the Good is One." 
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*Ω δνθρωποι, 8v τοπάε€τ6 ύμεΐο νουν, ούκ ?cri πρώτος 
άλλα ^Tcpoc πρό τούτου voOc πρεεβύτεροε και θειότεροε. 

ΧΧΧΠ. 
Α. Κυβερνήτηο μ^ν που έν μέεψ πελάγει φορούμενοο 
υπέρ πηδαλίων ύψίευγοο τοΐο οϊαΕι όιϊθύνει την ναΟν έφείό- 
μενοο, δμματα hi αύτοΟ και voOc ευθύ του alOipoc Ευντέ- 
ταται πρΟ€ τά μετάρεια, και ή oboe αύτφ δνω bi' ουρα- 
νού δπειει, πλέοντι κάτω κατά τήν θάλατταν ουτιυ και 6 
bημιoυpτόc τήν υλην, του μήτε biaKpoOcai, μήτε άποπλαγ- 
χθήναι αυτήν, άρμονχφ Ηυν5ηεάμενο€, αύτόε μέν υπέρ ταύ- 
τηε %ρυται, οίον υπέρ νεώε έπι θαλάττηε, τήε υληε* τήν 
άρμονίαν hi Ιθύνει ταϊο ib^aic οιακί2ων, βλίπει τε άντι του 
ουρανού είο τόν δνω θεόν προοαγόμενον αύτου τά όμματα, 
λαμβάνει τε τό μέν κριτικόν άπό τήε θειυρίαε, τό bi δρμη- 
τικόν άπό της έφίεειυε. 

XXXIIL 
Α. Μετέχει bέ αύτοΟ τά μετίεχοντα έν δλλψ μέν oύbεvί, 
έν bέ μόνψ τψ φρονεϊν ταύτη άρα καΐ τήε άγαθου ευμ- 
βάεεωο όνίναιτ* άν, άλλως b* oC. ΚαΙ μέν bή τό φρονεϊν ' 
τούτο δέ ουντετύχηκε μόνω τψ πρώτψ. Ύφ' οδ ουν τά 
άλλα άποχραίνεται καΐ άγαθουται, έάν τούτο έκείνψ μόνον 
μόνψ προεή, άβελτέραε δν εϊη ψυχήε Ιτι άμφιλογεϊν. 61 
γάρ άγαθόε έετιν 6 bεύτερoc ου παρ' έαυτου, παρά bέ του 
πρώτου, πώο οΙόν τε ύφ' οΰ μετουείαε έετίν ουτοε άγα- 
eoc, μή αγαθόν είναι, άλλωε τε κάν τύχη αύτου ώε άγαθου 
μεταλαχών 6 bεύτεpoc ; Ούτω τοι δ Πλάτων έκ ευλλογιεμοΟ 
τφ 6ΐύ βλέποντι άπέbωκε, τό αγαθόν δτι έοτίν ?ν• 
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34. Even the Creator Dependent from the Idea 

OF THE Good. 

That this is so, Plato has expressed in different ways ; 
for in the Timaeus ( 10) he used the popular manner of 
expression, and said that he was "good;" but in his 
Republic (vii.14), he speaks of the "Idea of the Good." 
Thus the Good would also be the Idea of the Creator, 
because he appears to us good through participation in 
the First and Only. 

10. Just as one says, that men are formed according 
to the Idea of Man, and cattle after the Idea of Cattle, 
arid the horses, after the Idea of the Horse, so is it also 
probably with the Creator ; for if the latter is good only 
because of his participation in the goodness of the First 
Good, then would the First Mind, as the Good-in-itself, 
be its Idea (or model). 

3Sa. Birth as Wetness. 
For they believed that, as Numenius says, the souls 
hovered over the divinely inspired water. That is why 
the Prophet (Moses, Gen. i. 2) said, "The Spirit of God 
hovered over the Water." Similarly, for this reason, 
did the Egyptians (believe) that all the demons did not 
stand on firm ground, but all on a ship. This applies to 
the sun, and to all the Demons who (should?) know 
that all the souls that descend towards birth have a 
hankering for wetness. That is why Heraclitus said that 
"It was not death, but an enjoyment for souls to become 
humid." So the fall into generation was a delight for 
them. In another place he says that we lived the death 
of those souls, and that those souls lived our death. 
Likewise the Poet (Homer, Odd. vi. 201 ; ix. 43) named 
the (souls) which were in generation wet (dieros means 
both living and wet), because they had souls wetted 
through, — ^seeing that water serves as nourishment for 
one part of the plants. 

3Sb. Homer Should be Interpreted Allegorically. 

It seems to me also that the partisans of Numenius are 

not far from the truth in their assumption that in Homer's 
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XXXIV. 
A. ΤαΟτα hi οβτωο ?χοντα ?θηκ€ν 6 Πλάτων δλλη κα\ 
δλλη xiupicac* Ibiqi μέν γάρ τόν κυκλικόν έπ\ του δημιουρ- 
γού έγράψατο ένΤιμαίψ εΙπών Άγαθόο ήν. ένδέτήΤΤολι- 
τείςι τό αγαθόν είπεν άγαθου ίδέαν, ibc δή τοΟ δημιουργού 
Ιδέαν oOcav τό αγαθόν, δτι πίφανται ήμϊν αγαθός μετου- 
ciqi του πρώτου τε και μόνου. *Όςπερ γάρ δνθρωποι μέν 
λέγονται τυπωθέντεε ύπό τήο άνθρωπου Ιδέαο, βόες δ* ύπό 
τής βοός, ϊπποι δ* ύπό της ϊππου Ιδέας* ούτω και εΐκότως 
6 δημιουργός• οΰ, εϊπερ έςτ\ μετουςίςι τοΟ πρώτου άγαθου 
αγαθός, Ιδέα δν εϊη 6 πρώτος νους, ών αύτοαγαθόν. 

XXXV. 

*Ηγουντο γάρ προςιίάνειν τώ ΰδατι τάς ψυχάς θεοπνόψ 
δντι, ώς φηςιν ό Νουμήνιος, διά τούτο λέγων και τόν προ- 
φήτην είρηκέναι, έπιφέρεςθαι επάνω του δδατος θεοΟ πνεύ- 
μα* τους τε ΑΙγυπτίους διά τοΟτο τους δαίμονας δπαντας 
ούχ έςτάναι έπ\ ςτερεοΟ, άλλα πάντας έπι πλοίου, και τόν 
ήλιον κα\ απλώς πάντας, οδςτινας εΐδέναι χρή τάς ψυχάς 
έπιποτωμένας τφ ύγρφ, τάς εΙς γένεςιν κατιούςας* δθεν και 
Ήράκλειτον ψυχήςι φάναι τέρψιν, μή θάνατον, ύγρήςι γενέ- 
ςθαΓ τέρψιν δέ είναι αύταΐς την εΙς τήν γένεςιν πτώςιν 
άλλαχου hk φάναι, Ιήν ήμας τόν εκείνων θάνατον και Ιήν 
έκείνας τόν ήμέτερον θάνατον, παρό κα\ διερούς τους έν 
γενέςει δντας καλεϊν τόν ποιητήν, τους διύγρους τάς ψυχάς 
2χοντας• ταΐς δέ τών φυτών τροφή τό ύδωρ. 

Cap. 34• Ού γάρ άπό ςκοποΟ οΤμαι και τοις περί Νου- 
μήνιον έδόκει Όδυςςεύς εΙκόνα φέρειν Όμήρω κατά τήν 
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Odyssey Odysseus is the representation of a man who 
has passed through repeated generations (or incarna- 
tions), and thus has progressed to those who are beyond 
the wave and the infinite ocean (Od. xi. 122, 123) : 

"Until you have reached the men who do not know 
the Sea, 

And eat no food mingled with salt." 

(Evidently) "sea" and "salt" denote, even with Plato, 
material substance. 

36. The Cosmic Triunity. 

* 

Numenius, who teaches three Gods, calls the First 
Father; the Second Creator, and the Third Creature; 
for, according to his opinion, the world is the Third 
God. According to him, therefore the Creator is double, 
(consisting) out of the First and Second God; but the 
Third is the Created ; for it is better to speak thus, than 
as yon (Numenius), poetically. Fore-father, Offspring, 
and Descendant. 

36b. Numenius Unites the Super-existence with 

Existence. 

Further does Numenius group together ( i ) that which 
is free from all difference, and (2) what stands be- 
neath and thereafter. 

36c. Numenius Distinguishes the First and Second 

Divinity. 

(Numenius) asserts a double Creating Divinity, the 
one Father, but the other Creator. 

37. Inner Relationship Between God and the World. 

Numenius, Kronius and Amelius teach that every- 
thing that is intelligible and perceptible participates in 
the Ideas ; but Porphyry asserts this only of the Per- 
ceptible. 
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Obucc€iav του διά xflc έφεΗήο Tev^cciuc διερχομένου καΐ 
oStujc αποκαθιεταμένου eic τούε iiuj παντόε κλύδιυνοο καΐ 
θαλάεεηε άπειρουε, 

€icOK€ τούο αφίκηα^ οι ουκ kaci OaXaccav 
avipec ουδέ θ' fiXecci μεμιγμένον eTbap έδουοιν. 

TTovToc bk και θάλαοοα και κλύδιυν και παρά ΤΤλάτιυνι ή 
υλική cucxacic. 

XXXVI. 

Νουμήνιος μέν γαρ xpeic άνυμνήοαο θ€θύ€ πατέρα μέν 
καλεί τόν πρώτον, ποιητήν hi τόν δεύτερον, ποίημα δέ τόν 
τρίτον ό γάρ κόεμοε κατ* αυτόν ό τρίτοο έοτι θεόο* ώοτε 
ό κατ* αυτόν δημιουργόο διττΟ€, 8 τε πρώτοο και ό δεύτε- 
poc θεόο, τό δέ δημιουργούμενον ό τρίτοι δμεινον γαρ 
τούτο λέγειν ή u)c έκεϊνός φηςιν τραγιυδών, πάππον, ίγγο- 
νον, άπόγονον. 

• . . . ?τι δέ τό πάοηο έΗηρημένον οχήοεως ςυντάττει τοις 
ύπ* αυτό και μετ* αυτό* .... 



.... καθάπερ ενταύθα διττόν, φηοι, τό δημιουργικόν, τό 
μέν πατήρ, τό δέ ποιητήο. 

χχχνπ. 

Νουμηνίψ μέν ούν καΐ Κρονίψ και Άμελίψ και τα νοητά 
και τά αιοθητά πάντα μετέχειν όρέ£κει των ιδεών, ΤΤορφυρίψ 
δέ μόνα τά αιοθητά. 
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38. Existence Itself Not Mingled with Matter. 

Among all those who defend the birth of the Divinities, 
we may say that they either teach that Existence is 
mingled with Matter, ... or that Existence is not 
mingled with Matter, the mingling being limited to its 
dynamic (Powers), and energies, as teach the partisans 
of Numenius. 

63. The World of Ideas is Located Within the 

Second God. 

But if, as writes Amelius, and before him, Numenius, 
there is participation (in true Existence, not only in the 
Perceptible), but also in the Intelligible, then would the 
Forms exist in the latter also. 

39. Mutual Relation οϋ the Triad. 

Numenius relates the First (Mind) to that which is 
really alive ; and says, that it thinks, out of desire to the 
Second (God). The Second Mind he relates to the First, 
and asserts that it becomes creative out of desire for the 
third; and the Third he relates to the (human) Thinking. 

40. Life is Concatenation among the Laws of Life. 

Numenius, who believes that everything is thoroughly 
mingled together, considers that nothing is simple. 

11. CONCERNING THE MYSTERY-TEACHINGS 

OF PLATO. 

41. The Problem of Sincerity. 

If Plato had undertaken to write about the theology of 
the Athenians, and then, in bitterness, had accused them 
of the mutual discord of the Divinities, and their incests, 
and devouring of their own children, and of deeds of 
vengeance of fathers and brothers; — ^if Plato had 
brought up all this in open and unreserved accusations. 
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xxxvin. 

TTepl hi απάντων τών κατευθυνόντων τήν T^veciv θεών 
λέγωμεν, ώο ο6τε τήν ouciav ίχουςι τή ΰλη ουμμεμιγμίνην, 

καθάπερ q>aciv οΐ άπό τής CToac οίίτε τήν μέν 

ούοίαν ?χου€ΐν αμιγή πρΟ€ τήν υλην, τάο bk δυνάμεκ καΐ 
τάς ενεργείας άναμεμιγμένας πρόο αυτήν, u)c οι περί Νου- 
μήνιον λέγουαν. 

Lxm. 

€Ϊ b* ώς *Αμέλιος γράφει, και πρό *Αμελίου Νουμήνιοο, 
μέθείίο έςτι κδν τοΐο νοητοΐε, εΐεν αν εικόνες και έν αύτοϊς. 

XXXIX. 
Νουμήνιος hi tov μέν πρώτον (sc. νουν) κατά τό 8 &τι 
ίώον τάττει καΐ φηαν έν προοχρήεει του δευτέρου νοεϊν, 
τόν hi δεύτερον κατά τόν πρώτον νουν κα\ τούτον αΰ έν 
προοχρήεει του τρίτου δημιουργεϊν, τόν δέ τρίτον κατά τόν 
διανοουμενον. 

XL. 
Νουμήνιοο μέν ούν πάντα μεμίχθαι οΐόμενος ουδέν οΤεται 
εΤναι άπλουν. 

ΠΕΡΙ ΤϋΝ ΠΑΡΑ HLATiiNI 
ΑΠΟΡΡΗΤΩΝ. 

XLI. 
ε! μέν γράφειν ύποτεινάμενος 6 Πλάτων περ\ τής θεο- 
λογίας της τών 'Αθηναίων εΤτα έδυςχέραινεν αυτή και κατη- 
γορεί έχούςη ςτάςεις μέν προς αλλήλους, τέκνων δέ τών 
μέν μίεεις, τών δέ έδωδάς, τών δέ άντΙ τούτων πατράςι 
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then according to my opinion he would have given them 
an occasion to commit auother wrong, and to kill him, 
like Socrates. 

2. Now (Plato) did not indeed desire to retain life 
more than to tell the truth ; but as he saw that he might 
live in security, and also tell the truth, so he represented 
the Athenians under the form of Eutyphro, a boastful and 
foolish man, who spoke about the divinities as badly as 
anybody else ; but his own teachings he laid into the mouth 
of Socrates, whom he represented in his genuine form, 
as he was wont to confute every person with whom 
he associated. 

59. NuMENius AS Revealer of the Eleusynian 

Mysteries. 

Among the philosophers Numenius was one of the 
most eager for Mysteries. A dream announced to him 
that the Divinities were offended, because he had pub- 
lished the Eleusynian mysteries by interpretation. He 
dreamed, namely, that the Eleusynian divinities, garbed 
like prostitutes, stood before a public house of ill fame; 
and as he was wondering how the Goddesses came to 
such an ignominious attire, they had angrily answered 
that by himself they had been violently torn out of the 
sanctuary of their modesty, and had been exposed for 
hire to every passer-by. 

III. THE INITIATE 
(OR, THE HOOPOE, THE BIRD OF PROG- 
NOSTICATION). 
(See Phaedo, 77). 

42. Strained Etymological Interpretations. 

'Apollo is called the Delphian because he enlightens 
with clear light what is dark, and demonstrates it in the 
clear light, ek tou deloun aphane: or, as Numenius prer 
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τιμωρίας αδελφών τ€ άδβλφοΐο ύμνούαι, ^^^ δλλα τοιαύτα . 
εϊπερ ό Πλάτων ταυτι λαβών eic τό φανερόν κατηγορεί, 
τιαραεχεϊν δν δοκεϊ μοι τοϊε Άθηναίοιε αΐτίαν πάλιν κακοΐο 
γενέεθαι άποκτείναει και αυτόν ώεπερ τόν Οωκράτην. '6πεΙ 
6έ εήν μέν ουκ δν προείλετο μάλλον ή άληθεύειν, έώρα 
bk 2ήν τε και άληθεύειν άεφαλώε δυνηεόμενοε, ίθηκεν έν 
μέν τφ οχήματι των 'Αθηναίων τόν €ύθύφρονα, όντα άνδρα 
άλαΐόνα και κοάλεμον, κα\ ει τιο άλλοο θεολογεί κακώε, 
αυτόν δέ τόν Οωκράτην έπ' αυτού τε και έν τψ ιδίψ οχημα- 
τιομψ, έν φπερ εΐωθότωο ήλεγχεν έκάετω προοομιλών. 

LDL 

Nomenio denique inter philosophos occultorum curiosiori 
offensam numinum, quod Eleusinia sacra interpretando vulga- 
verit, somnia prodiderunt, viso sibi ipsas Eleusinias deas 
habitu meretricio ante apertum lupanar videre prostantes, 
admirantique et causae non convenientis numinibus turpi- 
tudinis consulenti respondisse iratas, ab ipso se de adyto 
pudicitiae suae vi abstractas et passim adeuntibus prostitutas. 



ΕΠΟΦ. (ΕΠΟΠΤΗΣ?) 

XLH. 
^Απόλλωνα δέλφιον vocant, quod quae obscura sunt clari- 
tudine lucis ostendit, έκ του δηλουν αφανή, aut, ut Numeni ο 
placet, quasi unum et solum. Ait enim prisca Graecorum 
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fers the one, and only. He asserts, indeed, that in the 
ancient Greek language adelphos meant only; and 
from this is derived the word for brother, adelphos, 
because he is no longer the only one. 

43. The Soul is Retained in the Body as in a 
Prison, by Impulsive Passion. 

According to all these rules, we will easily be able 
to demonstrate that neither does the Good signify the 
prison (of which Plato speaks in Phaedo 16), as some 
say, nor impulsive passion, as says Numenius (Crat. 43). 

IV. CONCERNING THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY 

OF THE SOUL. 

44. The Soul is Immaterial and Incorporeal. 

(Because) bodies, according to their own nature, are 
changeable, inconstant, and infinitely divisible, and 
nothing unchangeable remains in them, there is evidently 
need of a principle that would lead them, gather them, 
and bind them fast together; and this we name Soul. 
If then the soul were a body of any kind of constitu- 
tion, even if it were as small as (an atom,) what would 
then hold that together? For we said that every body 
needed some principle that would hold the body to- 
gether, and so on into infinity, until we should reach 
the incorporeal. 

If however one should say, as the Stoics do, that a 
certain tension inhered in the bodies, which moved them 
simultaneously inward and outward, the outward motion 
effecting size and quality, while the inward motion 
effected unification and Being, then we still would have 
to ask, inasmuch as every motion derives from some 
force, which is this force, and in what does it consist ? 
Now if this force also is any sort of matter, we would 
still need the same arguments. But if it were not matter 
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lingua δέλφον *unum' vocari, 'unde et frater, inquit, άδελφόο 
dicituTy quasi iam non unu8\ 



XLIIL 

*Ότι TouTOic χρώμενοι xoic κανόα ^qibiujc διελέγεομεν, 
die οδτ€ τάγαθόν dcTiv ή φρουρά, &c xivec, ουτ€ ή ηδονή, 
dbc Νουμήνιοε. 

ΠΕΡΙ αφθαρσίας φυχης. 

XLIV. 

Τά €ώματα τή oiKeicjt φυ€€ΐ τρεπτά τ€ όντα και CKebacra 
διόλου και eic δπειρον τμητά, μηδενόο έν auxoic αμεταβλή- 
του υπολειπομένου, δεϊται του ουνέχοντοο και ουνάγοντοο 
κα\ ώοπερ ουοφίγγοντοο και ουγκρατουντοο αυτά, δπερ ψυχήν 
λέγομεν. 61 τοίνυν οώμά έςτιν ή ψυχή οίον bf\ ποτέ, εΐ καΐ 
λεπτομερέοτατον, τΐ πάλιν icTX τό ουνέχον εκείνη ν; έδείχθη 
γάρ παν ςώμα δεΐοθαι του ςυνέχοντοο, και οΰτιυο εΐο δπει- 
ρον, ?u)C δν καταντήςωμεν e\c άοώματον. 61 δέ λέγοιεν 
καθάπερ οΐ €τιυικοί, τονική ν τίνα εΤναι κίνηοιν περί τά 
εώματα ειο τό εΤοω δμα κινουμένην και ειο τό ^Ηω, και τήν 
μέν εΙς τό ?Εω μεγεθών κα\ ποιοτήτων άποτελεοτικήν εΤναι, 
τήν δέ εΙς τό εϊειυ ένώεεωο και ouciac, έρωτητέον αυτούς, 
επειδή παοα κίνηοιε άπό τινόε έοτι δυνάμεωε, τίο ή δύνα- 
μιο αυτή και έν τ(νι ούοίωται; 6ι μέν οδν κα\ ή δύναμις αυτή 

Gathrie: Nameiiia• νοα Apamea 6 
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as 3uch, and if it were only material, — for what is only 
'material is something different from matter, for we call 
material that which only participates in matter, — ^what 
then is this in which Matter participates? Is it itself 
again matter, or not matter? If it is matter, how could 
it be material and still not be matter? But if it is not 
matter then it surely is immaterial. If then it is im- 
material, then is it no body, for all bodies are material. 

Should it be said, however, that because bodies have 
three dimensions, then must also the soul, as it penetrates 
the whole body, be of triple extension, and therefore in 
any case be a body, then would we have to answer that 
although every body has three dimensions, yet not every- 
thing that has three dimensions is a body. For quantity 
and quality, which in themselves are incorporeal, may 
under certain circumstances be reckoned quantatively. 
Likewise the soul, which in itself is non-extensive, might 
be considered as tridimensional in case that by chance it 
had happened into something tridimensional. 

Further, every body is either moved from within or 
from without; if from without, then is it inanimate; 
but if from within, then is it animated. Were the soul 
a body, and were it moved from without, then it is 
inanimate ; but if from within, then it is animated. But 
it would be sheer nonsense to call the soul both animate 
and inanimate. Therefore the soul is no body. 

Further, if the soul is fed, then is it fed from the 
incorporeal, for the sciences are its food. But no body is 
fed from the incorporeal; therefore also is the soul no 
body; this was the deduction of Xenocrates. But if it 
is not fed, arid the body of every living being is fed, then 
also is the soul no body. 
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δλη TIC έοτι, τοις αύτοϊο πάλιν χρηοόμεθα λόγοιο' el hi 
ούχ ύλη, άλλ* ?νυλον (?τ€ρον hi έοτι τό ίνυλον παρά τήν 
δλη ν τό γαρ μετίχον ΰληο ίνυλον λέγεται), τι ποτ€ δρα 
icTX τό μετέχον της υληο; πότερο ν ΰλη και αυτό ή δυλον; 
εΐ μέν οΰν ΰλη, πώς Ινυλον και ούχ υλη; εΐ bk ούχ ΰλη, 
δυλον δρα, εΐ 5έ δυλον, ού ςώμα* παν γάρ οώμα Ινυλον. 
€1 δέ λέγοιεν, δτι τά ςώματα τριχή διαοτατά έςτι, κα\ ή 
ψυχή hi δι* δλου διήκουοα του οώματοο, τριχή διαςτατή έςτι, 
κα\ bid τούτο πάντως και ςώμα, έροΰμεν, δτι παν μέν ςώμα 
τριχή διαςτατόν, ού παν bk τό τριχή διαςτατόν ςώμα. και 
γάρ τό ποςόν καΐ τό ποιόν, άςώματα όντα καθ' έαυτά, κατά 
ςυμβεβηκός έν δγκψ ποεοΟται. οΰτως οδν και τή ψυχή 
καθ' έαυτήν μέν πρόςεςτι τό άδιάςτατον, κατά ςυμβεβηκός 
hi, τφ έν φ έςτι τριχή διαςτατψ δντι ςυνθεωρεΐται και αυτή 
τριχή διαςτατή. "Ετι παν ςώμα ή έΗωθεν κινείται ή ένδο- 
θεν άλλ' εί μέν έΗωθεν, άναγκαίως άψυχον έςται, εΐ bk 
?νί)οθεν, ίμψυχον. €1 bi ςώμα ή ψυχή, ει μέν έΗωθεν κι- 
νοϊτο, δψυχός έςτιν εί bk Ινδοθεν, έμψυχος, δτοπον bk 
κα\ τό έμψυχον και τό δψυχον λέγειν τήν ψυχή ν ούκ δρα 
ςώμα ή ψυχή. "Ετι ή ψυχή εΐ μέν τρέφεται, υπό άςιυμάτου 
τρέφεται, τά γάρ μαθήματα τρέφει αυτήν ουδέν bk ςώμα 
ύπό άςιυμάτου τρέφεται' ούκ άρα ςώμα ή ψυχή* (Ξενο- 
κράτης οΰτιυ ςυνήγεν)* εί bk μή τρέφεται, παν bk ςώμα 2ώου 
τρέφεται, ού ςώμα ή ψυχή. 
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45. NUMENIUS TELLS MARVELLOUS StORIES. 

That men have, at times, experienced incredible and 
improbable experiences, has been the statement of many 
Greeks ; not only of such of whom it might be suspected 
that they were indulging in myths, but also of such as 
have demonstrated that they have carried on philosophy 
seriously, and relate the truth of what has actually hap- 
pened to them. Such have we read in the works of 
Chrysippos of Soloi, and the Pythagorean Numenius, 
in the second book of his treatise on the Indestructibility, 
of the Soul. 

46. The Soul is Explained Mathematically. 

Before those, who earlier than we have attempted to 
explain the nature of the soul mathematically as some 
medium between the natural and the supernatural, it is 
asserted by those who call the soul a number, that it 
consists of unity, as something indivisible, and of the 
indefinite doubleness (manifold) as something divisible. — 
Others, however, who conceive of the soul as of a 
geometrical figure, insist that it consists of a point and 
the divergence (either a locus and the divergence of two 
lines, or a centre and the radius of a circle) ; of which 
the first is indivisible, and the second divisible. Of the 
first opinion are the partisans of Aristander, Numenius, 
and the majority of the expounders; of the second 
opinoin is Severus. 

47. The Legend of the AtlaNteans Only 

Allegorical. 

Several refer the story of the Atlanteans and the 
Athenians to the separation of the more beautiful souls, 
which receive their life from Athene (the goddess of 
wisdom), and the other creative souls, who are related 
to the (Neptune), the divinity which presides over birth. 
Thus does Numenius explain it. 

p. 26. Origen asserts that the whole story is an inven- 
tion and tiius much did he grant the companions of 
Numenius. 
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XLV. 

TTapaboSa bk πράγματα xoic άνθρώποΐ€ έπιφαίνεςθαί 
iroT€ κα\ των *€λλήνιυν Ιςτόρηοαν ου μόνον οι ύπονοηθεντεο 
δν ibc μυθοποιοΟντες, άλλα και οΐ πολύ έπιδειΗάμενοι γνη- 
ciujc φιλοοοφεΐν κα\ φιλαλήθιυο έκτίθεοθαι τά εΐο αυτούς 
φθάοαντα. Τοιαύτα b* άνέγνωμεν παρά τψ €ολεϊ Χρυοίππψ 

και τφ ΤΤυθαγορείιμ Νουμηνίψ έν τψ δευτέρψ 

περί άφθαροίαο ψυχής. 

XLVI. 

Τών hi πρό ημών οΐ μέν μαθηματικήν ποιουντεε τήν ού- 
είαν τής ψυχής ώς μέεην τών τε φυςικών και τών ύπερ- 
φυών, οΐ μέν αριθμόν αυτήν είπόντεε έκ μονάδος ποιουειν 
ώς άμερίςτου κα\ έκ τής άορίςτου δυάδος ώς μεριςτής* οΐ 
bk ώς γεωμετρικήν ύπόεταςιν ουςαν έκ ςημείου και διαςτά- 
ςειυς, του μέν άμερους, τής hi μεριςτής* τής μέν προτέρας 
είςΐ δόξης οΐ περ\ ΆρΙςτανδρον καΐ Νουμήνον κα\ άλλοι 
πλεϊςτοι τών έΕηγητών, τής δέ δευτέρας Οεβήροο 

XLVn. 

01 δέ (τήν περί Άτλαντίνων και 'Αθηναίων Ιςτορίαν άνα- 
πέμπουςιν) εΙς ψυχών διάςταςιν καλλιόνων και τής Άθηνας 
τροφίμων κα\ γενεειουργών άλλιυν, (Α καΐ τψ τής γενέςεωο 
έφόρψ θεφ προςήκουςΓ καΐ έςτι τής έΗηγήςειυς ταύτης 
Νουμήνιος. 

ρ. 26: Όριγένης δέ πεπλάεθαι μέν έλεγε τό διήγημα καΐ 
τοςοΟτόν γε ςυνεχώρει τοις άμφΐ τόν Νουμήνιον (ad Plat 
Tim• p. 2 1 A). 
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62a. Soul-struggle before Incarnation. 

These theologians and Plato teach that before the 
souls descend into material bodies, they must go through 
a struggle with the physical demons who are of western 
nature, inasmuch as, according to the belief of the 
Egyptians, the West is the abode of harmful demons. 

62b. Porphyry follows the Teachings of Numenius. 
Of this opinion is Porphyry, of whom we would be 
very much surprised if he asserted any teaching differ- 
ing from that of Numenius. 

64. The Evil Demons Delight in Sacrificial Smoke. 
I remember having read in the book of a certain 
Pythagorean, where he was expounding the hidden 
meanings of the Poet (Homer), that the prayer of 
Chryses to Apollo, and the plague which Apollo sent 
down upon the Greeks, were proofs that Homer knew 
of certain evil demons, who delight in sacrificial smoke; 
and who, as reward to the sacrificer, grant them the ruin 
of others as answer to their prayers. 

61. Numenius as Vulgarizer οϋ the Serapis 

Mysteries. 

In the books of the Pythagorean Numenius we read 
a description of the formation of (Serapis). The latter 
was said to participate in the being of everything that 
is produced by nature, animals and plants. So one could 
see that he was erected into a divinity not only by the 
sculptors, with the aid of profane mysteries, and magic 
means that evoke demons, but also by magicians and 
sorcerers, and of the demons evoked by their incanta- 
tions. 

48. All in All. 

Some (philosophers) locate in the divisible soul the 
whole intelligible world, the Gods, the Demons, and the 
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LXn. 

TTpiv bk elc τα ciepea οώματα lac ψυχάο κατελθεϊν πό- 
λεμον παραδίδωοι των ψυχών πρόο τούο ύλικούο δαίμοναο, 
ouc τή t>uc€i προςψκείΐϋοεν έπει και ή bucic, u)c έλεγον 
ΑΙγύπτιοι, τόποο έςτι δαιμόνων κακωτικών. έπι be ταύτηο 
f CTi τηο οΐήςεως 6 φιλόοοφοο ΤΤορφύριοο, δν και θαυμάοειεν 
δν τις €ΐ έτερα λίγει της Νουμηνίου παραδόςεωο. 

LXIV. 

Μφνημαι hk παρά τινι των Πυθαγορείων άναγράψαντι 
περί των έν ύπονοίςι παρά τφ ποιητή λελεγμίνων, άνα- 
γνούε, δτι τα του Χρύεου πρόε τόν 'Απόλλωνα ?πη, κα\ ό 
έΕ Άπόλλωνοε έπιπεμφθειε τοϊε "ελληει λοιμός, 5ι6άεκει, 
δτι ήπίςτατο "Ομηροε πονηρούς τιναε δαίμονας, χαίρονταε 
ταϊς κνίςςαις και ταϊς θυςίαιε, μιςθούς όποόώόναι τοις 
θύςαςι την έτφων φθοράν, ει τοιούτο οι θυοντεε ευχοιντο. 

LXI. 

Άνέγνωμεν δέ παρά Νουμηνίψ τφ ΤΤυθαγορείω περί της 
καταςκευής αύτου, ώς άρα πάντων των ύπό φύςεως διοι- 
κούμενων μετέχει ούείας ίψων και φυτών ϊνα boHq μετά 
τών άτελέςτων τελετών καΐ τών καλουςών δαίμονας μαγγα- 
νειών ούχ ύπό άγαλματοποιών μόνων καταεκευάεεεθαι θεός 
άλλα καΐ ύπό μάγων κα\ φάρμακων και τών έπψδαΐς αυτών 
κηλουμένων δαιμόνων. 

XLVin. 
Οϊτινες καΐ έν τή μ€ριςτή ψυχή τόν νοητόν κόςμον καΐ 
θεούς καΐ δαίμονας και τάγαθόν καΐ πάντα τά πρεςβύτερα 
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Good, and everything that deserves reverence; likewise 
do they assert that all is in all; but this is in a manner 
such that each thing is in each in a manner suitable to 
its nature. Of this opinion is undoubtedly Numenius. 

49a. Life is a Battle. 

Even among the Platonists many differ; for some, 
like Plotinos and Porphyry, comprehend the forms and 
the organic parts of life, and the energizings (of life?) 
into a single system and idea; but others, like Numenius, 
strive to conceive of it, as a battle. 

49b. Evil as an External Accretion. 

p. 896. Of those who think otherwise are Numenius 
and Kronius, who think that evil is somehow added or 
grown to from the outside, and namely, from Matter. 

50. All Incarnations are of Evil. 

Some of the younger (philosophers) do not make this 
distinction. As they possess no distinguishing character- 
istic, they confuse indiscriminately the incarnation of all 
things, and assert boldly that they are all of evil; and 
especially the companions of Kronius, Numenius, and 
Harpocrates. 

51. The Soul is Indiscerptibly One with God. 

Numenius seems to teach the unification and the in- 
discerptibility of the soul with its source. 

5J. Presentation a Casual Consequence of the 
Synthetic Power of the Soul. 

Numenius, who says that the S3mthetic power (of the 
soul) is receptive to energies; but that its power of 
presentation is a casual consequence; not its function 
or result, but a by-product. 
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έν αυτή ένιδρύουςι, κα\ έν παςιν djcauxujc πάντα cTvai 
αποφαίνονται, oIkciuuc μίντοι κατά τήν αυτών ούςίαν έν 
έκάοτοιο. Και ταύτηο τήο δόΗηο άναμφιοβητήτωο μέν έοτι 
Νουμήνιοο. 

XLIX. 

"Ηδη τοίνυν κα\ έν αύτοϊο τοϊο ΤΤλατωνικοΐο πολλο\ bia- 
αταςιάΐουαν, ο\ μέν elc μίαν ςύνταΗιν και μίαν Ιδέαν τα 
€Ϊί)η και τά μόρια τήο Ζωής και τά ενεργήματα ςυνάγοντεο, 
ιδςπερ Πλωτΐνόο τε και ΤΤορφύριοο* οΐ hi εΙς μάχην ταύτα' 

κατατείνοντεο, ώςπερ Νουμήνιος ρ. 896: Τών b' αύ 

διϊοταμένιυν πρόο τούτους κα\ άπό τών ίΗιυθεν προςφυο- 
μένων προοτιθέντων όπωςουν τή ψυχή τό κακόν, άπό μέν 
της υληο Νουμηνίου και Κρονίου πολλάκις 

L. 
Τινές 6έ τών νεωτέρων ούχ ούτως διακρίνουςιν. Ουκ 
έχοντες bt ςκοπόν τής διαφορότητος εις ταύτό ςυγχέουςι 
τάς ένςωματώςεις τών δλων, κακάς b' εΤναι πάςας διϊςχυ- 
ρίΐονται, και διαφερόντως οι περί Κρόνιόν τε καΐ Νουμή- 
νιον καΐ Άρποκρατίωνα. 

LL 

"βνωςιν μέν οδν και ταυτότητα άδιάκριτον τής ψυχής 
προς τάς εαυτής αρχάς πρεςβεύειν φαίνεται Noυμήvιoc 

LH. 

Νουμήνιος bk τήν ςυγκαταθετικήν δύναμιν παραδεκτι- 
κήν ενεργειών φήςας εΤναι, ςύμπτωμα αυτής φηςιν είναι 
τό φανταςτικόν, ού μήν έργον τε και άποτέλεςμα, άλλα πα- 
ρακολουθημα. 
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53- NuMENius Assumes Two Souls^ not 

Soul-functions. 

Others, among whom is also Numenius, do not assume 
three parts of the soul, or at least two, namely, the 
rational and the irrational parts; but they think that we 
have two souls, a rational one, and an irrational one. 
Some of these again consider both immortal; others, 
only the rational. 

54. Allegory of the Cave oi^ the Nymphs. 

Numenius and his companion Kronius consider the 
Cave (of the Nymphs) an image and a s)rmbol of the 
World. (They hold that) in the heaven there are two 
extremities ; there being nothing more southern than the 
winter-tropic, nor more northern, than the summer- 
tropic, the summer-tropic being that of Cancer, and the 
winter-tropic, that of Capricorn. Because the tropic 
of Cancer is in the greatest proximity to the earth, it 
was very properly ascribed to the moon, because the latter 
is nearest to the earth; but inasmuch as the southern 
pole is still invisible, to the tropic of Capricorn is as- 
cribed the most distant and highest of the planets 
(Saturn). 

Cap. 22, That is why the theologians asserted that 
these two, the Cancer and the Capricorn, are in reality 
two gates; For Plato asserted {Rep, x, 13) there were 
two openings, that of Cancer, through which souls de- 
scended, and that of Capricorn, through which they as- 
cended. Cancer is northern, and descending, Capricorn 
to the south, and ascending. The northern opening is 
for the souls that descend to birth. 

55. Immortality of the Forms of Matter. 

Some, like Numenius, represent as immortal every- 
thing, from the rational soul, to the soulless forms of 
inorganic nature {oTi^ habit, a Stoic term). 
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Lm. 

*Αλλοι bi, ών και Νουμήνιοο, ού τρία μέρη ψυχήο μιδο 
ή buo τ€, τό λογικόν και δλογον, άλλα buo ψυχάς έχει ν 
ημάς οϊονται [ώοπερ και δλλοι], τήν μέν λογική ν, τήν bk 
δλογον ών πάλιν ο1 μέν δμφιυ άθανάτουο, ο\ bi τήν λο- 
γικήν άθάνατον κτλ. 

LIV• 

Του bk δντρου εικόνα και ουμβολόν φηοι του κόομου 
φφοντοε Νουμήνιοο και ό τούτου εταίρος Kpovioc, buo 
είναι έν ούρανώ δκρα* ών ούτε νοτιώτερόν έετι του χειμε- 
ρινού τροπικού, ούτε βορειότερον του θερινού* &τι b' 6 μέν 
θερινόο κατά καρκίνον, ό bi χειμερινός κατ' αιγόκερων. και 
προογειότατοο μέν ών ήμϊν ό καρκίνοε εύλόγωε τή προε- 
γειοτάτη εελήνη άπεbόθη• άφανουε b* ?τι δντοε του νο- 
τίου πόλου τί!^ μακράν ίτι άφεετηκότι και άνωτάτψ τών 
πλανιυμένιυν πάντων ό αίγόκερωε άπεbόθη [ήγουν τψ Κρό- 

νψ] cap. 22: bvo ουν ταύταε ίθεντο πύλαε καρκίνον 

και αίγόκεριυν οι θεολόγοι* Πλάτων bk bvo ετόμια ίφη• 
τούτων bk καρκίνον μέν εΤναι, bi' οδ κατίαειν αϊ ψυχαί, αΐ- 
γόκερων bi, bi* ου άνίαειν αλλά καρκίνος μέν βόρειος και 
καταβατικός, αίγόκερωε bk νότιος καΐ άναβατικός* ίςτι bk 
τά μέν βόρεια ψυχών εΐε γένεειν κατιουςών. 

LV. 
"Οτι ο1 μέν άπό της λογικής ψυχής άχρι τής άψυχου 
δεως άπαθανατίίουςιν, ώς Νουμήνιοο 
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56. All Souls are Immortal. 

Among those who have spoken of the divisibility of 
the soul from the body, some declare that it is divisible 
from the body; the rational, the irrational, and the 
vegetative. So thought Numenius, who permitted himself 
to be misled by some expressions of Plato who {Phaedr. 
51) said, "every soul is immortal." 

57. Process of Human Degeneration. 

(In contrast to an allegorical interpretation of the 
Platonic teaching of Metempsychosis, in Phaedo 70), it 
is assumed by Plotinos, Harpocrates, Amelius, Boethus, 
and Numenius, that when Plato speaks of a kite, he 
means nothing else than a kite; and likewise, when he 
speaks of a wolf, an ass, a monkey, or a swan. For they 
assert that it is possible that the soul should fill itself up 
with badness from the body, and become assimilated to 
the irrational creatures ; to whomsoever it has assimilated 
itself, to it does it strive ; and the one enters into this, the 
other into the other animal. 



V. CONCERNING SPACE. 
(SEE FRAGMENT 11, AND PLATO, TIMAEUS, 

58. Numenius Allegorizes out of Hebrew Scriptures. 

But I know that Numenius, a man who has supremely 
well interpreted Plato, and who placed confidence in 
Pythagorean teachings, — ^in many passages of his writ- 
ings expotmds utterances of Moses and the Prophets, and 
has interpreted them allegorically in a not improbable 
manner; as in his treatise On the Initiate, and in those 
about Numbers, and Space. 
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LVI. 

Τών hi. χωριοτήν είρηκότων ol μέν παοαν ψυχήν χω- 
ριοτήν οώματοο είρήκαςι, και τήν λογική ν κα\ τήν δλογον 
κα\ τήν φυτική ν oloc ήν Νουμήνιοο πλανηθειο άπό τινιυν 
^ηοεώίων Πλάτωνος, είπόντοο έν Φαίδρψ* πβοα ψυχή αθά- 
νατος. 

LVn. 
ΤΤλωτϊνοο γουν κα\ *Αρποκρατίων, *Αμέλιθ€ κα\ Βοηθόο 
κα\ Νουμήνιοο τόν τοΟ ΤΤλάτωνοο Ικτϊνον παραλαβόντεο 
Ικτίνο ν παραδώόαοι, καΐ τόν λύκο ν λύκον κα\ βνον τόν 
δνον, κα\ ό πίθηκοο αυτοΪ€ ουκ δλλο ή τούτο κα\ ό κύκνος 
ουκ δλλο ή κύκνος νομίΙςταΓ και γάρ άπό του ςώματος 
κακίας έμπίπλαςθαι τήν ψυχήν δυνατόν βΤναι λίγουςι και 
τοις άλόγοις έΗεικάΖεςθαΓ φ γουν ώμοιώθη, κατά τούτο 
φέρεται, άλλη άλλο Σψον ύποδυςα. 

ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΠΟΥ. 

LVni 
*€γώ b* οΤθα και Νουμήνιον, άνδρα πολλφ κρεϊττον διη- 
γηςάμενον Πλάτωνα κα\ τών Πυθαγορείων δογμάτων πιςτεύ- 
ςαντα, πολλαχου τών ςυγγραμμάτων αύτου έκτιθέμενον τα 
Μωυςέως κα\ τών προφητών κα\ ουκ άπιθάνως αότά τρο- 
πολογουντα, ώςπερ έν τφ καλουμένψ "Εποπι καΐ έν τοις 
περί αριθμών και έν τοις περ\ τόπου. 
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VI. ABOUT NUMBERS. 

(SEE FRAGMENTS lo, 25, 44, 46, AND PLATO, 

TIMAEUS, 14.) 

60. Perhaps Numenius Taught Pythagorean Numer- 
ical Cabalism about the Soul. 

Theodorus, the philosopher of Asine, was permeated 
with the teachings of Numenius. He spins dreams about 
the birth of the soul in a rather original manner, busying 
himself with letters, their form, and numbers . . . mak- 
ing the universal or geometrical number out of the 
{fourfold) soul, inasmuch as the group of seven finds 
itself in the name gf the soul 



VII. FRAGMENT FROM NEMESIUS, ATTRIB- 
UTED JOINTLY TO NUMENIUS AND 

AMMONIUS SACCAS. 
66. On the Immateriality of the Soul. 

(See Fr. 44-57•) 
It will suffice to oppose the arguments of Ammonius, 
teacher of Plotinus, and those of Numenius the Pyth- 
agorean, to that of all those who claim that the soul is 
material. These are the reasons: "Bodies, containing 
nothing unchangeable, are naturally subject to change, to 
dissolution, and to infinite divisions. They inevitably 
need some principle that may contain them, that may 
bind and strengthen their parts ; this is the unifying prin- 
ciple that we call soul. But if the soul also is material, 
however subtle be the matter of which she may be com- 
posed, what could contain the soul herself, since we have 
just seen that all matter needs some principle to contain 
it? The same process will go continuously to infinity 
until we arrive at an immaterial substance." 
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ΠΕΡΙ ΑΡΙΘΜϋΚ 

LX. 

θεόδοροε δέ, 6 έκ τήο Άοίνης φιλόοοφοο, τών Νουμη- 
νείιυν λόγιυν έμφορηθειο καινοπρεπεςτερον τους περί τήο 
ψυχογονίαο διέθηκε λόγους από τών γραμμάτων και τών 
χαρακτήρων και τών αριθμών, ποιούμενοο τάο έπιβολάς . . . 
ποιεϊν τον ςύμπαντα αριθμόν ή τόν γεωμετρικόν αριθμόν . . . 
(τήν τετρακτύν), fj . . . ϊπταο . . . έν τψ ονόματι τήο ψυχής 
oCcnc 

Ε NEMESIO 

LXVI. 

De Natura Humana, ii; vide Numcnii Fr. 44-57. 
KoLvy μ€ν ovv TTpos ττάντας τους \€γοντας σώμα 
την φνχην^ άρκ€σ€ΐ τα τταρα * Αμμωνίου του διδασ*- 
καΚου ΏΧωτίνου^ και ^ουμηνίου του ΤΙυθαγορίκοΰ 
€ΐρημ€να^ ΈίσΙ δβ ταύτα' Τά σώματα Ty olKeiq, φύ- 
σ€ΐ^ τρ€7Γτα οντά και σκ^Βαστα και διόλου €ΐς άπει- 
ρον τμητα^ μηδενός iv αύτοΐς αμετάβλητου ύπολβι- 
ΤΓομένου^ δεΐται του συντιθέντος καΧ συναγοντος και 
ωστΓ€ρ συσφίγγοντος και συγκρατουντος αυτα^ oirep 
φυγην \4γομ€ν^ Ει τοίνυν σωμά εστίν η φυχη οιον- 
δήποτε^ €1 και ΧετΓΤομερεστατον^ τι πάλιν εστί το 
συνεχ^ον εκείνην; *Έ&είχ^θη γαρ^ παν σώμα δειοτ^αι 
του συνεχοντος^ και ούτως εΙς άπειρον^ εως αν κα- 
ταντησωμερ εις άσώματον^ 
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VIII. REFERENCES FROM PLOTINOS. 

67. Derivation of "Apollo." 

(See Fr. 42; Enn. v. 5, 6.) 

That is why the Pythagoreans were accustomed, among 

each other, to refer to this principle in a symbolic manner, 

calling him Apollo, which name means a denial of mani- 

foldness. 

68. Pythagorean Theology of the Cosmic Genesis. 

(See Fr. 15-17; Enn. v. 4, 2.) 
This is the reason of the saying, "The ideas and num- 
bers are born from the indefinite doubleness, and the 
One;" for this is intelligence. 

69. NuMENiAN Name for the Divinity. 
(See Fr. 20; Enn. v. 8, 5.) 
That is why the ancients said that ideas are essences 
and beings. 

70. Evils Are Unavoidable. 
(See Fr. 16, 17 ; Enn. i. 8, 6; also i. 4, 11 ; iii. 3, 7.) 
Let us examine the opinion that evils cannot be de- 
stroyed, but are necessary, 
fore fend 'its destruction (especially) at times when they 
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Ε PLQTINO 

LXVII. 
Enneades v. 8. 5; vide Numenii Fr. 20• 

Δ10 καΐ τάς t8ea9 ορτα ekeyov ehfcu oi naXauol 
καΐ ουσίας. 

LXVIII. 
Enneades v. 4. 2. vide Numenii Fr. 15-17. 

Δ10 και €Ϊρηται €Κ της αορίστου δνάδθ9 καΐ του 
€νοζ τα €Ϊ8η καΐ oi αριθμοί • τούτο γαρ 6 νους. " 

LXIX. 
Enneades ν. $.6; vide Numenii Fr. 42. 

^Οθει/ και * Απόλλωνα οι ΤΙυθαγορικοι συμβολικως 
προς άλλτ^λου? €σημαινον^ άποφάσ€ΐ των πολλών. 

LXX. 

Enneades i.8.6; vide i.4*ii; ϋί•3•7• Numenii Fr. 16» 17. 

*Έ^•ισκ€7ΓΤ€ον δέ, και πως Xeyerai, μη αν άπολέσ^ 
^<u τα κακα^ αλλ* eli^at έζ ανάγκης. 
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HISTORY OF THE SUCCESSORS OF PLATO, OR 
WHY THEY DIVERGED FROM HIM. 

FIRST BOOK. 
I. Why the Successors of Plato diverged from Him. 

1. Under Speusippus, Plato's nephew, and Xenoc- 
rates, his successor, and Polemo, who took over the 
school from Xenocrates, the character of the teachings 
remained almost the same, because the notorious teaching 
of the "reserve of judgment" and the like, did not yet 
exist. 

Later, however, much was declared differently, and was 
twisted, and the (teachers) did not remain with the first 
tradition. Although they all began with Plato, they all 
left him, some more quickly, some more slowly, purposely 
or unconsciously and sometimes even out of ambition. 

2. My object, however, is not to oppose men like 
Xenocrates, but to save the honor of Plato. For it 
makes me indignant that they did not prefer to suffer 
and do any and all things, merely to save their agreement 
(with Plato). Plato, who though he was not better than 
the great Pythagoras, but also probably no worse, surely 
deserved it of them, that they should have followed and 
honored him ; and they would also have had good reason 
to have highly esteemed Pythagoras. 

3. On the contrary, there was no great necessity that 
the Epicureans should have preserved the teachings of 
their master so scrupulously; but they understood them, 
and it was evident that they taught nothing that diverged 
from the doctrines of Epicurus in any point. They agreed 
that he was the true Wise-man, remained unanimously 
with him, and therefore were fully justified in bearing 
his name. Even among the later Epicureans it was an 



ΠΕΡΙ ΤΗΣ ΤΩΝ ΑΚΑΔΗΜΑΪΚΩΝ 
ΠΡΟΣ ΠΑΑΤϋΝΑ ΔΙΑΣΤΑΣΕΙΣ. 

Ι. 

Ι. *€πι μέν τοίνυν Οπεύαππον τόν ΤΤλάτωνοο μέν abeX- 
φι^ουν, Ξενοκράτην bfe τόν διάδοχον του Οπευςίππου, ΤΤο- 
λέμιυνα bk τόν έκδεΗάμενον τήν οχολήν παρά Ξενοκράτουο, 
άει τό fjGoc διετείνετο τών δογμάτων οχεδόν τι ταύτόν, 
ίνεκά γε τηο μήπιυ έποχήο ταυτηά τήο πολυθρύλητου τε 
και εΐ bf\ τίνων τοιούτων δλλων. '€πει εϊο γε τα δλλα πολ- 
λαχή παραλύοντεο, τά bk οτρεβλουντεο, ουκ ένίμειναν τή 
πρώτη διαδοχή* άρΗάμενοι δέ άπ* εκείνου, και θαττον καΐ 
βράδιον διΐςταντο προαιρίςει ή άγνοίςι, τά δέ δη τινι αιτίοι 
δλλη ουκ άφιλοτίμψ ΐοωε. 

2. Και ού μέν βούλομαί τι φλαυρον ειπείν διά Ξενοκράτη, 
μάλλον μήν υπέρ ΤΤλάτωνοο έθέλω. Και γάρ με δάκνει, δτι 
μή πάν έπαθόν τε και ίδρων, οώΐοντεο τψ ΤΤλάτωνι κατά 
πάντα πάντη παςαν όμοδοΗίαν. Καίτοι fiHioc fjv αύτοϊο 6 
Πλάτων, ουκ άμείνων μέν ΤΤυθαγόρου του μεγάλου, ού 
μέντοι ϊοωο ουδέ φλαυρότερο€ εκείνου, φ ςυνακολουθουν- 
τες οεφθέντεο τε όί γνώριμοι έγένοντο πολυτιμητίίεοθαι 
αΐτιώτατοι τόν ΤΤυθαγόραν. 

3. Τούτο δέ ο\ 'Επικούρειοι ούκ ώφελον μέν, μαθόντεο 
δ* ουν έν ούδενι μέν ώφθηςαν '6πικούρω εναντία θέμενοι 
ουδαμώς, όμολογήοαντες δέ εΤναι οοφψ ουνδεδογμένοι και 
αύτοι διά τούτο άπέλαυςαν τήο προςρήοεως εικότωο. ΎπηρΗέ 
τε έκ του έπΙ πλεϊςτον τοϊο μετέπειτα '€πικουρείοΐ€, μηδ' 
ούτοΐε είπεϊν πω εναντίον ούτε άλλήλοιο ούτε '6πικούρψ 

Guthrie: Nomeniae von Apamea 7 
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understood thing, that they should contradict neither 
each other nor Epicurus in any material point, and they 
consider it an infamous piece of outlawry; it is for- 
bidden to promote any innovation. Consequently, none 
of them dared such a thing, and those teachings have 
always remained unchanged, because they were always 
unanimous. The School of Epicurus is like a properly 

administered state in which there are no parties who have 
the same thoughts and opinions ; hence, they were genuine 
successors, and apparently, will ever remain §uch. 

4. In the School of the Stoics, however, beginning 
from the very leaders, has ever reigned discord, which, 
indeed, has not ceased yet. It is with preference that they 
hold disputations, and (exercise?) themselves over any 
argument that is difficult to refute. Some have remained 
in the ancient teachings, others have already introduced 
changes. Even the first were similar to oligarchs, and 
were disagreed; and it was really their fault that the 
later Stoics criticised the earlier ones so much, even 
to the extent that some claimed to be more stoical than 
others ; especially those who disputed about externalities, 
and were petty. For it was the latter who especially 
exceeded the others, and faulted them for being busy- 
bodies and quibblers. 

5. But this fate far more overtook those who in dif- 
ferent ways, each in his own manner, derived his teach- 
ings from Socrates, — Aristippus, Antisthenes, the Mega- 
rians, the Eretrians, and others. 

6. The cause was that Socrates asserted the existence 
of three Gods, and philosophized about them in expres- 
sions suited to each single auditor. His auditors, how- 
ever, did not understand this, but believed that he uttered 
all these expressions on chance, in accordance with the 
oppinion which happened to have the upper hand with 
him at the time. 

7. Plato, who followed Pythagoras (in teachings or 
method) knew that Socrates had derived his teachings 
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μηδέν elc μηbέv, δτου και μνηςθήναι δΗιον άλλ' ?CTiv αύτοϊο 
παρανόμημα, μάλλον hi όοέβημα, και κατέγνιυοται τό και- 
νοτομηθεν. Και bia τούτο oubeic ούΙ>έ τολμςί, κατά πολλήν 
hi είρήνην αύτοϊο ήρεμεϊ τα δόγματα ύπό τηο έν άλλήλοιο 
αιβί ποτ€ ουμφιυνίας. "βοικί τε ή Επικούρου διατριβή πο- 
\χτ€\φ τινι άληθεϊ, άςταςιαςτοτάτη, κοινόν ?να νουν, μίαν 
γνώμην έχούεη αφ' fjc fjcav και €id και, a)C ίοικεν, ?cov- 
ται φιλακόλουθοι. 

4• Τα δέ τών Οτιυικών έςταςίαςται, άρΗάμενα από των 
αρχόντων καΐ μηδέπω τελευτώντα και νυν. Έλίγχουςι δέ 

άγαπώντωο ύπό δυεμενους έλίγχου, οΐ μεν τινεο 

αυτών έμμεμενηκότεε Ιτι, οΐ δ' ήδη μεταθεμένοι. €iEaciv 
ούν ο\ πρώτοι όλιγαρχικωτέροις, ο'ί δή διαςτάντεο ύπήρΕαν 
ac Toi)C μετέπειτα πολλής μέν τοΪ€ προτέροις, πολλής δέ 
[τής] άλλήλοις έπιτιμήςεως αίτιοι, είςετι έτερων ?τεροι 
ΟτωικώτεροΓ και μάλλον δεοι πλεϊον περ\ τό τεχνικόν ώφθη- 
cav μικρολόγοι. Αύτοι γαρ ούτοι τούο έτέρουο ύπερβαλλό- 
μενοι τή τε πολυπραγμοςύνη τοΐο τε οκαριφηθμοΐε έπετί- 
μων θαττον. 

5- Πολύ μέντοι τούτων πρότερο ν ταύτα ίπαθον ο\ άπό 
Οωκράτους άφελκύςαντες διαφόρως τούο λόγους, ιδίφ μέν 
Άρίςτιππος, ιδίςι δέ Άντιςθένηε, και άλλαχοΰ xbic/. οι Μεγα- 
ρικοί τε καΐ '6ρετρικοι ή εϊ τίνες δλλοι μετά τούτων. 

6. Αίτιον δέ, δτι τρεις θεούς τιθεμένου Οωκράτους και 
φιλοςοφουντος αύτοϊς έν τοις προςήκουςιν έκάςτψ ρυθμοϊς, 
οί διακούοντες τούτο μέν ήγνόουν, φόντο δέ λέγειν πάντα 
αυτόν εΙκή και άπό τής νικώςης αίει προετυχώς άλλοτε 
άλλης τύχης, δπως πνέοι. 

7- Ό δέ Πλάτων πυθαγορίεας (ήδει δέ τόν Οωκράτην 
μηδαμόθεν ή έκεϊθεν δια τά αυτά ταΟτα είπεϊν τε και γνόντα 

7• 
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from no other person, and agreed with him entirely, — 
built himself his own system also. (But he taught) 
neither in the usual manner, nor did he make his teach- 
ings very clear; but he treated each point just as he 
thought wise, leaving it in twilight, half way between 
clearness and unclearness. He did indeed thus attain 
security, in his writing; but he himself thus became the 
cause of the subsequent discord and difference of opinions 
about his teaching. (This discord therefore) did not 
originate in malice, or envy; for I would not utter any 
inauspicious words about men of ancient time. 

8. Having understood this, we must now return to 
the original point at issue, and, with the aid of the 
Divinity, we shall have to differentiate him now from 
the Academy, just as it was our purpose, at the beginning, 
to differentiate him from Aristotle and Zeno. We shall, 
therefore, grant that, in his real nature, he was a Pytha- 
gorean. Now, however, his members suffer, torn as he 
is with greater ferocity than a Pentheus. No one how- 
ever attempts to restore the whole body, (as indeed we 
are going to try to do here). 

Plato seemed more popular than Pythagoras, and more 
reverend than Socrates, because he stands in the midst 
between them softening the greater severity of the one 
to philanthropy, and raising the mockery and jocularity 
of the other, from irony to dignity and reputation ; 
and this he accomplished specially hereby, that he mingled 
Pythagoras and Socrates. 



2. The Iliad of Arcesilaos and Zeno. 

ID. But it was not my object to investigate this more 
minutely, as it is not my professed object ; so I will now 
return to my theme, from which I seem to have wandered 
far, lest I stray from the right road. 
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βίρηκίναι) d&be οδν και αύτόο ουνεδήοατο τά πράγματα, οδτβ 
εΐιυθότιυο οΰτβ hk elc τό φανερόν διαγαγών hi. ίκαοτα δπη 
ένόμιΖ[εν, έττικρυψάμενοο έν μέοψ του δήλα εΐναι καΐ μή 
δήλα, όοφαλώο μέν έγράψατο, αύτόο bk αιτίαν παρίοχβ τήο 
μετ' αυτόν οτάοεώο τε &μα και διολκήο των δογμάτων, ου 
φθόνψ μέν, ουδέ γε δυενοίφ* άλλ' ου βούλομαι έπι avbpaci 
πρεοβυτεροιο ειπείν βήματα ουκ έναίειμα. 

8. Τούτο bk χρή μαθόνταο ήμάο έπενεγκεϊν έκεϊοε μάλλον 
τήν γνώμην, και ώοπερ έΗ άρχήο προύθέμεθα χωρίΣειν αυτόν 
*Αρΐ€τοτελου€ και Ζήνωνοο, οΰτω και νυν τήο Άκαδημίαο, 
έάν ό Θε0€ άντιλάβηται, χωρίίοντεο έάοομεν αυτόν έφ' εαυ- 
τού νυν εΤναι ΤΤυθαγόρειον. "Oc νυν μανικώτερον ή Πενθεί 
τινι προοήκε διελκόμενοο πάοχει μέν κατά μέλη, δλοο b* 
έε δλου έαυτου μετατίθεται τε καΐ άντιμετατίθεται ού- 
δαμώε. 

9- *'Οπω€ οδν άνήρ μεεεύων ΤΤυθαγόρου και Οωκράτουο, 
του μέν τό οεμνόν ύπαγαγών μέχρι του φιλάνθρωπου, του 
bk τό κομψόν τούτο και παιγνιήμον άναγαγών άπό τήο 
είρωνείαο εΐο άΗίωμα και δγκον, και αυτό τούτο, κεράςαε 
Οωκράτει ΤΤυθαγόραν, του μέν δημοτικώτεροο, του bk ςεμνό- 
τεροο ώφθη. 

Π. 

ΙΟ. 'Αλλ* ου γάρ τοι ταύτα διαιτήοων ήλθον, μή περί 
Ι τούτων οδςηο νυν μοι τήε ϊητήεεωο. 'Ά bk προύδέδοκτο 

j καΐ εΐμι έκεΐεε, ή δή φρουδοο άναδραμεϊν δοκώ μοι, μή καί 

Ι που άνακρουοθώμεν τηο oboO τήο φερούοηο. 
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11. The successors of Polemo were Arcesilaos and 
Zeno; I shall return to them at the close. I remember 
that I said that Zeno first studied with Xenocrates ; then 
with Polemo, and at last became a Cynic, by associating 
with Krates. To this we must now add that he was an 
auditor of Stilpo, and that he busied himself with the 
teachings of Heraclitus. 

12. For while they (Zeno and Arcesilaos) were fellow- 
students of Polemo, they became jealous of each other, 
and in their struggle (Zeno) used Heraclitus, Stilpo and 
Krates as allies, — the influence of Stilpo making him 
eager for battle; through the influence of Heraclitus he 
became obscure and severe, and through Crates he be- 
came a Cynic. 

On the other hand, Arcesilaos made use of Theo- 
phrastes, the Platonist Krantor, and Diodorus; further, 
Pyrrho also. The influence of Krantor made him an adept 
in persuasion; Diodorus made him sophistic; through 
the influence of Pyrrho he became Protean, impudent, 
and independent of all. 

13. It was concerning him that circulated the ribald 
saying : 

("Like the Chimaera of Theognis. vi. 181 ; Diog. 
Laert, iv. 3.^, he was) 

"Plato in front, Pyrrho behind, and Diodorus in the 
middle." 

Timon asserts that he also derived love of strife from 
Menedemus, and so perfected himself in it that people 
sang about him, 

"There he comes running, with the leaden ball of 
Menedemos, hiding under his cloak vitriolic Pyrrho, or 
Diodorus." 

14. Combining the quibbles of Diodorus, who was a 
dialectician, with the sceptical expressions of Pyrrho, 
he made of himself a vain chatterer, by the fluency of 
speech of a Plato. He asserted, and contradicted himself, 
and rolled hither and yon, on all sides, just as it happened 
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11. ΤΤολίμιυνοο hi έγενοντο γνώριμοι Άρκεοίλαοο και 
Ζήνων πάλιν γαρ αυτών μνη€θή€θμαι έπι τίλ€ΐ. Ζήνωνα 
μέν οδν μίμνημαι ειπών Ξενοκράτει, είτα ΤΤολίμωνι φοι- 
τηοαι, αδθιο hk παρά Κράτητι Kuvicai. Νυνι bk αύτώ λελο- 
γίςθω, δτι και Οτίλπωνός τε μετ&χε και τών λόγων των 
Ηρακλείτειων. 

12. *6πεΙ γάρ ουμφοιτώντεο παρά ΤΤολέμωνι έφιλοτιμή- 
θηεαν άλλήλοιο, ευμπαρέλαβον ειε την πρόο άλλήλουε μάχην 
ό μέν Ήράκλειτον και Οτίλπωνα δμα και Κράτητα, ών υπό 
μέν Οτίλπωνοο έγένετο μαχητής, ύπό bk Ηρακλείτου αύοτη- 
ρόο, κυνικόε bk ύπό Κράτητοε* ό b' Άρκεςίλαοε θεόφραετον 
ϊεχει, κα\ Κράντορα τόν ΤΤλατωνικόν και Διόδωρον, εΤτα 
ΤΤύ(5^ωνα, ών ύπό μέν Κράντοροε πιθανουργικόε, ύπό Διό- 
δωρου bk εοφιετήε, ύπό bk ΤΤύββωνοε έγένετο παντοδαπόε 
και ϊτηε και ούδενόε. 

13- Και έλίγετο περί αύτου άδόμενόν τι ίποε παράγω- 
γον και ύβριετικόν. 

ΤΤρόεθε Πλάτων, δπιθεν ΤΤύββων, μέοεοε Διόδωροο. 

Τίμων bk και ύπό Μενεδήμου τό έριοτικόν φηει λαβόντα 
έΕαρτυθήναι, εϊπερ γε δή φηει περί αύτου* 

Τή μέν ίχων Μενεδήμου ύπό ετίρνοιοι μόλυβδον 
θίΕυεεται, ή ΤΤύββωνα τό πάγκρεαο, ή Διόδωρον. 

14• Ταϊο ουν Διόδωρου, διαλεκτικού δντοε, λεπτολογίαιο 
τούο λογιεμούε τούο ΤΤύβ^ωνοε και τό ςκεπτικόν καταπλί- 
Εαε διεκόομηεε λόγου δεινότητι τή ΤΤλάτωνοε φληναφόν τίνα 
κατεετωμυλμένον και ίλεγε και άντ Αεγε και μετεκυλινδεϊτο 
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to suit him; recalled his own expressions, was hard to 
interpret, was unstable, untrustworthy, and at the same 
time rash, for he claimed that he himself knew nothing, as 
he was of noble lineage. Then again (Chapt. vi. i) he 
would become like a wise man, so that his plays with 
words gave him great apparent breadth, or many-sided- 
ness. Just as it was impossible to see on which side the 
Homeric Tydides was, during the battle, whether among 
the Trojans or the Greeks, as little could one tell that 
of Arcesilaos. It was not in him to say the same thing 
twice, or to remain with a single assertion; indeed, he 
did not even believe that this was the part of a worthy 
man. Hence he was called 

"A mighty sophist, who slaughtered the undisciplined." 

2. Just as the Furies, did he bewitch and throw spells 
with words in his sham fights, through the resources of 
knowledge, and his training ; for neither did he have any 
element of definiteness in his knowledge, nor did he ad- 
mit that such could be the case with others. He terrified 
and confused; and while he took the medal for twisting 
words from their meanings, he took a malicious joy 
in the defeat of his interlocutors. He assumed a mar- 
vellous appearance; for he knew that in itself nothing 
was either shameful or handsome, good or bad; he in- 
sisted that (the moral quality of a thing depended) on 
the manner in which it was conceived by anybody. Then 
he would turn it hither and yon, or guided it in prepared 
(paths). 

3. Therefore he was like an eel, which cut itself in two, 
and was cut in two by itself, at different times differently 
explaining both (opposites, like beautiful and ugly) ; in 
a manner hard to differentiate, more obscurely than was 
permissible; if only he pleased his auditors, — for it was 
as great an enjoyment to gaze at him, as to hear him. 
He had, indeed, a fine voice, and a handsome appearance. 
That is the reason his auditors were disposed to accept 
his teachings, because his speeches came from a beautiful 
mouth, and were accompanied by friendly glances. 
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κάκεϊθεν κάντευθεν, εκατέρωθεν, όττόθεν τύχοι τταλινάγρε- 
Toc και bucKpiToc καΐ παλίμβολόο τε δμα και παρακεκινδυ- 
νευμίνοο, ούδίν τε είδώο ώς αύτόε ?φ•|, γενναϊοε ών' εΙτά 
πΐϋ€ έΗέβαινεν (cap. 6, ι) δμοιος τοΐε ειδόειν, ύπό εκιαγρα- 
φίαε τών λόγων τταντοδαπόο πεφανταςμίνοο. Του τε Όμη- 
ρικου Τυδείδου όποτίροιο μετείη αγνοουμένου οδτε ει Τρω- 
CIV δμιλέοι οδτε εΐ και Άχαιοϊς, ουδέν ήττον Άρκεείλαοο 
ήγνοεΤτο. Το γαρ ?να τε λόγον και ταύτόν ποτ' είπεϊν ουκ 
ένήν έν αύτφ, ούδε γε ήΗίου ovbpoc είναι πω τό τοιούτο 
δεΕιου ούδαμώο. Όνομάίετο ούν *δεινΟ€ οοφιοτήο, τών 
άγυμνάοτων οφαγεύε*. 

2, "Ωςπερ γαρ αί "Εμπουεαι έν τοϊο φαντάομαςι τοις τών 
λόγων ύπό παραεκευήο τε και μελέτηο έφάρματτεν, έγο- 
ήτευεν, ουδέν εΐχεν εΐδέναι ούτε αύτόο ούτε τούε δλλουε 
έαν, έδειμάτου δέ και κατεθορύβει, και εοφιεμάτων γε και 
λόγων κλοπήε φερόμενοε τά πρώτα κατέχαιρε iCb όνείδει, 
και ήβρύνετο θαυμαοτώο, δτι μήτε τι αίοχρόν ή καλόν, μήτε 
ουν αγαθόν ή κακόν έετι τί, ήδει, άλλ' δπότερον ειο τάο 
ψυχάε πέεοι τούτο εΙπών, αδθιε μεταβαλών άνέτρεπεν άν 
πλεοναχώς ή δι* δέων κατεεκευάκει. 

3- *Ην οδν ΰδραν τέμνων εαυτόν καΐ τεμνόμενοε ύφ* 
έαυτου, αμφότερα όλληλίΖ[ων δυεκρίτωε καΐ του δέοντοο 
άοκέπτωε, πλην τοΐε άκουουειν ήρεεεν, δμοΟ τή άκροάοει 
εύπρόεωπον δντα θεωμένοιε* ή ν οδν όκουόμενοε καΐ βλε- 
πόμενοε ήδιετοε, έπεί τε προεειθίεθηεαν άποδέχεεθαι αύτου 
τους λόγουε Ιόνταε άπό καλοΟ προεώπου τε και ετόματοε 
ουκ δνευ τήε έν <roic δμμαει φιλοφροεύνηε. 
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4. This (attractiveness) however, must not be con- 
sidered so simply; but its (wider effects) must be ex- 
pounded further. While he was still a boy, he associated 
considerably with Theophrastes, a mild, kindly man, who 
was not opposed to love. As he was still beautiful in the 
time of his bloom, he found in the Academician Krantor 
a lover, and associated with him. As he was not lacking 
in natural talent thereto, and made use of this super- 
ficially, and because his love of strife made him rebellious, 
he associated also with Diodorus, and (it was from these 
associations) that he learned his deceitfully convincing 
subtleties. Further, he had dealings with Pyrrho, who 
derived his scholarship from Democritus, in all regards. 
So (Arcesilaos) received also instructions from (Dem- 
ocritus?), and, except for the name, remained with 
Pyrrho in his (teaching of the) abrogation of all things. 

5. That is why the sceptics Mnaseas, Philomelos and 
Timon call him a sceptic, as they themselves also were ; 
inasmuch as he abrogated truth, the false, and what was 
probable. 

6. Although he was called a Pyrrhonian by the Pyr- 
rhonians, yet he allowed himself to be called an academi- 
cian, out of consideration for his lover (Krantor). He 
therefore was a Pyrrhonian, without bearing that appella- 
tion, and of the academicians he had only the name. For 
I do not believe Diodes of Knydos, who, in his book en- 
titled "Entertainments'* insists that Arcesilaos enunciated 
no distinct teaching out of fear of the followers of Theo- 
dorus, and the sophist Bion. who made it a business to 
attack philosophers, and did not scruple to discredit 
them in any way, and that Arcesilaos therefore was on 
his guard, lest he fall into some perplexity; and that, 
like the squib, who hides himself within his own black 
juice, so he hid himself in his (doctrine of) the reserve 
of judgment. 

7. Both of these, Arcesilaos and Zeno, started out from 
the (school of Polemo) ; but forgot it. Proceeding with 
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4. Δει hk ταύτα άκοΟοαι μή άπλώο, άλλ' fcxev ibe ti 
αρχής. Ουμβαλών γαρ έν πακι Θεοφράοτψ, avbp\ πρ(|1ψ 
και ουκ όφυβΐ τα ερωτικά, bia τό καλόο είναι ίτι ών 
ώραΐοο τυχών έραοτου Κράντορο€ του Άκαbημαϊκoυ προο- 
εχώρηοε μέν τούτψ, οΙα bk τήν φύςιν ουκ άφυήε, τρεχούοη 
χρη€άμενοο αυτή (tqlbiq., θερμουργόο ύπό φίλονεικίαο, μετα- 
οχών μέν Διόδωρου εΐο τά πεπανουργημένα πιθάνια ταύτα 
τά κομψά, ώμιληκώο bk ΤΤύββιυνι (ό bfe ΤΤύββιυν έκ Δημο- 
κρίτου ώρμητο όττόθεν γέ πόθεν) οΰτοο μέν b#| ίνθεν 
καταρτυθείς, πλην τήο προορήοεως ένε'μεινε ΤΤύρ^ιυνι κα\ 
τή πάντων άναιρίεει. 

5- Mvacdac γουν και Φιλόμηλος και Τίμων οί οκεπτικοι 
εκεπτικόν αυτόν προεονομάίουαν, ώςπερ καΐ αύτοι ήεαν, 
άναιρουντα και αυτόν τό άληθέο κα\ τό ψευδθ€ καιτό πιθανόν. 

6. Λεχθειο οδν δν έπ\ των ΤΤυββωνείων ΤΤυβ^ώνειος, 
aiboi του έραςτου ύπέμεινε λίγεεθαι Άκαδημαϊκόε ίτι. *Ην 
μέν τοίνυν ΤΤυβ^ώνειοο πλην του όνόματοο, Άκαbημαϊκόc 
hi ούκ ήν πλην του λέγεοθαι. Ού γάρ πείθομαι του Κνώίου 
Διοκλέουε φάεκοντοο έν ταϊο έπιγραφομέναιο Διατριβαΐο 
Άρκεείλαον φόβω των θεοδωρείων τε και Βίωνοο τοΟ co- 
φιοτου έπειειόντων τοΪ€ φιλοοοφουοι καΐ oubiv όκνούντων 
άπό παντόε έλίγχειν, αυτόν έΗευλαβηθέντα, ϊνα μή πράγ- 
ματα ίχη, μηbέv μέν δόγμα ύπειπεΐν φαινόμενον, ώεπερ 
bk τό μέλαν τάο ςηπίαο προβαλεεθαι πρό έαυτου τήν έπο- 
χήν. Τουτ' ουν έγώ ού πείθομαι. 

7• 01 b* ουν ίνθεν άφορμηθέντεο, δ τε Άρκεείλαοο καΐ 
Ζήνων, ύπό των τοιούτων αρωγών, όμφοτέροιο ουμπολε- 
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different methods (Arcesilaos with the Pyrrhonic, and 
Zeiio with the Cynic), and fighting with such weapons, 
they forgot that they originated in the school of Polemo. 
They separated, fighting with each other (Homer, II. iv. 
447-9; xiii. 131; iv. 472, 450): "shield struck shield; 
the lances met, and the forces of men, armed in metal, 
measured each other. The bossy shields strike together ; 
mighty noise arises, shield strikes against shield, helmet 
against helmet, man downs man. Then arises sighing and 
moaning of the killing and dying men !" 

8. That is, of the Stoics; for they did not attack the 
Academicians ; inasmuch as they did not know how much 
easier (than the Stoics) they' might have been upset. For 
they might (easily) have been conquered, had it been 
demonstrated to them that their teachings did not agree 
with those of Plato ; and that they would lose their footing 
were they to have changed even in a single point their 
definition of the (doctrine of the) incomprehensibility of 
presentation, 

9. I shall not elaborate this further here, but shall re- 
turn to it in another place, which shall be devoted to 
this. (Now let us return to our two fighting cocks) : 

They separated publicly, and fought each other; but 
the wounds were not the lot of both, — only that of Zeno, 
(inflicted) by Arcesilaos. For Zeno, when he was in 
battle, bore a grave and reverend aspect and his experience 
resembled that of the rhetorician Kephisodorus. 

For as this Kephisodorus saw that his pupil Isocrates 
was attacked by Aristotle, he did not sufficiently know 
Aristotle himself. For he saw that the teaching of Plato 
was well reputed, and he assumed that Aristotle philoso- 
phised according to Plato ; so 'he antagonized Aristotle, 
but hit Plato, and disputed his whole teaching, beginning 
with the Ideas, without knowing them sufficiently, taking 
his conception of them from the popular estimate of them. 
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μουντών λόγων, τηο μέν άρχήο δθεν έκ Πολίμωνοο ώρμή- 
θηοαν έπιλανθάνονται , biacxavrec hi Τ€ κα\ οφέαο αύτούο 
άρτύναντεο 

€ύν V ίβαλον ^ivouc, cuv b' ίγχέα και μένε* ανδρών 

Χαλκεοθωρήκων* ότάρ άοπίδεο όμφαλόεοεαι 

''6πληντ' άλλήληοι, πολύο b* ορυμαγδός όρώρει. 

*Αςπΐ€ δρ' acrrib* ίρεώε, κόρυο κόρυν, άνέρα b' άνήρ 

*6δνόπάλιεεν. 

"Ενθα b* (5μ* οΙμωγή τε και εύχωλή πίλεν avbpoiv 

Όλλύντων τε και όλλυμένων' 

8. τών Οτωϊκών* οΐ Άκαbημαϊκol γάρ ουκ έβάλλοντο ύπ* 
αυτών, αγνοούμενοι ή ήεαν όλώναι bυvατώτεpoι. ήλίεκοντο 
bi, τήε βάοεωο αύτοϊο ςειεθείεηο, εΐ μήτε αρχήν ίχοιεν μήτε 
μάχεεθαι όφορμήν. Ή μέν bή αρχή ήν τό μή Πλατωνικά 
λίγοντα€ αύτούο έλίγΗαι* τό bfe μηb* ίχειν τινά άφορμήν, 
εϊπερ μόνον ?ν τι μετίοτρεψαν άπό του δρου του περί της 
καταληπτικήο φαντα€ίας σφελόντεο. 

9. *ΌτΓερ νυν μέν ουκ ?cri μηνύειν μοι έν καιρώ, μνηεθή- 
οομαι b* αύτου αυθιο, έττάν κατά τούτο μάλιοτα γενίεθαι 
μίλλω. Διαοτάντες b* ούν εΐο τό φανερόν ίβαλλον αλλή- 
λους, ούχ οί boo, άλλ* 6 *Αρκεςίλαο€ τόν Ζήνωνα. Ό γάρ 
Ζήνων εΤχε bή τι τή μάχη οεμνόν καΐ βαρύ και Κηφιοο- 
bώpoυ του ^ήτοροο ούκ δμεινον 8c bή 6 Kηφιcόbωpoc, 
έπεώή υπ* Άριοτοτέλουο βαλλόμενον έαυτφ τόν bιbάcκαλov 
*|ςοκράτην έώρο, αύτου μέν 'Αριοτοτέλους ήν άμαθήο καΐ 
δπειροο, ύττό bέ τοΟ καθοραν fvboSa τά ΤΤλάτωνοο υπάρ- 
χοντα, οίηθείο κατά Πλάτωνα τόν Άριοτοτέλην φιλοοοφεϊν, 
έπολίμει μέν 'Αριοτοτέλει, ί βάλλε bέ Πλάτωνα, κα\ κατη- 
γορεί άρΕάμενοο άπό τών Λεών, τελευτών εΐο τά δλλα, 
S oύb* ούτόο ήbει, άλλα τά νομιίόμενα άμφ' αυτών ή λέγε- 
ται ύπονοών. 
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10. So this Kephisodorus fought with him. whom he did 
not at all wish to antagonize, and antagonized him with 
whom he did not wish to fight. 

Now as Zeno gave up the fight with Arcesilaos, so 
would the former, according to my judgment, have be- 
haved as a true philosopher, if he, for the sake of peace, 
had not undertaken to antagonize Plato. As it is, perhaps 
he did not know Arcesilaos, but he certainly did not 
know Plato, as appears from his anti-Platonic writings; 
and he injured not him whom he should have injured, 
while he treated Plato, who had certainly not deserved 
it at his hands, in the most disgraceful manner, and 
worse than any dog. 

11. This (anti-Platonic polemic) proves that he did 
not leave off from Arcesilaos from generosity ; for either 
out of ignorance of his teachings, or out of fear of the 
Stoics, he turned the "wide open jaws of war" so that 
they glanced off from himself on to Plato. As to the in- 
novations which Zeno introduced into the Platonic doc- 
trines most irreverently, I will treat of them at some time, 
when I take a rest from Philosophy ; but, except as a joke, 
may I never have leisure for such a purpose ! 

12. As Arcesilaos recognized in Zeno an opponent 
who was worth overcoming, so he attacked his teachings 
regardlessly. 

13. Concerning the other points about which they 
fought, perhaps I know but little ; and if I did know more, 
this might not be the time to record them. But (I do 
know that Arcesilaos) by every means in his power, op- 
posed the doctrine of the incomprehensibility of presen- 
tation, which was first taught by (Zeno), because he 
saw that this doctrine, as well as its name, was famous in 
Athens. 

But as Zeno was weaker, and remained silent, and yet 
did not wish to suffer wrong, he did indeed cease the 
struggle with Arcesilaos; and he was not willing to 
speak out, though he had much to say. (So he started 
in a different manner.) He fought with the shadow of 
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10. ΤΤλήν oCtoc μέν 6 Κηφΐ€Οδιυρο€ φ έπολέμει μή μαχό- 
μενος, έμάχβτο φ μ#| πολεμεΐν έβούλετο. Ό μίντοι Ζήνων 
και αύτΟ€, έττειδή του Άρκεςιλάου μεθίετο, εΐ μέν μηδέ 
ΤΤλάτωνι έπολέμει, έφιλθ€Οφει δη που έμοι κριτή πλείοτου 
άΗίιυς, ένεκα γε τηο είρήνηο ταύτης, εΐ b* ούκ άγνοών μέν 
fcujc τά Άρκεειλάου, τα μέντοι ΤΤλάτΐϋνο€ άγνοών, ώς έΗ 
ών αύτψ άντίγραψεν ελέγχεται, δτι έτΓθίη€εν εναντία καύ- 
τΟ€, μήτε δν ήδει πλήττων, δν τε ούκ έχρήν ατιμότατα καΐ 
αϊοχιοτα περιυβρικώο, και ταύτα πολύ κάκιον ή προ€ήκει 
κυνί. 

11. ΤΤλήν διέδειδέ γε μή μεγαλοφροςύνη άποοχόμενοο 
του Άρκε€ΐλάου. "Ητοι γαρ άγνοί()ΐ των εκείνου ή δίει των 
Οτωικών *πολέμοιο μίγα οτόμα πευκεδανοϊο' άπετρέψατο 
δλλη εΐο Πλάτωνα. *Αλλά και περί μέν των Ζήνωνι εΐο 
Πλάτωνα κακώε τε και αΐδημόνωε ουδαμώς νεωτεριεθίν- 
των είρήεεταί μοι αύθίε ποτέ, έάν φιλοεοφίαο οχολήν άγω* 
μή ποτέ μέντοι άγάγοιμι εχολήν τοεαύτην, τούτου γουν 
?νεκεν, εΐ μή ύπό παιδιαε. 

12. Τόν b' ουν Ζήνωνα 6 *Αρκεοίλαοε άντίτεχνον και 
άξιόνικον υπάρχοντα θεωρών, τούο παρ* εκείνου αναφερο- 
μένους λόγουε καθήρει και ουδέν ώκνει. 

13• ΚαΙ περί μέν των δλλων δ έμεμάχητο έκείνψ, οδτ' 
ϊεωε ειπείν ίχω, εϊτε και εΤχον, ουδέν έδει νυν αυτών 
μνηεθήναΓ τό δέ δόγμα τούτο αύτοΟ πρώτου εύρομένου, 
καυτό καΐ τό όνομα βλέπων ευδοκιμούν έν ταϊε Άθήναιε, 
τήν καταληπτικήν φανταείαν, πάεη μηχανή έχρήτο έπ' 
αυτήν. Ό δ* έν τώ άεθενεετέρψ ών, ήευχίαν δγων, ού δυνά- 
μενος άδικεΐεθαι, *Αρκεςιλάου μέν άφίετο, πολλά δν ειπείν 
ίχων, άλλ' ούκ ήθελε, τάχα δέ μάλλον άλλως, προς δέ τόν 
ούκέτι έν Ζΐώειν όντα Πλάτωνα έςκιαμάχει και τήν άπό 
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Plato, who was no longer among the living, and ridiculed 
him in every possible way, as occurs in public plays, as 
Plato could no longer defend himself, and as no one 
had any interest to appear as defender for him. (If 
indeed he could have induced) Arcesilaos to undertake 
(?) such a role, then would Zeno have achieved some 
gain from these (tactics), for he would thus have dis- 
tracted Arcesilaos from himself. He knew, indeed, that 
the tyrant Agathocles of Syracuse had employed this 
trick against the Carthaginians. 

14. The Stoics listened to all these polemics with 
amazement, for even at that time their Muse was no friend 
of graceful philosophical disquisitions. By means of 
such, Arcesilaos confuted them convincingly, while 
secretly removing and lopping off (part of their doc- 
trines), and substituting other points. So (?) his op- 
ponents were overcome, overwhelmed by his oratory. 
It was, indeed, agreed by his contemporaries, that no 
word, circumstance, or even the smallest deed, nor even 
its contrary, could hope for approval, if it had not first 
been approved by the (persuasive?) Arcesilaos of Pitane. 
He himself, however, considered nothing true, and 
taught openly that everything was mere talk and verbiage. 

3. The Comic Experience of Lakydes. 
(Also to be found in Diogenes Laertes iv. 59.) 

1. I would like to tell a rich story about Lakydes. He 
was rather miserly, and resembled the proverbial econom- 
ical housekeeper, who enjoys a reputation among the 
people, and who himself opens and closes his store-room. 
He himself selected what he needed, and ever3rthing else 
of the kind he did with his own hands, not indeed because 
he thought so highly of moderation, and not out of 
poverty, or lack of slaves, for he had as many of them as 
he desired; — you may imagine the cause yourself ! 

2. Now I come to the promised story. As he was his 
own manager, he did not consider it necessary to carry 
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άμάΗη€ πομπβίαν uficav κατβθορύββι λέγων, ώο οδτ* δν τοΟ 
ΤΤλάτωνο€ αμυνομένου, ύπ€ρδικ€ϊν τ€ αύτοΟ δλλψ ούδενΐ 
μέλον €Ϊτ€ μ€λής€ΐ€ν *Αρκ€€ΐλάψ, αύτόο γ€ xepbavciv φβτο 
άποτρεψάμενοο άφ* έαυτοΟ τόν ΆρκβοΙλαον. Τούτο bk ήδβι 
κα\ Άγαθοκλέα τόν Ουρακούοιον ποιήςαντα τό οόφιομα έπΙ 
τούο Καρχηδονίουο 

14• 01 ΟτιυικοΙ hi ύπήκουον έκπβπληγμένοι. *Α μοΐοα γάρ 
αύτοΐο ουδέ τότβ ή ν φιλολόγοο oW έργάτιο χαρίτων, ύφ* 
ών ό *Αρκ€€ίλαο€ τα μέν περικρούων, τα bk ύποτέμνων, 
δλλα b' ύποςκ€λίεων κατβτλωττίίβτο αυτούς καΐ πιθανός 
ήν. Τοιγαρουν προς oOc μέν άντέλεγβν ήττωμένων, έν olc 
bk λέγων ήν καταττεττληγμένων, δεδειγμένον ττως τοις τότε 
άνθρώποιο υπήρχε μηδέν είναι μήτ* οδν ίποο μήτε πάθοε 
μήτε ίργον Ιν βραχύ, μηδέ δχρηςτον τουναντίον όφθήναί 
ποτ' άν, εϊ τι μή Άρκεειλάω δοκεϊ τφ ΤΤιταναίω. Τώ 6* 
δρα ουδέν έδόκει, ούδ' άπεψαίνετο ουδέν μάλλον ή ^ημα- 
τίςκια ταυτ* εΤναι κα\ ψόφους. 

ΠΙ. 

Ι. Περί δέ Λακύδου βούλομαί τι διηγήςαςθαι ήδύ. *Ην 
μέν δή Λακύδης ύπογλιςχρότερος καί τίνα τρόπον ό λεγό- 
μενος οΙκονομικός, ούτος 6 ευδόκιμων παρά τοις πολλοίς, 
αυτός μέν άνοιγνύς τό ταμείο ν, αυτός δ' αποκλείω ν. ΚαΙ 
προηρεϊτο δέ ών έδεϊτο και δλλα τοιαύτα έποίει πάντα δι* 
αυτουργίας, ού τί που αύτάρκειαν επαίνων, ούδ* δλλως 
πενί<]ΐ χρώμενος, ούδ' άπορί()ΐ δούλων, ώ γε ύπηρχον δούλοι 
όπόςοι γουν τήν δέ αΐτίαν δεςτιν εικάίειν. 

2. *6γώ δέ δ ύπεςχόμην [τό ήδύ] διηγήςομαι. Ταμιεύων 
γάρ αυτός έαυτώ, τήν μέν κλείδα περιφέρειν έφ' έαυτοΟ 

Guthrie: Nnmenioi τοη Apamea 8 
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the key around with himself ; but, when he had closed up, 
he laid it in a hollow-tablet. Having sealed this with his 
finger-ring, he rolled the ring back through a crack into 
the interior of the house ( ?), so that later, when he again 
wanted to open with the key, he could pull back the ring, 
open again, then seal it up again, and once more throw 
the ring through the key-hole. 

3. The slaves of course observed this sly manoeuvre. 
As often as Lakydes early in the morning took a walk, 
or went anywhere else, they would open (the store-room), 
eat and drink, and carry off as much as their heart 
desired. Then they would again close up, seal the writ- 
ing-tablet with the ring, and then, to the accompaniment 
of hearty laughter and ridicule, they would throw the 
ring back through the key-hole within (the house?). 

4. But as Lakydes left dishes full, and found them 
again empty, he did not know what he should think about 
it. But as he now heard that Arcesilaos was philosophiz- 
ing about the incomprehensibility he suspected that such 
a process had occurred in the matter of the store-room. 
(He went to the school) of Arcesilaos, (and from then 
on) began to philosophise, that one could not see or hear 
anything distinctly or clearly. One day he invited one of 
his acquaintances into his house, and positively asserted 
the doctrine of the reserve of judgment, 'Ί can demon- 
strate this unequivocally, as I myself have experienced 
it, and have not merely derived it from other persons." 

5. Then he told the whole story, from the beginning, as 
to what had happened to him in his store-room. "Now 
what could Zeno answer to such a demonstrated case of 
the incomprehensibility of presentation?" "For with my 
own hands I closed up everything, I sealed it, myself, and 
threw the ring within; when however I returned and 
opened, I saw the ring within, but not the other things. 
How then should I not rightfully take a distrustful at- 
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ούκ φετο beiv, άποκλείοαο bk κατετίθει μέν ταύτην etc τι 
κοίλον γραμματεϊον εημηνάμενοο hi δακτυλίψ, τον δακτύ- 
λιον κατεκύλιε bia του κλείθρου fcu) e\c τον οΤκον μεθιείο, 
ώο ΰετερον, επειδή πάλιν έλθών άνοιΗειε τή κλειδί, δυνηεό- 
μενοο άνελών τον δακτύλιον αΟθιε μέν άποκλείειν, εΤτα bk 
εημαίνεοθαι, εΤτα b* άναβάλλειν όπίειυ πάλιν έειυ τόν δακτύ- 
λιον bia του κλείθρου. 

3. Τούτο ου ν τό οοφόν οΐ δούλοι κατανοήοαντεο, επειδή 
προΐοι Λακύδηε ειε περίπατο ν ϊ| δποι δλλοεε, και αύτοι 
άνοίΗαντεο δν, κδπειτα a)C εφίοιν ήν θυμόο, τα μέν φαγόν- 
τεο, τα b* έμπιόντεο, δλλα bt άράμενοι, έκ πεpιόboυ ταύτα 
έποίουν* άπέκλειον μέν, έεημαίνοντο hi και τόν bακτύλιov 
πολλά γε αύτου καταγελάεαντεε εΐο τόν οΤκον bia του 
κλείθρου ήφίεεαν. 

4• Ό ούν Λακύbηc πλήρη μέν καταλιπών, κενά bt εύρι- 
οκόμενοο τά εκεύη, άπορων τψ γιγνομε'νψ, έπεώή ήκουεε 
φιλοεοφεϊοθαι παρά τψ Άρκεειλάψ τήν άκαταληψίαν, φετο 
τούτο εκείνο αύτφ ευμβαίνειν περί τό ταμεϊον. ΆρΗάμενόε 
τε ένθεν έφίλοεόφει παρά τφ Άρκεειλάιυ, μηbέv μήτε όράν 
μήτε άκούειν έναργέε ή ύγιέε* καί ποτέ έπιεπαεάμενοε τών 
προεομιλούντιυν αύτφ τίνα ειε τήν οΐκίαν, Ιεχυρίίετο πρόε 
αυτόν ύπερφυώε, ώε έbόκει, τήν εποχή ν, και ίφη• Τούτο 
μέν άναμφίλεκτον έγώ coi ίχιυ φράεαι, αύτόε έπ' έμαυτου 
μαθών, ούκ άλλου πειραθειο. 

5- Κάπειτα άρΗάμενοε περιηγεϊτο τήν δλην του ταμείου 
ουμβάεαν άύτψ πάθην. Τί ούν άν, εΤπεν, ίτι Ζήνων λέγοι 
πρόε ούτωε όμολογουμένην bia πάντων φανεράν μοι έν 
τoϊεbε άκαταληψίαν; 'Όε γάρ άπέκλειεα μέν ταϊε έμαυτου 
χερείν, αύτόε bέ έεημηνάμην, αύτόε bέ άφήκα μέν εϊεω τόν 
bακτύλιov, αύθιε b* έλθών άνοίΗαε, τόν μέν bακτύλιov όρώ 
ivbov, ού μέντοι και τά άλλα, πώε ού biKaiwc άπιετούν- 

8• 
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titude towards things? For I could not admit that any- 
body came and stole the contents." 

6. His auditor, who was a mocker, had had considerable 
trouble, while listening to the tale, in reserving his self- 
control. Finally he broke out into loud laughter, and with 
continuous hilarity demonstrated how foolish he had been. 
From that time on Lakydes no more threw his ring within, 
and no more used his store-room as demonstration of the 
incomprehensibility of presentation; but took up again 
his earlier views, and philosophised along aimlessly. 

7. Now, the slaves were no fools, and (Plato, Sophist. 
266a) not so easy to control. They were like the Getes 
and Dacians, who appear in comedies, and who even in 
Dacian stammer with light scorn. But when they heard 
of the sophisms of the Stoics, or whenever they perhaps 
received a (signal) from some other side, they directly 
made an attempt, and loosened his seals. They some- 
times substituted another seal, and at other times they 
did not affix any, presuming that it would be incompre- 
hensible for Lakydes, one way or another. 

8. But Lakydes became angry, finding, on his entrance, 
the writing-tablet sometimes unsealed, or even sealed with 
some other seal. Against their assertions that it had been 
sealed with his own seal, he conducted an exact investi- 
gation, and demonstrated that it was not so. As they 
had to acknowledge the demonstration, they asserted that 
he must then have forgotten to affix the seal. But he in- 
sisted that he remembered it distinctly, having affixed the 
seal, demonstrated it to them in detail, and grievously 
complained of their thus making fun of him; and he 
swore besides. 

9. They however took up his complaints, and took the 
attitude of being ridiculed by him ; inasmuch as Lakydes 
was a philosopher, and taught the incomprehensibility (of 
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TU)C TOic πράγμαοιν ?Ηιυ; Ου γάρ τολμήοω €ΐπ€Ϊν ?γιυγέ 
τοι έλθόντα τινά κλίψαι ταύτα, ύπάρχοντοο ivbov του δα- 
κτυλίου. 

6. Και 8c άκούιυν, ήν γάρ ύβριοτήο, iκh€.lάμ€,voc τό πδν 
u)c icxev aKoOcai, μόλιο και πρότερον έαυτοΟ κρατών, άπέβ- 
βηΗε γέλωτα καΐ μάλα πλατύν, γελών τε ίτι καΐ καγχάΐιυν 
διήλεγχεν δμα αύτου τήν κενοδοΗίαν. ^Όοτε ίκτοτε Λακύδηο 
άρΗάμενοο ούκέτι μέν τόν δακτύλιον &ιυ ένέβαλλεν, ούκέτι 
bi του ταμείου έχρήτο όκαταληψίςι, αλλά κατελάμβανε τά 
όφειμένα, καΐ μάτην έπεψιλοοοφήκει. 

7• Ου μέντοι άλλα οϊ γε παϊδεο φόρτακεο fjcav κα\ ού 
Βάτέρφ ληπτοί, οΐοι hi ο\ κωμψδικοί τε και Γέται καΐ ΔακοΙ 
κάκτήο Δακικήο λαλεϊν οτιυμυλήθραο κατεγλιυττκμένοι. έπεί 
τε TOic Οτιυικοϊς τά οοφίοματα ήκουοαν, εϊτε κα\ άλλιυο 
έκμαθόντεο, ευθύ του τολμήματος ήεοαν κα\ παρελύοντο 
αύτου τήν εφραγϊδα, καΐ τοτέ μέν έτέραν άντ' εκείνης 
ύπετίθεςαν, τοτέ hi ουδέ άλλην, διά τό οϊεςθαι έκείνψ γε 
ακατάληπτα &εεθαι κα\ οδτιυ καΐ άλλιυς. 

8. Ό bk εΐεελθών έςκοπεΐτο' άεήμαντον bk τό γραμμα- 
τεϊον θειυρών, ή ςεεημαςμένον μέν, εφραγϊδι b* άλλη, ήγα- 
νάκτεΓ τών bk ςεςημάνθαι λεγόντων, αύτοϊς γουν τήν 
ςφραγϊδα όράεθαι τήν αύτου, ήκριβολογεΐτο δν καΐ άπεδεί- 
κνυε* τών 5' ήττωμένων τή άποδείΗει καΐ φαμένων, εΐ μή 
τι ίπεετιν ή ςφραγίς, αυτόν ϊςως έπιλελήεθαι και μή ςημή- 
ναοθαι' καΐ μήν αύτόο γε ?φη ςημηνάμενοο μνημονεύειν 
καΐ άπεδείκνυε και περιήει τψ λόγψ καΐ έδεινολογεϊτο πρόο 
αύτούο οΐόμενοο παίϊ^εοθαι και προοώμνυεν. 

9- 01 bk ύπολαβόντεο τάο προοβολάο εκείνου, αυτοί γε 
φόντο ύπ* αύτου παίΙεςθαΓ έπεΙ οοφψ γε δντι δεδόχθαι 
τφ Λακυδη εΤναι άboiάcτψ, ώοτε και άμνημονεύτψ* μνήμην 
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presentation), he must simply be unable to remember it; 
for memory was a sort of presentation, as they had heard 
him himself lately asserting in a discussion with a friend. 

ID. As now Lakydes had confuted their attacks, and 
brought up (counter-arguments), that did not agree with 
the teachings of the Academicians, they went to a certain 
Stoic, and learned by heart responses thereto ; and starting 
with this, they developed their arguments before him, and 
became his rivals as academic disputants. If, however, 
he accused the Stoics, then his slaves would oppose 
his complaints by appealing, not without a certain scorn, 
to the incomprehensibility of presentation. 

11. They thus carried on arguments and counter-argu- 
ments, till nothing remained whole? (there remained no 
further object to fight about?), not a pot, nor its con- 
tents, nor any utensil suitable for a house. 

12. For a long while Lakydes was in distress, seeing 
that there was no help for him in his own doctrines. 
But judging that soon his whole house-hold would break 
up, if he did not control the slaves, he fell into helpless 
despair, crying alas! and woe is me! and hy the Gods, and 
all other such senseless expressions that are resorted to 
in extremities ( ?) ; all this was uttered with cries as 
confirmation ( ?). 

13. At last, forced into a wordy argument with his 
house-hold of slaves, he did, indeed, confute the Stoic 
doctrines to his slaves; but as the slaves theh (turned 
around, and) advanced the arguments of the Academi- 
cians in order to obviate any further difficulties, 'he himself 
remained at home and guarded his own store-room. But 
as his utility was thus impaired ( ?), he finally discovered 
the source of his woes, and expressed it thus : "Children 
( ?), in the school we argue about things in this manner; 
but it is different in life !" 

(Paragraphs 14 and 15 seem to have been shortened 
by Eusebius from Numenius, Thedinga.) 
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γαρ εΤναι boHav ίναγχοο γοΟν του χρόνου έφαοαν άκοΟοαι 
ταύτα αύτου πρΟ€ τούο φίλου€. 

ΙΟ. Του hi άναοτρέφοντοο αύτοϊο τάο έπιχειρήοειο καΐ 
λίγοντοε ουκ ^Ακαδημαϊκά, αύτοι φοιτώντεε eic Οτωικών 
τινοο τα λεκτία έαυτοϊο άνεμάνθανον κάκεϊθεν άρΗάμενοι 
άντεοοφίετευον καΐ ήεαν άντίτεχνοι κλέπται 'Ακαδημαϊκοί. 
Ό bk Ctuuikoic ένεκάλει* ο\ παϊδεο bk τα εγκλήματα 
παρέλυον αύτψ υπό άκαταληψίαο, ουκ δνευ τωθαομών 
τινών. 

1 1. Διατριβαι οδν ήεαν πάντιυν έκεΐ και λόγοι και άντι- 
λογίαι, και ?ν ουδέν έν τω μίεψ κατελείπετο, ουκ άγγεϊον, 
ου τών έν άγγείιυ τιθεμένων, ούχ δεα είο οίκίαο καταεκευήν 
δλλ' &τι ευντελή. 

12. Και ό Λακύδηο τέιυε μέν ήπόρει, μήτε λυειτελουοαν 
έαυτώ θεωρών τήν τοϊε έαυτου δόγμαει βοήθειαν, εϊτε μή 
έΕελέγχοι, πάντα άνατρέψεεθαι έαυτω δοκών, πεεών ειε 
τάμήχανον, τούε γείτοναε έκεκράγει και τούε θεούε* και 
Ιού ίου, και φευ φευ, και νή τούε θεούε και νή τάε θεάς, 
δλλαι τε δεαι έν άπιετίαιε δεινολογουμένων ειειν δτεχνοι 
πίετειε, ταύτα πάντα έλέγετο βοή και άΗιοπιετίςι. 

ΐ3• Τελευτών δέ έπει μάχη ν εΤχεν άντιλεγομένην έπ\ 
τήε οικίαε, αύτόε μέν δν δήπουθεν έετωικεύετο πρόε τούε 
παϊδαε, τών παίδων δέ τα 'Ακαδημαϊκά ίεχυριίομένων, ϊνα 
μηκέτι πράγματα ίχοι, οικουρόε ήν φίλοε του ταμείου 
προκαθήμενος. Ουδέν δέ ειε ουδέν ώφελών, ύπιδόμενοε 
οΐ τό εοφόν αύτψ έρχεται, άπεκαλύψατο. "Αλλωε, έφη, 
ταΟτα, ώ παίδες, έν ταΐς διατριβαΐς λέγεται ήμΐν, άλλως 
δέ 2:ώμεν. 
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14. So much about Lakydes. He had numerous audi- 
tors, among whom Aristippus of Cyrene was prominent. 
The direction of the Academy was, after him, taken over 
by Evander and his successors. 

15. After the latter, Carneades took over the school, 
and founded the Third Academy. He made use of the 
same method as Arcesilaos ; for he also followed out the 
principle of arguments on both sides, and confuted every- 
thing that was taught by any one else. From Arcesilaos he 
differed only in the (doctrine of the) reserve of judgment, 
asserting that is was humanly impossible to refrain from 
judgment about all things. He also made a distinction 
between the Unclear, and the Incomprehensible ; although 
everything was incomprehensible, yet not everything was 
unclear. 

He busied himself also with the Stoic teachings, and 
his reputation increased through his polemic with them, 
for he did not seek the truth, but only what seemed 
plausible to the majority. This infuriated the Stoics ex- 
ceedingly. About him Numenius writes as follows: 

4. Carneades Follows Arcesilaos. 

When Carneades took over the Academy, it seems to 
have been his duty, to preserve and distinguish carefully 
what of Plato's teachings had remained unchanged, and 
what had been changed. But about that he cared nothing, 
but and for better or worse restored the condition of 
things in the time of Arcesilaos; and thus he renewed 
contentions for a long period. 

5. Carneades as Conscienceless Sophist. 

2. He remodeled the Tradition (bringing to it new 
things, and removing old?) ; scintillating in contention he 
united contradictions and over-refinements; he denied, 
and assented, and disputed for and against. When he 
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14. (Ταύτα μέν και περί Λακύδου. Τούτου bk, γίνονται 
άκουοται πολλοί, ών etc ήν διαφανήο ό Κυρηναϊοο *Αρίςτιπ- 
πο€. Έκ πάντων V αύτου γνωρίμων τήν οχολήν αύτοΟ 
διεδέεατο Euavbpoc καΐ ο\ μετά τούτον. 

1 5• Μεθ* oBc Καρνεάδης ύίτοδείάμενοο την διατριβήν 
τρίτην ουνεοτήοατο Άκαδήμίαν. Λόγων μέν ούν αγωγή 
έχρήεατο ή καΐ ό *Αρκε€ίλαος• και γαρ αυτός έπετήδευε 
τήν e\c έκάτερα έπιχείρηαν, καΐ πάντα άνεεκεύαίε τα ύπό 
των άλλων λεγόμενα* μόνψ hi. έν τψ περί της έποχήε λόγψ 
προς αυτόν διέετη, φάc αδύνατον εΤναι δνθρωπον όντα 
περί απάντων έπέχειν' διαφοράν bk είναι άδηλου και ακατά- 
ληπτου, και πάντα μέν εΤναι ακατάληπτα, ου πάντα δέ 
άδηλα. Μετείχε δέ οΰτοε και των Οτωικών λόγων, πρόο 
οδο κα\ έριοτικώε Ιοτάμενοε έπι πλέον ηύΗήθη, του φαινο- 
μένου τοις πολλοΐο πιθανού, άλλ* ού τήο άληθείαε ετοχα- 
lόμeyoc. *Όθεν και πολλήν παρέεχε τοκ Οτωικοϊο άηδίαν. 
Γράφει δ* οΰν κα\ ό Νουμήνιοε περί αύτου ταύτα.) 

IV. 

Καρνεάδηο δέ έκδεΗάμενοο παρ* Ήγηςίνου, χρεών φυλά- 
Ηαι δεα ακίνητα και δεα κεκινημένα ήν, τούτου μέν ήμέλει, 
εΐε δ* Άρκεοίλαον, εϊτ* ούν άμείνω εϊτε και φαυλότερα ήν, 
έπανενεγκών διά μακρού τήν μάχην άνενέαίε, 

V. 

2. *Ηγε δ* οΰν και οΰτοο κα\ άπέφερεν, άντιλογίαο τε κα\ 
οτροφάε λεπτολόγουε ευνέφερε τή μάχη ποικίλλων, έίαρνη- 
TIKOC τε και καταφατικΟ€ τε ή ν κάμφοτέρωθεν άντιλογικόε* 
εϊτε που ίδει τι και θαύμα εχόντων λόγων, έΗηγείρετο λάβροο 
οίον ποταμόο βοώδηε [εφοδρώε ^έων], πάντα καταπιμπλάο 
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needed potent words, he roared like a rushing stream, in- 
undating ever3rthing on both sides. By his howling he 
assaulted and deafened his hearers. 

3. Although he deceived all, he himself was never de- 
ceived ; — ^which was not the case with Arcesilaos. When 
Arcesilaos by his magic threw a spell over his auditors 
and fellow corybants, he never noticed that he deceived 
himself first, holding as true (?) what he had said, by 
the complete abrogation of all things. 

4. Cameades was still worse than Arcesilaos, for he 
did not moderate at all (the doctrine of "incomprehensi- 
bility") until he had paralyzed ( ?) his auditors ( ?) 
through his affirmative and negative imaginations (about 
the Life or the Not-life of Being?). 

5. Like the wild animals, who give a little ground, only 
to rush the more furiously on to the lances of the hunters, 
he thought that because of some acknowledgment (from 
an interlocutor) he could attack (him) all the more 
violently. Whenever he had attained his object, he 
cared no more about his former assertions; and he did 
this from principle. 

6. For he thus acknowledged that the Truth and Error 
was contained in the (mentioned) things, making out 
as if he wished to further the investigation in company 
with others, like an experienced wrestler he would give 
the investigation a master-grip and from there on he had 
the upper hand. For although he ascribed affirmative 
and negative arguments to the influence of Probability, 
nevertheless he insisted that neither of the two could be 
grasped with certainty. He thus showed himself a still 
more cunning robber (or plagiarizer) ^d imposter 
(than Arcesilaos?). 

7. He would class together something that was true, 
and something similar that was false ( ?) (which was 
similar only in external appearance (?) ) ; he would then 
equate them, and would not admit that the one presenta- 
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τά Trjbe και τάκεϊθι, και elceniTrte και cuvecupe xoOc άκού- 
ovrac bia θορύβου. 

3. Τοιγαρουν άπάγων xouc δλλουο αύτόο έμενεν aveEa- 
πάτητοο, δ μη προοήν τψ Άρκ€€ΐλάψ. 'Gkcivoc γαρ περιερχό- 
μ€νο€ τη φαρμάΗει τούο ουγκορυβαντιώνταο, ελαθεν εαυτόν 
πρώτον έΕηπατηκώο μη ήεθήοθαι, πεπεϊοθαι b' αληθή εϊναι 
δ λέγει bia της άπαΣαπάντιυν άναιρέεεωο χρημάτων. 

4. Κακόν hi ήν δν κακψ έπανακείμενον, ό Kαpvεάbηc τφ 
*Αρκεειλάψ, μή χαλάεαο τι ομικρόν, ύφ' ου ουκ άπρακτοι 
Ιμελλον f εεεθαι, κατά τάο άπό του πιθανού λεγομίναο αύτώ 
θετικάε τε και άρνητικάο φανταείαε, του εΤναι τόbε τι Ιώον, 
ή μή Ιώον είναι. 

5• Τούτο οδν ύπανείε, ι&επερ ο1 άναχάΐοντεε θήρεε βιαιό- 
τερον και μάλλον έαυτούε ιεϊειν ειε τάε αιχμάε, καύτόε έν- 
bouc bυvατώτεpov έπελθεϊν. Έπεί τε ύποεταίη τε και ευ 
τύχοι, τηνικαυτα ήbη καΐ οΰ πpoύbέbεκτo εκών ήμέλει καΐ 
ουκ έμέμνητο. 

6. Τό γαρ αληθές τε και τό ψευboc έν τοΐε πράγμααν 
ένεϊναι ευγχιυρών, ώεπερ Ηυνεργαεόμενοε τήε Ιητήεειυε, 
τρόπω παλαιετου bειvoυ λαβήν boOc περιεγίγνετο ένθεν, 
κατά γάρ τήν του πιθανού βοπήν έκάτερον παραεχών, ovbi- 
τερον εΤπε βεβαίως καταλαμβάνεεθαι. *Ην γουν ληςτής καΐ 
γόης ςοφώτερος. 

7» Παραλαβών γάρ άληθεΐ μέν δμοιον ψευboς, καταλη- 
πτική bk φανταςίςι καταληπτό ν δμοιον, και άγαγών εις 
τάς ϊςας, ούκ εϊαεεν οδτε τό αληθές εΤναι οίίτε τό ψευboς 
ή ου μάλλον τό ϊτερον του έτερου, ή μάλλον άπό του 
πιθανού. 
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tion was truer or more false than the other, or that the 
one was more credible than the other. 

8. So dream-fancies were equated with dream-fancies, 
because false presentations are similar to the true ones, 
just as the appearance of a waxen egg is similar to the 
appearance of a genuine egg. 

9. Further evils result from this philosophy, for in his 
oratory Carneades certainly was a misleader of souls, 
and a kidnapper of men. Secretly a thief, he was publicly 
a pirate, who robbed the best prepared by cunning or 
violence. 

10. Victory was achieved for every thought of Car- 
neades, and none others were recognised, for his op- 
ponents were less skillful in oratory. 

11. Antipater, his contemporary, wished to indite a 
controversial treatise against him. Although he was 
present daily at the discussions of Carneades, he never 
said anything publicly, neither in the school, nor on the 
walks. He allowed no sound to escape him, and no one 
heard a single syllable from him. In his retreat, however, 
he composed treatises against (Carneades), and left 
to his heirs books, which can neither accomplish any- 
thing now, any more than they had been able to ac- 
complish anything contemporaneously against a man like 
Carneades, who occupied so high a place in the esteem of 
his contemporaries. 

12. Although Carneades (?) publicly confused every- 
thing, on account of the Stoic passion for contention, he 
nevertheless made a veridical confession to his pupils, in 
which he taught the same thing as others. 

6. Why Mentor Opposed Carneades. 

At first Mentor was a disciple of Carneades, but did 
not become his successor. When Carneades, while alive, 
caught him in intimate relations with his own concubine, 
he did not consider it an optical illusion, and did not take 
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8. *Hv οδν όνείρατα άντι όνειράτιυν, bia τό δμοίαε φαν- 
xaciac άληθίοιν εΤναι τάο ψευδεϊο, ώο άπό ώου κηρίνου 
πρΟ€ τό άληθινόν ώόν. 

9• Ουνέβαινεν ουν τά κακά κα\ πλείιυ. Και μέντοι λέγων 
6 Καρνεάδης έψυχαγώγει και ήν^ραποδίίετο. Ήν hk κλε- 
πτών μέν αφανής, φαινόμενος δέ ληετήο, atpijuv και δόλψ 
και βί()ΐ τους και πάνυ εφόδρα παρεοκευαεμένους. 

ΙΟ. ΤΤαεα γουν Καρνεάδου διάνοια ένίκα, καΐ ουδεμία 
ήτιοουν δλλιυε* έπει και oic προεεπολέμει ήςαν εΙπεΐν άδυ- 
νατώτεροι. 

11. *Αντίπατροε γουν ό κατ* αυτόν γενόμενοε έμελλε 
μέν αγωνιών τι γράφειν, πρόε δ' ουν τούε άπό Καρνεάδου 
καθ' ήμέραν άποφερόμενοε λόγουε ου ποτέ έδημοείευεεν 
ουκ έν ταΐε διατριβαΐε, ούκ έν τοϊε περιπάτοιε, ουδέ εΤπεν 
ουδέ έφθεγΗατο, ούδ* ήκουεέ τιε αύτου, φαειν, ουδέ γρΟ* 
άντιγραφάε δέ έπανετείνετο και γωνίαν λαβών βιβλία κατέ- 
λιπε γράψαε τοϊε ίίετερον, οδτε νυν δυνάμενα, κα\ τότε ήν 
άδυνατώτερα πρόε ουτωε άνδρα ύπίρμεγαν φανέντα κα\ 
καταδόΗαντα εΤναι τοϊε τότε άνθρώποιε τόν Καρνεάδην. 

12. *Όμωε δέ, καίτοι καύτόε ύπό τήε Οτωικήε φίλονει- 
κίαε ειε τό φανερόν κυκών, πρόε γε τούε έαυτου έταίρουε 
δι' άπο^βήτων ώμολόγει τε καΐ ήλήθευε κα\ άπεφαίτετο & 
κδν άλλοε τών επιτυχόντων. 

VI. 

Καρνεάδου δέ γίνεται γνώριμοε Μέντωρ μέν πρώτον, ού 
μην διάδοχοε* άλλ' ίτι Ιών Καρνεάδηε έπι παλλακή μοιχόν 
εύρων, ούχ ύπό πιθανήε φανταείαε, ούδ* ώε μή κατειλη- 
φώε, ώε δέ μάλιετα πιετεύων τή όψει και καταλαβών παρ- 
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refuge in his doctrine of the incomprehensibility of presen- 
tation, but without more ado confided in the appearance 
presented to his eyes, and banished him out of his school. 
Mentor then fell away from Cameades, philosophised 
against him, and became his opponent, convicting of error 
his doctrine of Incomprehensibility. 

7. Carneades as Mystic, who Secretly Taught 

Truth. 

Cameades, who philosophised in contradictory manner, 
adorned himself with lies, and hid the truth among them. 
He used lies as a curtain, behind which he doled out 
sparingly the truth. He resembled those plants whose 
empty portion swims on the surface of the water, and 
even projects, while the serviceable lower portion is out 
of sight. 

8. Schism of Philo, and Foundation of the New 

Academy. 

1. This Philo (of Larissa), as soon as he had taken 
over the school, was overcome with joy, and thankfully 
cared for the school. He broadened out the teachings of 
Kleitomachus, and against the Stoics he "armed himself 
with the coruscating sword." 

2. But with the passage of time, as a result of habit, 
as the doctrine of the reserve of judgment had lost its 
force, he allowed himself to be misled by the clearness and 
unanimity of circumstances, and changed his course 
of life. As he attributed great importance to the faculty 
of judgment, he desired nothing better than to meet 
opponents who would be willing to oppose him, so that it 
might not appear that he was hitting them in the back, and 
desired to run away. 

3I Antiochus (of Ascalon), an auditor of Philo, 
founded a new Fourth Academy, He associated with 
himself the Stoic Mnesarchus, taught the opposite of what 
had been taught by his teacher Philo, and introduced 
into the Academy a mass of strange doctrines. 
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ητήοατο τήο διατριβήο. Ό be άποοτάς άντεοοφίοτευε και 
άντίτεχνοο ήν, έλεγχων αυτού τήν έν xoic λόγοιο όκατα- 

ληψίαν. 

νπ. 

Ό bk Καρνεάδης οίον άντεοτραμμίνα φιλοοοφών xoic 
ψεύομαοιν έκαλλιυττίίετο και υπ' αύτοϊε τα αληθή ήφάνι^ε. 
ΤΤαραπετάςμαοιν οΰν έχρήτο τοΐε ψεύεμαα και ήλήθευεν 
€vbov λανθάνων καττηλικώτερον. "Επαεχεν ουν πάθημα 
όοπρίιυν, ών τα μέν κενά επιπολάζει τε τω υόατι και υπερ- 
έχει, τα χρηοτά bk αυτών έετι κάτω και έν άφανεϊ. 



VIIL 



1. Ό bfe Φίλων δρα οΰτοε, άρτι μέν έκδεΗάμενοε τήν 
διατριβήν ύπό χαρμονήο έΗεπέπληκτο, και χάριν άποόιδούε 
έθεράπευε, και τα όεδογμένα τω Κλειτομάχψ ηυζε και τοϊο 
Οτωικοϊε "έκορύεεετο νώροπι χαλκω'. 

2. 'Qc bi προϊόντος μέν του χρόνου, έΗιτήλου δ' ύπό 
ςυνηθείαε οΰςηο αυτών τήε έποχήε, ουδέν μέν κατά τά αυτά 
έαυτψ ένόει, ή δέ τών παθημάτων αυτόν άνέετρεφεν ενάρ- 
γεια τε και ομολογία, πολλήν δήτ' ίχων ήδη τήν διαίεθηειν 
ύπερεπεθύμει ευ ϊεθ* δτι τών ελεγχόντων τυχεΐν, ϊνα μή 
έδόκει μετά νώτα βαλών αυτός εκών φεύγειν. 

3. Φίλωνος δέ γίνεται άκουςτής *Αντίοχος, ετέρας δρΗας 

'Ακαδημίας. Μνηςάρχω γουν τω Οτωικώ ςχολάςας εναντία 

Φίλωνι τφ καθηγητή έφρόνηςε, μυρία τε Ηένα προςήψε τή 
*Ακαδημί()ΐ. 



Vlumeniud 

Morkd anb Aeddage 



CHAPTER I. 

Why Was Namenius *Tather of Neoplatonism?'* 

The title of "Father of Neoplatonism" is generally 
conceded to Ammonius Sakkas. It should therefore 
not be applied to Numenius without some demonstra- 
tion that Numenius is worthier of it than Ammonius 
Sakkas. 

1. NEGATIVE GROUNDS. 

First, this title is usually conceded to Ammonius be- 
cause of the claims made in his behalf that he discovered 
the agreement of Plato and Aristotle. This achieve- 
ment, however, would justify the title of eclecticist, 
rather than that of founding a new philosophy such as 
Neoplatonism. Eclectic philosophers, for the matter 
of that, were common. Antiochus of Ascalon was said 
to have united the views of the Academy and the Porch. 
Philo Judaeus had interpreted the Hebrew scriptures 
through Greek philosophy. Numenius considered that 
Plato harmonized with Pythagoras,^ and, as Dicaear- 
chus later taught, that Plato had combined the teach- 
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ings of Socrates with those of Pythagoras.* He identi- 
fied the Ideas of Plato with the numbers of Pythagoras.» 
Second, Ammonius is said to have been the teacher 
df Plotinos; but the influence of Numenius can hardly 
have been of less importance. For we know that the 
writings of Numenius were read in the school of 
Plotinos ;* and so close was the agreement that, among 
others, Trypho publicly accused Plotinos of basing his 
teachings on those of Numenius, arid of strutting 
around in his feathers.' That such misunderstandings 
were not impossible appears from the fact that Plotinos 
was in the habit of putting out his writings anony- 
mously.• Porphyry acknowledges that they contained 
hidden statements of Stoics and Peripaticians.^ Amelius 
had to defend him from the open charge that he was 
a plagiarizer, "and passed off » the writings of others 
as his own."» This is specially significant in connec- 
tion with the Escoreal manuscript, where something 
of that very kind has occurred: the name of Plotinos 
was erased, and that of Numenius written in. Did 
the scribe who did so have any reason for that action ? 
Had there been no reason, would he have picked out 
a name so uncommon as that of Numenius? So 
general, indeed, was this opinion, that Amelius was 
forced to write a long dissertation on the differences 
between Numenius and Plotinos. Elsewhere we shall 
study this subject in greater detail, showing that those 
assertions were not entirely unjustified. 

2. POSITIVE GROUNDS. 

Ammonius Sakkas did indeed write sentences which 
were authoritative in the school of Plotinos; but they 
have been lost. He is hardly quoted by any writer, 
and we know him only at second-hand, through hear- 
say. The fragments of Ammonius from Nemesius are 
not entirely certain. Even Plotinos does not mention 
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him in his writings. So it would be difficult to con- 
sider bioi a world-figure. 

How different is the case with Numenius, whose 
writings were indeed likewise lost, but who was quoted 
by Pagan and Christian; on the one hand, by Por- 
phyry, Jamblichus, Proclus, Nemesius, Chalcidius, 
Olympiodorus, Aeneas of Gaza, and Johannes Philo- 
ponus ; on the other, by Clement of Alexandria, Ori^en, 
and Eusebius of Nicomedia. The seal of author itative- 
ness is impressed on him by recognition in the History 
of the Philosophers by Diogenes Laertes, in the literary 
pastels of Macrobius, and in the classic anthology of 
Stobaeus. Although, indeed, in the writings of 
Qement we find only a single fragment (13) literally, 
yet we find many approximations, or references.• 
Oriξen, however, acknowledges he read Numenius's 
writmgs thoroughly,^• which indeed is witnessed to 
by Eusebius.^^ Tertullian does not quote Numenius, 
but he also relates the simile of the Logos as cosmic 
Pilot.^' In this way Numenius achieved immortality 
through friend and foe. 

3. WHAT THE WORD "NEOPLATONISM" MEANS. 

The name "Father of Neoplatonism" really has 
nothing to do with anv eclectic movement which might 
have operated to heal the bitter Greek feuds. On the 
contrary, common sense would read into it an attempt 
to found a new school, on the basis of restoration of 
the genuine Plato. In this respect Ammonius did 
absolutely nothing, while this was the chief purpose of 
Numenius, who wrote his "History of the Platonic 
Succession'• in order to show ( 1 ) , how far the latter 
Platonists had strayed from their master; (2), how 
abortive these newer developments were; (3), that 
Plato himself was unwittingly the cause of these diver- 
gences; (4), what the "genuine Plato" had believed; 
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(5), with indications how to return thither. Moreover, 
Numenius continually expresses reverence and bold 
loyalty^' to Plato, who, as he insisted, had collected 
the best of the best (Socrates and Pythagoras). This 
Numenius oifers to his readers and pupils. This must 
surely be the chief justification of such a title as "Father 
of Neoplatonism;" and it is also the reason why such 
a title could not yet apply to Philo. Even if the latter 
taught that Platonism was the representative philos- 
ophy, still to him it was no more than an interpretation 
of Hebrew scriptures, to which he demanded ultimate 
loyalty. To Numenius alone, therefore, can we allow 
this title. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Life and Significance. 

1. EPOCH. 

To the best of our knowledge the activities of Nu- 
menius probably fall under Marcus Aurelius^ accord- 
ing to Chaignet. He is quoted by Clement of Alex- 
andria ;2 and as the latter probably employed popular 
anthologies,* probably twenty years will not be too 
much of an interval to assume between the two. 

2. GREEK EDUCATION. 

Numenius could, possibly, have acquired his Greek 
education at Alexandria, in Egypt. This is barely pos- 
sible, but not probable, in view of his initiation into the 
Eleusinian mysteries,* his thorough knowledge of, love 
to, and reverence for Plato, even quoting a liberal pas- 
sage literally;*^ his bitter enmity towards unfaithful Aca- 
demicians, and his minute acquaintance with the 
trifling details of their peculiarities. He could in- 
deed have derived much from such books as the ''Es- 
says" of Diokles of Knidos®; but hardly the details 
which do not even appear in the version of Dioeenes 
Laertes. He reveals intimate acquaintance with the 
tricks of the trade of wrestlers; and this would seem 
rather Greek than Egyptian. He uses all the mvths 
of the Greek world.'' He knows Heraklitus® and The- 
ognis; Homer is mentioned as "the poet,"® and 
must be interpreted allegorically.^^ He knows the story 
of Kephisodorus,^^ and of Agathocles.^^ All this might 
indeed be explained without a trip to Athens, which 
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after all would not have been so very unusual ; but the 
trip seems an inevitable conclusion, in view of the 
Eleusinian initiation. If then we assume this, we can 
imagine his visit to the Academy, how he must have 
raged at the unworthy successors of Plato, just as Luther 
fumed in Rome. Indeed, such an experience might 
have been the inspiration for his History of the Platonic 
Succession. 

3. EGYPTIAN TRIP. 

He seems to have known (would this have been pos- 
sible without an initiation?) the Serapistic mys- 
teries,^' and he relates the Egyptian myth of the sunset. 
It is the names of the Egyptian opponents of Moses 
that he has handed down to posterity.^* The doctrine 
of metempsychosis, even if Platonic, ^^ is by him 
interpreted literally, and this would agree with the 
Egyptian worship of animals here current: besides, 
Basilides is witness that metempsychosis was popular 
here in Alexandria. Ever since the dawn of historv 
had triads of divinities^* been worshiped. Here might 
he have learned all his Hebrew references from friends 
of Philo, and according to the assumption of Ueberwejr 
and Zeller, he might have become acquainted with the 
Valentinians.*'' It was here that Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen quoted him, that he was studied by 
Amelius, Plotinos, Porphyry, and others. If we are 
to judge from his anonymous allegorical use of a legend 
about Jesus, ^^ he might have been in the habit of 
making anonymous references, in which case we mieht 
discover one^® to the veiled image of Truth at Sais. 
References to the common Nile-inundations^^ and two 
to the lotus-plant^^ seem pretty certain. The "pom- 
peia" of ii. 13 might refer to the solemn festal Isiac 
processions. Everything, therefore, points to Egypt, 
preferably Alexandria. 

Such Egyptian traits of Numenius can be recognized 
still more clearly when we consult a book such as the 
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Mysteres Egyptiens, of A. Morel.22 Here we find 
again the water full of life-germs. ^^ God is a triad^* of 
nous,^*^ logos^® and pneuma.^'' The Demiurge idea 
is well worked out.^® Here we find Providence.^• 
Here we find the divine bark'^ and the passage of 
souls through animal bodies.*^ Plotinos himself spoke 
of Isiac mysteries, ^^ so that Egyptian traits in Nume- 
nius would not be unusual or improbable. 

Probably he returned to Apamea to close his life, 
for it was Amelius of Apamea who copied out all his 
writings, and learned them by heart, and who must 
no doubt have inherited them as a precious deposit. 

4. INTERNATIONALITY. 

Numenius was a man of the world; he was not 
limited to Greek and Egyptian mysteries, but talked 
familiarly of the myths of Brahmins and Magi. It is, 
however, his knowledge and use of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures which distinguished him from other Greek phil- 
osophers. He refers to Moses simply as *'the prophet,'• 
exactly as for him Homer is "the" poet. Plato is de- 
scribed as a Greek Moses. When we leave aside the 
Platonic references, the Hebrew quotations remain the 
most frequent.•* It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Origen testifies about him:•^ "Than Celsus, how 
much more unpartisan or impartial is Numenius the 
Pythagorean, who has demonstrated in many ways 
that he was a remarkable individual; who examined 
still other opinions (besides the Hebrew?), and who 
gathered what to him seemed true out of many 



sources." 



5. WORKS OF NUMENIUS. 



i. On the Good.•® This consisted of six books, 
imitating the dialogue-form of Plato. This was his 
chief work. 2. About the Mystery-teachings of Plato.•' 
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It probably treated of Eleusinian myths.'* The Initiate, 
or the Hoopoe, the famous Bird of Divination.'® 4. 
About the Indestructibility or Incorruptibility of the 
Soul.*® This demonstrated his interest in psychology. 
S. About Space.** 6. About Numbers.** To a 
Pythagorean the numbers were as sacred as the Ideas 
were to a Platonist. That must have been why 
Numenius identified them. 



6. COMPANIONS OF NUMENIUS. 

Numenius was sufficiently important to have made 
pupils and followers,*' and friends or companions;** 
among them was Kronius,**^ Harpokration,** and 
Boethos.*'' Theodor of Asine is said to have been 
entirely inspired by him.*' But the most important 
among these must have been Amelius,*® who was so 
bound up with Numenius that Jamblichus wrote an 
attack against both,*^® and that Proclus could not dis- 
tinguish them. From Porphyry, we learn that Amelius 
was born in the home of Numenius,*^* that from the 
same place he adopted as son Hostilianus Hesychius, 
and returned thither, when sent away by Plotinos.^* 
He had "written, gathered, and mostly learned by 
heart almost all the books of Numenius." Proclus 
would have been surprised if Porphyry diverged from 
Numenius in any point. '^' 



7. PERSONALITY. 

That so remarkable a man as Numenius left to his- 
tory no traces of the events of his life, makes it probable 
that he led a very quiet and modest existence. The 
traces of his character indicate the same. He was very 
humanly interested in dogs,*^* wild animals,*^' in 
hunting,^' in eggs,**'' and in fishes.^' Even as a 
joke, he hoped never to have leisure enough to 
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desist from philosophy.^® He refrains purposely from 
saying anything irreverent about the elder writers.*® 
He also demands all reverence for Plato, and him- 
self shows it.®^ Towards the Divinity he is ever most 
worshipful. *2 ^t the beginning of a particularly diffi- 
cult investigation, like Plato and Plotinos, he invokes 
the aid of the Divinity.*^ 

8. FAMILIAR LANGUAGE. 

Numenius interests us also, because he employs a 
well-known language. He considers his Divinity as a 
single unity comprising three divinities. He speaks 
of a "standing God";®* of salvation;®*^ of a parable 
of the Sower ;«« of "all in all";®'' of predestination,®^ 
which however is to be interpreted as a determination 
of the fate through the formation of the normalizing 
Ideas. Uzener's proposal to read "suntetamenois" in- 
stead of "suntetagmenois" has no support in the 
sources, which here agree. This is a pity, as it would 
make a very acceptable reading. He speaks of a single 
eternal salvation which broods over all,®* of a flaw 
in sacrifices or means of atonement ;''® and finally of 
immortality.''^ He says even that one phase of the 
divinities'' 2 is consubstantial with another.*" Numenius 
thus speaks our own religious language. 

9. AS POET. 

The art of poetry does not consist merely in versi- 
fication, as is testified by the libraries of forgotten 
rhymesters, while many poetical masterpieces of the 
world are written in prose. Neither do mere quota- 
tions rescue a poet from oblivion ; and yet acquaintance 
and intimate use of the classic sources of inspiration 
are really at least one element of poetic achievement; 
this we find in Numenius, who quotes Homer and Plato 
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freely. But may not poetic quality be defined as that 
which is memorable ? For instance, when we think of 
Plato, we think inevitably of two immortal similes, the 
relations of body and soul illustrated by the relations 
between horse and driver, and his teaching of the Ideas, 
as illustrated by the simile of the cave. When we think 
of Plotinos, the relation between the incarnated soul 
to the body is illustrated by the simile of the man who 
stands up in a foot-bath. Numenius fetters our fancy 
when he describes the world-directin)^ divinity as a 
pilot, safely steering the world-ship entrusted to him 
by raising his eyes to find his way through the starry 
vault above him. Still more original is his representa- 
tion of the flight of the soul to ecstatic harmony in the 
form of a boat which till the last moment is hidden 
by the waves. The simile of the Sower is immortal.'* 
also that of the central sun of existence.''^ 



10. NUMENIUS AS HUMORIST. 

Nevertheless, neither mere brilliancy nor poetic dis- 
position are likely to make any one dear to humanity 
in general, perhaps it is necessary to possess that which 
makes the whole world kin: humor. Numenius was 
no Palinurus or Thales, who, because of looking at 
the stars fell into the ocean or into a well. No one 
was more than he able or disposed to describe philos- 
ophic problems in comic form. He was not afraid to 
injure the truths which might be contained in his philos- 
ophy by exposing to ridicule its weaknesses, or those of 
its exponents. Of malice, however, he had none, and 
in the ridicule which he heaps on Lakydes betrays 
only keen knowledge and understandini;: of human 
nature, and desire to polish the roujrh diamonds so that 
they might shine. In it we see no more than all that 
is genuine or praiseworthy in the maxim "lauirh, and 
Jhe world laughs with you." 
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It is still to-day interesting to follow the practical 
refutation of the silly theories of a Lakydes. or of 
Carneades, for the reserve of judgment and the incom- 
prehensibility of apperception are not without their 
modern exponents : men who call black white, and white 
black, but who keep their eye on the main chance ir- 
respective thereof. For such people, the only cor- 
rective is humor; if they lack that, then indeed are thev 
in a hopeless case. But maybe the humor of Numenius« 
which is out of harm's way, may pierce their epidermis. 

11. NUMENIUS AS THINKER. 

However, the personality of Numenius is not our 
chief interest. He is also a thinker, as may be seen 
from the following quotation from Ueberweg.''* 

"Philo, of Alexandria, the Jew, had introduced the 
distinction between God and his world-building forces, 
which latter together constituted the divine Lo jtos ; Plu-« 
tarch of Cheronea had treated of God as unknowable 
in his essence, and cognizable only in his world-con- 
structing activity; Numenius of Apamea had hyposta- 
tized God himself and the Demiurge into two different 
beings, with whom the world was to be classed as a 
third ; and Plotinos went further in the same direction : 
with Plato, he styled the supreme essence 'the One/ 
the Good per se, but denied to it— which it still retained 
In the doctrines of Philo and Plutarch — the epithet of 
Being (to on) ; for he tauirht that it transcended 
the Being^^ of Plato.''^ He also denied to it the faculty 
of thought — in opposition to Numenius — affirming 
that it was also exalted above the rational nature.''^ 

"The most noteworthy deviation of Numenius from 
Plato (but which was not recognized by him as such)« 
consists in this, that he, following, perhaps, the prece- 
dent of the Christian Gnostics, especially the Valentin- 
ians, and indirectly influenced by the distinction made 
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by the Jewish-Alexandrian philosophers between God 
himself and His power working in the world (the 
Logos)), distinguished the world-builder®^ as a second 
God, from the highest deity. The first God is zood in 
and through himself; he is pure thought-activity (nous), 
and the principle of being.®^ The second God,®^ is 
good by participation in the essence of the first;®• he 
looks towards the supersensuous archetypes, and 
thereby acquires knowledge;®* he works upon matter, 
and thus forms the world, he being the principle of 
genesis or Becoming.®*^ 

"The world, the production of the Demiourgos, is 
the third God. Numenius terms the three Gods, re- 
spectively, father, son, and isfrandson.®* Numenius as- 
cribes this doctrine not only to Plato, but also even to 
Socrates himself.®'' Harpokrates also followed Nu- 
menius in the doctrine of the three hi)2:hest Gods. He 
also calls them father, maker, and made (creator and 
creation)." 

Chaignet's characterization is short and to the 
point:®® 

"He is the pioneer of Neo-platonism. Plato is said 
to have borrowed everything from Pytha)2:oras and 
Moses. He unites Greek teachings with oriental con- 
ceptions, opening the way for the Alexandrian school. 
From Pythagoras he borrowed chiefly the pre-existence 
and reincarnation of souls, and the conception of the 
soul's nature as number." 

In short, he introduced into and explained by Greek 
philosophy, the Egyptian notions of triads, the mediat- 
ing divinity, ecstasy, and the psychological f acultv it 
implies. He deliberately founded a Platonic school 
considering Plato the heir of the aj2:es, who united 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and Moses. He taught and prac- 
ticed comparative methods, not only in philosophy, but 
in religion. He considered it his mission to prepare 
for popular enjoyment and use the best in philosopbv. 
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religion, and in mystic rites. While Philo united He- 
braism and Greece, Numenius united Hebraism and 
Egyptian philosophy as the soul of a new Platonic 
movement. Philo was robbing the Greeks: Numenius 
the Greek retaliated by spoiling the Hebrews as well 
as the Egyptians. 

12. NUMENIUS AS REVEALER AND MYSTIC. 

If Numenius had been asked which descriotion he 
preferred, he would no doubt have answered as re- 
vealer, vulgarizer, and enlightener. He was known as 
the philosopher most greedy of mysteries;^® and he 
studied experiences, even if incredible and unlikely.®^ 
For what purpose ? 

First to reveal them. That was the complaint of 
the Eleusinian divinities ;^^ he expounded Serapistic 
mysteries; wrote about the mystic teachings of Plato;®* 
about the Initiate or Hoopoe;®^ gives out alleged secrets 
of Socrates and Plato;®* desires to become an mterpreter 
of the divinity;®** wishes to show an unveiled image of 
matter,®* and expounds all kinds of mysteries, Egyp- 
tian,®'' Homeric;®^ and even Hebraic.®® He was there- 
fore a genuine enlightener, who wishes to put every- 
thing into the light.^<><> 

Second, Numenius deserves primarily the name of 
a mystic because he teaches that contemplation is the 
chief purpose of life.^®^ He shares this view on one 
hand with Plotinos, and on the other with Clement 
of Alexandria, Orieen, Saints Bernard and Teresa, 
and with the whole company of modern mystics. 
He also teaches the methods of inner tranquilization 
and contemplation, and so in every respect deserves the 
title of a helper to immediate bliss, or ecstasy.^®* 
The expression of the flight of the alone to the alone 
should not therefore be credited to Plotinos alone; the 
word flight is from Empedocles, and the rush or union 
of the alone to the alone, is from Numenius. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The reader cannot help being delij^hted with the 
convergence of the manifold rays of the genius of 
Numenius: his individual, poetic, humorous, world- 
wise personality; his originality as living: thinker, his 
fidelity to comparative religion ; his mysticism so scien- 
tific, yet withal so practical. Any one of these qualities 
would justify a claim to a permanent niche in the historv 
of the world. Together, they form a mighty beacon, to 
cheer, comfort and direct us, grateful as we are that 
at no time has God left himself without a witness in 
his world. 
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CHAPTER III 
Namemus*• View of Blatter. 

To realize Numenius's conception of matter, we must 
remember that Greek philosophy began with the ma- 
terialism of the Hylicists. The Eleatics taught the unity 
of the incorporeal. Anaxagoras assumed a "nous/' 
or mind, which instilled order into this chaos, and in 
doing this, he introduced into Greek philosophy a 
dualism between spirit and matter. Plato finds the 
true being in the incorporeal, even if he cannot carry 
out a monism rigorously. Aristotle made matter a 
mere deprivation. The Stoics had, indeed, retained a 
monism, but they laid the chief emphasis on the cor- 
poreal, so that even the spirit became a sort of atten- 
uated matter. These Stoics Numenius publicly op- 
posed by reasserting the old Pythagorean dualism. He 
said that the universe arose out of divinity and matter.^ 
This matter is named indefinite doubleness, and is not 
derived from unity. It is ungenerated, and coeval 
with the divinity,^ while the malicious nature ascribed 
to matter was "already present in the beginning."* 

That such a dualism is difficult to justify metaphy- 
sically, is acknowledged by Numenius, in his assertion of 
the necessity of evils;* but nevertheless Numenius 
praises Pythagoras for the courage of advancine the 
truth, even if difficult to understand. 

With Numenius, however, this doubleness of matter 
is no mere reminiscence of Plato, it plays a part in the 
creation of the world. The creator of the world unites 
matter, but is split by it. Seeing therefore that matter 
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has an appetitive character, the (second? ) divinity has 
a yearning for it; he looks upon it, and he raises it to 
himself.** 

Following in the footsteps of Plato, Numenius calls 
matter necessity and chance,® therefore opposing 
the Stoics, who considered matter neither good nor bad. 
Numenius considers it, characterized by malice, that its 
natural malignity cannot be eliminated,^ so that its 
annihilation would amount to destroying the world. ^ 

A contradiction, indeed, seems to lie in the ascription 
to matter of an innate motion.® It is incapable of 
surviving, or standing still, and is pictured as an in- 
finite * river. It possesses no real existence, ^^ and 
has no true being.^^ But it does not entirely lack 
substance, opposing itself, or hindering Providence. ^^ 
The evil in matter consists of much unregulated 
(desire), unforseen (impulse), chance, passion^* and 
confusion.^* In order to serve as basis for the evil in 
the world, it is pictured as the evil world-soul^** the 
mother, nurse, and feeder of bodies:^* the cause and 
guide of the passible part of the soul. The soul's in- 
fluence appears in bodies as a tendency to dispersion.^^ 
That is probably why it is generally a misfortune for 
the soul to enter into a body.^® 

In the course of his polemic against the Stoics, to the 
effect that the soul is immaterial,^® Numenius gives 
us a further definition of matter. He here insists on the 
incorporeality of qualities, and relying on his earlier 
demonstrations, 2^ he points out that, however far 
we may divide up matter, it still remains unstable, and 
needs a soul as a principle of coherence. If, however, we 
demand of Numenius an unveiled statue of matter, 
Numenius directs us to abstract all bodies that are ever 
changing in the bosom of matter; and the residue Is 
supposed to be matter.*^ That which has three 
dimensions is not necessarily body ; for Numenius seems 
to mean the soul by tri-dimensional Being.22 jh^ 
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ever-changing bodies veil the naked statue of matter.^* 
Even though matter is mere instability, ^^ we still 
find the same contradiction as above ; that though mat- 
ter has no being, it is still not quite without substance. 
This contradiction must be solved by the Plutarchian 
distinction of a non-existing original matter, and a later- 
formed^^ special soul of matter, ^^ to whom conse- 
quently some little substance might be ascribed.^^ 

If we were to try a tentative solution, of this puzzle, 
we might indicate first, that matter is called "doub- 
leness;" that secondly Numenius draws a double con- 
trast between God and matter, and Providence and 
chance. Third, that Plato and Plutarch both distin- 
guished between primary and secondary, or physical and 
intelligible matter. This would also be indicated by the 
fate of generation.2^ On such lines we will see that Nu- 
menius was no more of a dualist than Plato and Plu- 

tracb, and indeed, than Plotinos, 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Harmony, or Mothire 

To begin with, we must realize that the Greek word 
for "world" (kosmos) was a sort of a pun, meaning 
both "world" and "ornament." Translations from 
Greek into Latin, ^ therefore, demand to be completed 
with the supplementary meaning omitted in each oc• 
currence of the word; so that when we read therein 
"ornamented," we must ever bear in mind the possibil- 
ity that in the original Numenius mi|;ht have intended 
"utilization for a world." Even Anus Didymus* had 
already insisted on this point. 

The existence of the world, therefore, depends on its 
being a mixture of two elements: of the divinity as 
father, and of matter as mother.^ This "harmony,"* 
this mixture, or "machine of the universe"^ is un- 
questionably one of the principal doctrines of Nume- 
nius.• Thus evil may not be eliminated from this 
world,'' and the mixture extends to everything, includ- 
ing the heavens.® Since, however, original matter itself 
is a rapidly flowing^ stream, this afore-mentioned mix- 
ture is identical with the water inspired by the divin- 
ity,® over which hover the yet unincarnate souls. Were 
we trying to carry out in greater detail the illustration of 
the Pilot,^^^ it is this mixture which constitutes the 
ship steered by him ; and this illustration would be fel- 
icitous, for this ship would actually contain the souls 
of our world. Thus the world is a mixture, composed 
of Providence and necessity or chance ;^^ of divinity 
and matter,^* or of the utilizable and the inutilizable.^• 
Nothing is simple,^* all is in all.^^ 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HARMONY. 

Were we to conceive of this universe as a triad, this 
mixed world would represent the sphere of the third 
divinity, including the inferior divinities; that is why the 
third divinity is called "the world.^^» But this division, 
scrutinized more carefully, resolves itself into several 
further divisions, spheres or grades of Being, for the 
following reasons. 

1. The second divinity is in relation with the 
soul only by the intermediation of the third divinitv•^^ 
The third divinity is the divine energy,^® and else- 
where^• we read that the human soul is receptive to 
energies. Only one conclusion is possible, that the 
soul exists in another, and further realm. 

2. The soul (of animals and men) is divisible, and 
the body arises only from its combination with 
matter. 20 

3. A soul exists and is active only in a living body; 
if then the inorganic bodies^^ are held together by 
a "habit" or "hexis,"22 then must the latter two" be 
located in a realm further out from intelligence or life 
than the living body, which is organized by the soul. 
Thus we would come to soul (iv), body (v), and thing 
(vi), in various successive descending degrees of exis- 
tence. The latter two might be considered to make up 
the "world." 

3. THE WORLD-PROBLEMS. 

Among the entities of this world Numenius mentions 
the usual four elements, ** and the stars, *^ which 
are said to consist of fire, and whose motions are said 
to exert no evil influence, inasmuch as all evils orig- 
inate in matter. 

The divinity improves the world*• by Providence, 
whose purposes establish standards, generously and 

Eaternally, introducing utility, order, measure and 
eauty.*^ The divinity "adorns (or, creates) the world 
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with splendid virute, and corrects its faults. "^^ The 
purpose of this effort is to replace necessity or chance 
by Providence. For what purpose? Because that 
which is in order can be understood more easily, and 
the latter implies a higher degree of existence. 2» 
The whole process, therefore, is nothing more than an 
extension of the sphere of activity of the divinity, which 
consists of existence. Life, therefore, is a struggle,^® 
to minimize the uneliminatable evils. ^^ This world- 
improvement is therefore the task of the divinity. ^^ 

4. THE HUMAN BODY. 

The body is a material accretion grown up around 
the soul,^^ which process produces the "passional" 
or "passible" part of the soul.^* The body is some- 
what that is incarnated, mortal, corporeal, that is 
located within the appetitive, vegetative soul.^^ The 
body has three dimensions, and is penetrated by the 
soul,^® which like some savior or divinity^ ''^ holds it 
together during life, but separates itself therefrom (at 
death). ^® But the body makes the attempt to direct 
the passible part of the soul.*^ 
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CHAPTER V 

The First Divinity 

1. THE FIRST DIVINITY IN ITSELF. 

With matter, whose existence is called such in an 
improper sense, we must contrast the genuine existence 
of the divinity. Numenius divides the divinity into three 
gods, of which the First is sovereign. By himself^ 
he is the Good, reason, or activity of thought,* the 
most ancient.^ He busies himself exclusively with 
thought,* being the supreme. '^ He exists within him- 
self,® and his name is "Being and Essence."^ He is 
simple and indivisible, and is in relations with none 
other than himself.» He is the "Standing God,"» 
whose life is one of leisure,^® spending his life in tran- 
quility.^^ He is entirely incorporeal, without an origin; 
he does not disperse himself, he remains motionless, 
existing voluntarily, without anv compulsion.^* His 
solitude is well described as the goal of the experience 
of ecstasy. ^^ Making use of a poetic illustration, 
Numenius represents him as bein^ the land-owner, or 
farmer.^* 

THE TRANSCENDENCE OF THE FIRST DIVINITY. 

It is Plotinus who is usually credited with the origina- 
tion of a still superior divinity, "beyond essence." But 
this expression occurred already in the Republic of 
Plato. ^^ That Numenius should make use of it, is not 
surprising, and we may suspect its being the basis of his 
statement that the Good "hovers over existence.*• 
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This very expression recurs in Plotinos.^'' Alterinjs: 
this expression a very little bit, Numenius makes of it 
the "principle of existence." Further we read^® 
that He is unknown, not even suspected, diviner and 
more aged than him whom men accept as the Supreme. 

THE CREATOR OF BEING. 

If the First Divinity remained ever self-contemjjlat- 
ing, of course no world would ever have come into 
existence. Numenius makes the attempt to explain the 
procession of the world in a manner such as not to 
detract from the entire independence of the divinity 
by inventing the doctrine of a sort of process of giving 
which should in no manner diminish the giver, ^® and 
as illustration thereof he first adduces the impartation 
of the sciences, and in the second place the propagation 
of light. Thanks to this conception, Numenius is 
enabled to attribute to the Supreme an innate move- 
ment which simultaneously appears complete still- 
standing. ^^ The divinity imparts life^^ by the mere 
direction of his glance on matter; and that is how he is 
the inexhaustible source of order, of eternity and of 
salvation. 22 xh^s he becomes a father, and becomes 
the "creator of Being," though remaining "consub- 
stantial" with Being. 2» This conception of the First 
Good is the Idea or model of the Good** (which, by 
the bye, is a Platonic expression), by which Idea the 
second divinity participates in the First. *^ Sometimes 
Numenius seems to call this "creator of Being" the 
second element of the divinity. *• 

THE FIRST GENERATION. 

So long as this creator of Being busies himself ex- 
clusively with contemplation of the First Divinity, or, 
the "Idea of the Good,"®® he remains motionless. But in 
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the opposite direction he contemplates matter which, 
being the principle of evil, is passionate in nature. Thus 
the divinity forgets himself, busies himself with matter, 
and comes to desire it, so that he is thereby "split" or 
divided. The result of this is that the "creator of Be- 
ing" becomes "the creator of Essence," and forms the 
world of matter. This philosophical statement is more 
intelligible if interpreted by the more modern concep- 
tion of divine love. Love is self -forgetful ; and the 
Supreme allows his attention to wander by the mere 
fact that he is the Good,^^ and thinks of the second 
divinity with "longing, "^s He is "fatherly, "*» draw- 
ing up matter to himself through that same emotion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Second DmnHy 

ORIGIN OF THE SECOND DIVINITY. 

As the First Divinity is being, the second divinity is 
essence, "the divinity that is becoming," the divine 
immanence, inasmuch as he imitates the First, being 
analogous to him.^ So he remains contemplative or 
intellectual.^ That is why he is the "offspring"^ of the 
grandfather.* Through this thoughtful contemplation, 
it is that he derives all his coloring and goodness.^ 
Ueberweg^ insists that this deification of the second 
principle was Numenius' most remarkable deviation 
from Plato, albeit Numenius himself remained un- 
conscious of it; indeed, he even attributed this his 
doctrine to Socrates.''^ 

Though this second divinity remains intelligible,® 
still he becomes double and creates (in the very same 
manner as the creator of being was the Idea of being), 
first the Idea of himself, the creator of becoming; and 
second, the "beautiful world"• of the Ideas. This 
makes of him the principle of becoming, inasmuch as 
he deposits, or unfolds, his own Being in the Ideas. 

THE CREATOR OF ESSENCE. 

It is his longing for the third divinity which makes 
of the second a creator, his entering in his phase of 
creator of essence.^® This surely is what is intended,^* 
by attributing creation especially to the second divinity. 
He reigns by sweeping through heaven.** "It is from 
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him that we derive our progress ( ? )," the divine reason 
being scattered around by this process.^• He is the 
divine Sower ;^* he is the dynamic power by which the 
First Divinity enters into relations with matter.^* He 
is the second divinity because this creative activity leads 
him into relation with the perceptible as well as with 
the intelligible.^* Speaking allegorically, he is referred 
to as the "sower. "*^ 



THE WORLD OF IDEAS. 

As the second divinity remains intelligible, he is, 
when he wishes to become creative, forced to produce 
the "creator of essence," and the "beautiful world" of 
the primary forms.*® It is possible that this creation 
of the world constitutes the significance of that strange- 
ly familiar predestinational expression*• that reason 
is imparted "to all who were appointed to take part 
therein." The sower^^ sows himself as the Ideas or 
essence of each soul. 

Are we to locate the world of Ideas within the second 
divinity? Yes; 1, because the second divinity is 
double, and produces his own creator and the Ideas ;^* 
2, further, because all that is perceptible, and in- 
telligible^* participates in the Ideas ;*8 3, further still, 
the pilot (the third divinity), contemplates the Ideas 
on high, above himself, and directs the world accord- 
ing to them,** and thus forms men, oxen, and horses.*^ 
Forms do not exist exclusively in the sphere of the 
perceptible, but in the combination of the perceptible 
and intelligible,*• which, as we saw, constitutes the 
second divinity.*^ 

But there are also forms of inorganic beings, by 
Stoics called a "habit," or a "hexis," which are as im- 
mortal as the souls of the inorganic bodies.*® 
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IDENTinCATION OF THE PLATONIC IDEAS WITH 
THE PYTHAGOREAN NUMBERS. 

On the following grounds we may infer that Nu- 
menius identified Platonic Ideas, with Pythagorean num- 
bers, (a) 1. The third divinity looks upwards towards 
the Ideas, and thereby learns judiciousness. ^^ 2. In 
the ecstasy, the soul is fed on the sciences, and arrives 
at the contemplation of numbers and to the domain of 
the perceptible, and, unless it meets some hindrance, 
progresses to the intelligible sphere, (b) 1. The 
soul should be considered from the mathematical stand- 
point.^® Proclus^^ tells us that according to Amelius 
and Theodore of Asine, Numenius called the soul the 
"tetraktys" (the "perfect number"), and that he 
claimed to find therein all the most perfect Pythagorean 
numbers, considering each letter individually. 2. But, 
according to Fragment 28, the germ of the soul is a part 
of the second divinity; and therefore must be one of his 
Ideas, (c) 1. The contemplation of the world of 
Ideas imparts judiciousness, and the course of emo- 
tions.^* 2. The contemplation of numbers aids 
ecstasy.*• 3. The soul derives sustaining food•* from 
the incorporeal sciences, (d). When speaking of ec- 
stasy, Numenius seems to identify feeding on the 
sciences and contemplation of numbers, (e). Further, 
how would it be possible to "contemplate numbers'* 
if they were not forms ? 

It is from this stand-point that we may realize what 
must have been the importance of Numenius's treatise 
on Numbers; for, to a Pythagorean, the latter were as 
important as the Ideas were to a Platonist. Moreover, 
we know that the work was not exclusively mathe- 
matical; the remaining fragments derived from it con- 
tained allegorical expositions of the Hebrew writings. 
It is also possible that we should discover a reference 
to the Pythagorean Tetraktys in Fr. 24.4b, for elements 
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in themselves would belong to evil matter, and we have 
no hint of any other quaternary, or group of four. It 
is also possible that it is to this treatise that Numenius 
owes his reputation of being a Pythagorean, for the 
remainder of his writings might more easily characterize 
him as a Platonist 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Third Divinity. 

1. THE WORLD, PROVIDENCE AND THE PILOT. 

The third divinity is the offspring, or creature.* 
He is the pilot who by directing his course according 
to the stars, directs the world beneath him;^ that 
is why the passage about the pilot must surely refer to 
the third divinity, for the Ideas cannot belong to any 
but the second divinity. He himself is called the world• 
because he contains the "harmony" of the world. 
He is the Providence of the world,* since he is re- 
sponsible for it. That is still a further proof of the 
localization here of the world of Ideas, for Providence 
is said to be the ''creature" (of the second divinity), 
and the "function" (of the third divinity).* 

The direction of the world by the pilot is not a profit- 
less activity for him; this contemplation of the world 
of Ideas develops the pilot's own faculty of judgment, 
while his emotional power is developed by his direct 
relations with matter.• 

2. THE LEGISLATOR. 

Numenius calls the third divinity the legislator;^ 
which seems to point directly to Philo, or even Marcion. 
He constitutes the energy of the First Divinity, whose 
relations with matter are entirely limited to this chan- 
nel.® Besides, it is solely through this third divinity 
that the second, let alone the First, enters into relations 
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with the intellectual sphere (the human sphere)' which 
is receptive for energies.^® This legislator "sows, dis- 
tributes and cultivates in each of us the seed of the 
Idea, which is sown by the third divinity as sower. "^* 

3. THE INFERIOR DIVINITIES. 

It is in the sphere of the third divinity that we find 
the Soul of matter, ^2 ^hich hinders Providence, as 
being the maleficent universal Soul.^» 2. The legis- 
lator, who probably is the creator. 3. Matter is the 
mother of the corporeal divinities, whose origin is na- 
ture.^* 4. The goddess of wisdom, which instils life 
into the more beautiful souls. ^^ 5. The divinity 
which presides over the sexual function of men^* 
(probably Neptune). 6. The divinities of Olympus,^^ 
and the heroes.^® 7. The souls that hover over 
the waters inspired by the divinity. 8. There are three 
kinds of demons; the good demons, human souls after 
life, and the "material•' demons who oppose incarna- 
tion.*• Porphyry tells us,2<> that all these devils were 
considered to be subject to Serapis; which indeed agrees 
perfectly with Fr. 61. Firmicus Maternus** supports 
this. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
Theology• 

1. UNITY PURCHASED AT PRICE OF HIERARCHICAL 

SUBORDINATION. 

We thus have three divinities and one universe. 
Evidently unity can be achieved only through subor- 
dination of the universe to the divine triad, which, it- 
self, will have to be organized into one coherent 
system. 

The unity of the Good^ had been distinctly 
promulgated by Plato, so that the second divinity was 
good only by participation in the First; as indeed it 
seems to men.^ On the other hand, this very sub- 
ordination is already indicated by the names which 
Numenius applies to the members of his divine triad: 
Father, creator and creature ; or, more poetically, fore- 
father, offspring, and descendant. This subordination 
of everything to the One and Only is often repeated by 
Numenius.^ 

2. DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OF THE DIVINITY. 

The remaining fragments of Numenius represent the 
inner relations of the divinity so variously that no more 
can be attempted than to group them together. 

To begin with, God is the Father, and the original 
matter is the mother of the mixture from which springs 
the world.* 

The First Divinity is the farmer or landlord; the 
second is the sower, who sows himself as germ of all 
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souls, and the third divinity is the legislator who makes 
everything fruitful.* 

Then we have three systems of names for the triad : 
Father, creator and creature ; fore-father, offspring and 
descendant; and Father, maker and made.^ 

Here'' follow far more definite statements: the 
First Divinity and the creator of being; the intel- 
ligible domain of thought. 2. The second divinity, the 
creator of essence, and the Ideas of numbers of the 
world; the intelligible and perceptible; appetite, and 
dynamic power. 3. The third divinity, pilot or Provi- 
dence; the legislator (creator) ; also the potential or 
active energy. The lower divinities; the World-Soul. 
4. The human soul, which holds relations with the su- 
perior soul. 5. The body (animated nature), main- 
tained by the soul. 6. Inorganic nature, organized by 
a "habit," or "hexis." 7. Primary matter. 

The divine triad itself is conceived of in different 
ways. The first divinity, and then together the second 
and third; generated as a unity, but divided by matter 
into appetitive (power) and active (energy). Again, 
we find the first and second divinities together as 
creator® and the third as creator or world.^ 

We find also a division into four,*® or rather, into 
three or five. First, we have the First Divinity, 
the second divinity, the creator of essence (the idea), 
and the world of Ideas. Then we have the First 
Divinity as creator of Being. His imitator is the creator 
of essence. Also the First Divinity himself, and the 
second divinity himself. Elsewhere, however, we find 
his image, the world, or probably, the world of Ideas. 

Here follows still another division, gathered from a 
list of the most important elements of existence.** 
All is in all, says Numenius: that which is still more 
worthy of reverence (that which is above being), the 
Good, the gods and demons, the divisible soul, and** 
all the world that reason can cognize. 
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From all this it would appear that though Numenius 
did not exclusively insist on any one rigid classification, 
he nevertheless was accustomed to use the division into 
a triad. 

Proclus^' tells us that Theodor of Asine, who divided 
the triad still further into an ennead, and who taught 
the existence of three creators, merely followed in the 
foot-steps of Amelius; but, after all, this must have 
originated with Numenius, who already spoke of two 
creators and a legislator;^* the latter a word that is 
Marcionite or Gnostic; and the three creators might 
well have already been current in Gnostic or Egyptian 
circles. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Human SooL 

1. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PLATO. 

Numenius's interest in the development of the race 
and the individual must necessarily have extended to 
psychology; and indeed we possess thirteen fragments 
of his treatise on the Indestructibilitv of the Soul. 

When we analyze the psychology of Numenius we 
find, to begin with, Platonic expressions. Since the 
world originated from a union between God and matter, 
the soul also is attacked and overborne by matter, pro- 
ducing within the soul the passible part.^ Thus evil 
attacks the soul from without, and grows, favored 
by this union.* On the other hand, greater divine 
reason is the origin of the thinking part. The soul 
herself, or at least her germ, originates in the world of 
Ideas of the second divinity, which, in its quality of 
being the creator of essence, scatters them, and sows 
them abroad.^ That is why the soul is immortal* 
and why, in the process of ecstasy, she is enabled to 
run through the whole course up to the First Divinity,* 
for the soul is inseparably joined to her consubstantial 
origin.• 

2. ARISTOTELIAN PSYCHOLOGY. THE MICROCOSM. 

Still, according to other reports, Numenius did not 
speak of different parts of the soul, but of different 
souls.'' Now he uses the dialect of Aristotle, and speaks 
of a rational soul, of an irrational soul, and of a vege- 
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tative soul; these are said to be separable from the 
body, and consequently to be immortal.® He then 
speaks definitely of a divisible soul,® "in which" 
are to be found every degree of actuality; and indeed 
this would be the state of affairs if we considered man 
as microcosm. This would also agree with the words, 
''the unification and indivisible consubstantiality of the 
soul and her origin."^® 

3. THE UNITY OF APPERCEPTION. 

The soul possesses a "synthetic" power. The latter 
is said to be receptive to energies. ^^ But it is the 
third divinity that constitutes energy ;^2 and from 
this also we could draw a further proof that the soul 
is considered as dwelling in a domain further than the 
third divinity. ^^ Hence also result the perceptions 
which are not its results, but its by-products.^* It 
is this now present self-consciousness which may be 
called "aeon" or eternity.^* The soul can be de- 
scribed mathematically, as the being half-way between 
nature and what is beyond nature, indivisible in so far 
as she is a monad, but divisible in so far as she is a 
dyad.*• 

4. INCARNATION OF THE SOUL 

A soul is a principle which organizes and maintains 
a body,*'' just as a "habit" or "hexis" maintains any 
inorganic object. A soul is therefore a savior, a 
divinity, for the body, which would otherwise scatter 
into atoms.*® All these movements of life from within 
the body compel us to acknowledge the presence of 
the soul.*® She is immaterial and incorporeal, and 
does not constitute a body. Nevertheless, since the 
soul penetrates into the entire tri-dimensional body, 
we have the right to assert that the soul herself pos- 
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sesses a triple extension, although, considered in her- 
self exclusively, she possesses no extension.^® 

The incorporeality of the soul may also be demon- 
strated from the fact that she draws sustenance from 
the incorporeal sciences, which constitute her food•** 
Science may be communicated from one intelligence 
to another without any loss thereof in him who com- 
municates it;*2 and this is the nature of the process 
of whatever the Divinity does for souls. 

5. PYTHAGOREAN PSYCHOLOGY. 

While speaking of the world of Ideas, we already 
saw that Numenius, like the genuine Pythagorean he 
was, meant by numbers what a Platonist would have 
meant by Ideas. He thought that the soul consisted 
of the most perfect numbers of Pythagoras; and so he 
studied separately each one of the word's four com- 
ponent letters, while the soul in her entirety was repre- 
sented by the tetraktys. 

We might also consider the relations between the 
incorporeal sciences (mathemata) and the Pythagorean 
numbers, or Ideas; and this expression that the soul 
feeds on them might be compared to the contemplation 
of the "beautiful world" of Ideas, from which her germ 
had descended at the beginning. 

We might still further draw a distinction between 
these incorporeal sciences^^ and the worldly sciences** 
which are instilled into the soul by the energy of the 
third divinity. 

6. DIVISIONS OF THE SOUL 

The divisible soul**^ must therefore divide. Nu- 
menius has left us no rigorous scientific divisions. We 
might therefore leave it aside; but we would thus fail 
in our duty, which is to gather together whatever we 
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find scattered here and there. Here is the result of our 
researches: 

1. Reason, thought, the Good in itself, that which 
deserves reverence, and Being. 

2. That which is perceptible, essence, the Good that 
longs for matter, that which gives the incorporeal 
sciences as food for the soul, dynamic power. 

3. Imagination, energy, that which gives us the 
sciences of this world, and what is active. 

4. The synthetic unity of apperception, self-con- 
sciousness, which is receptive for energies.*® 

5. The vegetative soul, appetite, passion, and im- 
pulsion. ^^ 

6. Our bodily anatomy, which grows on from mat- 
ter; what is mortal,*^ and seeks to distract the body 
to lower directions. ^^ 

7. The inevitable evil, which cannot be eliminated, 
and suffering. 

8. These elements of the universe of Numenius are 
distributed in different manners, according to Nu- 
menius's momentary need. Thus, if the division of 
the soul is to be made into three, the rational part, 
which is derived from the divinity, will contain the first 
three elements ; further the fourth will make up an irra- 
tional consciousness, that is synthetic ; while the passive 
or vegetative part would contain the last three, that 
ori|:inate in matter, and which go to make up the body 
which has grown up from without the soul.*^ 

If a division into two is desired, we would have the 
rational part, and the vegetative, ^^ consciousness pos- 
sessing the freedom to choose with which part it prefers 
to identify itself." 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Goal of Life; Threefold Salvation• 

1. THE UFE BEYOND. 

Immortality is one characteristic of all the souls, the 
irrational, and the vegetative; and extends even to the 
inanimate "habit'' or form of inorganic objects.^ 
These are also divisible from the body, and all are im- 
mortal. In all of this, we are told, Numenius followed 
in the foot-steps of Plato. ^ After death the soul 
abandons this world by the gate of Capricorn.^ From 
this on two paths diverge. The one consists of an 
unification of all differences between the soul and 
her source.* But, on the other hand, the other souls 
are attracted towards a new body by pleasure or ap- 
petite.* The soul follows this attraction although 
the evils of life cannot be eliminated,® and although 
life is a kind of prison.'' Numenius, in the few frag- 
ments that we possess, at least, draws no distinctions 
between the various causes that might result in a re- 
turn into the body; he considers them all as evil.® 
Then the souls descend by the so-called gate of 
Cancer,® and assemble above the water inspired by 
the divinity, hovering over it^® until they find occasion 
to re-enter into a body. Such a return, nevertheless, 
does not occur easily. Material demons of the West 
try to hinder the soul from doing this, seeking to de- 
stroy the soul.^^ 

The doctrine of metempsychosis, naturally, was ac- 
cepted unquestioningly by all Platonists or Pythago- 
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reans. A soul was supposed to choose a body similar 
to the kind of life she had led below. On one hand, 
a soul could degenerate enough to be able to wish, or 
to be compelled to enter into the body of a kite or hawk, 
of a wolf, of an ass, of a monkey, or a swan, etc.^* 
If on the contrary the soul, during life, had busied her- 
self with better things, she would be able to return into 
a human body, as indeed Plato and Pythagoras had 
insisted. 

ζ THE PUN OF WETNESS. 

Not for a moment must we lose from sight that the 
beginnings of Greek philosophy were materialistic, and 
that Heraclitus compared the world of generation (or, 
"becoming") to a river that flowed on. Combining 
these unquestioned beliefs, appeared the idea that a 
desire to return to this world would seem a desire for 
wetness.^* This explanation of the world as wet- 
ness seems to us very far-fetched; but it must have 
sounded very natural to the Greeks, in whose language 
the word "dieros," in the time of Homer, meant "liv- 
ing." Later, this word came to mean "wet," so that 
Numenius might in perfect good faith, have read in 
that Homeric passage, "the wet souls," instead of "the 
living souls." Of course, Heraclitus used this word 
in this sense as result of his general doctrine, and that 
is how he came to say that for souls it was not death, 
but an enjoyment, to get wet. 

3. LIFE AS STRUGGLE. 

Since evils cannot be eliminated from life,^* it is 
evident that our life cannot be anything else than a 
struggle.^* The Platonic legend of the struggle between 
the Athenians and the Atlantians is considered a fact 
only by Grantor. Amelius reads into it the struggle 
supposed to exist between the fixed stars and the 
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planets; while Origen sees in it nothing more than the 
struggle between the good and evil demons. Numen- 
ius,^® on the contrary, reads into it the conflict between 
men of philosophic interests, and those who carry on 
generation. Porphyry^'' combines the latter two 
opinions, and thus teaches a conflict of souls for the 
privilege of reincarnating into the world. 



4. THE SALVATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

Human life does not consist only in an animal or 
physical life; it is instinct with eternal purposes; it is a 
conflict to diminish evils, ^® as well as also to achieve 
happiness.^® Individuality (consciousness, or the 
unity of apperception) must choose between wisdom 
(the rational part of the soul), or sexual activity (the 
vegetative part,2<> and the object of the soul's life 
here below is to leave it.^^ But then why should the 
abandonment of sexual life seem so painful ? Because 
nature endows it with pleasure and passion, 22 and 
this disordered (appetite), this unforeseen (impulsion) ; 
this chance and this passion^' nevertheless exer- 
cise charm enough to entrap souls into the imprison- 
ment of incarnation.2* But love is divine; and, 
after all, this attraction, in a lower sphere, is no more 
than the same desire which drew the First Divinity on 
to create the second, and the second to create the 
world. 

Nevertheless, this impulsion is not fatal, for the 
divinity strives continually to persuade her, and when- 
ever the soul permits herself to be persuaded, the 
lower part will yield. 2*^ This constitutes salvation, 
which springs^» from the generosity of a paternal 
divinity.*'' The reward of good choice is a fresh happy 
incarnation ;28 but in this world we may hope to achieve 
the bliss of ecstasy, and the knowledge of Good.*® 
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5. THREE METHODS OF MELIORATION. 

From time to time Numenius suggests methods for 
our improvement. 

To begin with, the reception'® of energies that are 
derived from the third divinity.*^ 

Receiving of the science which the divinity grants 
as without any loss; as that of light.*^ Thought is 
useful to us.*• 

Sciences are the food of the soul, they are identified 
with numbers and Ideas. 

The increase of judgment and the power of the 
emotions, which derive from the contemplation of the 
world of Ideas.** 

Thus we receive from the third divinity, energies; 
from the second intellectual food; and from the first, 
the sciences.** These are the three successive elements 
of the ecstasy. 

6. THE ECSTASY. 

Numenius was not the man to be satisfied with the 
realities of this world. He was known as a man who 
studied all kinds of experiences; even such as seemed 
incredible and improbable.*® The method he sug- 
gests as likely to lead to the ecstasy is the following: 

1. One must put to one side the visible world,*'' 
and the sexual life,** and thus follow wisdom. All this 
in the third, or exterior realm. 

2. The rejuvenescence resulting from acquaintance 
with the sciences might be interpreted as the food the 
soul derives therefrom;*® and this would be equiv- 
alent to the contemplation of divine Ideas or forms. 
This is what has to be done in the second, or mental 
sphere. But is it enough ? No : so far the passage was 
"easy." But it is only in a divine manner, only in 
thought**^ in a manner that demands courage, that we 
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approach these sciences, and contemplate numbers.^^ 
Then 

3. Having become entirely alone, the seeker after 
the ecstasy will approach that which is still more alone, 
and which Numenius describes in terms so glowing that 
the reader is invited to return thither. 



7. THREEFOLD SALVATION; PROGRESS. 

This salvation, which springs from the divinity is 
still threefold. The salvation of the world is its im- 
provement, of which we have already spoken. The 
salvation of the individual, which consists in his choice, 
whereby he identifies himself with the better elements 
of his nature, his feeding on the sciences, and the 
ecstasy, have also been described, there remains but 
one more possible salvation .... a salvation logical 
enough, but of which few people think .... the 
salvation of the divinity itself. Numenius is no pessi- 
mist, he is an optimist. Even the divinity, though only 
the third, indeed, ^^ strives to return to unification with 
reason, and thus gains* ^ therefrom a so-called power 
of judgment, and strength of emotions, as result of 
studying the stars, which are Ideas, and this from steer- 
ing the ship of the universe. It is therefore progress 
to which Numenius points us•^* 
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CHAPTER XI. 
The Greek Source• of Nimieniiit. 

THE SOURCES OF NUMENIUS. 

Since Numenius demands that we return to Plato, 
it will be in Plato that we must look for the basic origins 
of Numenius. But, there will also be a great deal that 
Numenius thought was owing to Plato, which Numenius 
himself had introduced into Platonic philosophy from 
other sources ; and this will be the most important and 
most interesting investigation. 

Several efforts, although very insignificant, had al- 
ready been made. Moeller had observed five Philonic 
parallelisms, Chaignet had observed some Pytha- 
gorean similarities. Zeller and Ueberweg had insisted 
upon a Valentinian origin for the idea of the Demiurge ; 
but Moeller shows that this idea is in reality Platonic. 
The idea of the "aeon'' is a similar case. But the cause 
of the creation of the world, and the material demons 
of the West, have been discovered in the Pistis Sophia 
of Valentinus, and the "legislator," that we would have 
expected to find in the works of Philo, is more likely 
derived from Marcion, a contemporary of Numenius. 
Moeller had already indicated some traces of Stoic in- 
fluence, but this domain has been enlarged. Other 
sources have been studied; the Hermetic writings, 
Heraclitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Aristotle and the 
Platonists. 

These sources divide themselves naturally into the 
following origins. Greek : Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Em- 
pedocles, Anaxagoras, Xenocrates, the Stoics. 

Graeco-Egyptian : Philo and Marcion. 

Egyptian: historical, and Hermetic. 
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Greek Sources. 

1. PYTHAGORAS. 

Numenius was indeed known as a Pythaj3:orean,^ but 
he might have received these doctrines indirectly 
through Plato, as an intermediary. ^ He insisted that 
Plato owed the greater part of his doctrines to Pytha- 
goras;^ and although this, to us, seems strange, it was, 
indeed, the opinion of Diogenes Laertes;^ of Apuleius,** 
and of Plutarch. The expression ^'indefinite duality"® 
that we find in Numenius'^ was recognized to be 
Pythagorean by Pythagoreans such as Alexander 
Sixtus, Eudorus, the Placita, Brontinus and Nico• 
machus, and was thus used in the "Philosophumena" 
of Hippolytus. Doubtless, it was first used only in 
the sense of "plurality" by Pythagoras, but it lent itself 
easily to a binary division of divinity, of the World-soul, 
of the human soul, and of matter. The Stoic term of 
"harmony," which is found again with Hermes, was 
surely derived from Pythagoras, who explained the 
divine nature by the mathematical relations of the 
musical scale.® Again, the revered term "Tetraktys"^*^ 
was by Numenius applied to the soul and to the world. ^^ 

2. HERACLITUS. 

Numenius informs us^^ that Zeno had learned to 
be obscure and severe from Heraclitus. The latter de- 
scribed the generation in terms of wetting. ^^ Life is 
one conflict.^* The "becoming" is a river.^*^ We here 
again discover the "harmony."^® The descending and 
ascending path appears here also.^'' Numenius^® 
also quotes Heraclitus, as having blamed Homer for 
having wished to eliminate all evils from life; unfor- 
tunately, the words of Heraclitus himself do not occur. 
Numenius had said that all was in all;^® Heraclitus 
had said that the one was derived from the whole, and 
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the whole from the one. However, when this doctrine 
is applied to cosmology, Numenius, as a dualist would 
naturally have done, rejects it as a Stoic doctrine.^^ 
However, we here find the unity of all things. ^^ There 
is but one Supreme being. We could even find the 
transcendence of the Supreme being in Heraclitus 1 8, 
where wisdom is represented as by itself. ^ 2 The uni- 
versal reason is the basis of all things.^• We could 
still consider ecstasy a momentary rest in the effort of 
life;^^ in this case we could derive this from Herac- 
litus. 

3. EMPEDOCLES. 

Empedocles and Anaximander taught that the uni- 
verse was a mixture, 2* and consequently this became 
one of the cardinal doctrines of Numenius.^® After 
all, this was nothing but the result of "friendship'' and 
"discord" reacting one on the other. In respect to 
the latter, Empedocles taught hatred, Heraclitus, "dis- 
cord," and Numenius "struggle" ;2'' but they amounted 
to the same. However, Numenius applied this struggle 
to the reaction between the body and the soul; which 
separated violently, said he; and he thought that a 
harmony of these two natures was impossible. Since 
evil comes from matter ^^ therefore, all incarnations 
must come from evil,^® presided over by the evil 
demons of the West.^*^ He finds the union and identity 
of the soul not in the body, but in the divine principles. 

The opinions of Numenius in the fragment about 
the Cave of the Nymphs^^ is also derived from a 
combination of Heraclitus and Empedocles. The pass- 
ing of the descending souls, because they are guilty, 
and by purification of virtue returning to heaven 
originated without doubt with Empedocles; although 
indeed he used another word, the "grotto, with the 
overhanging roof," as symbol of the universe. ^^ The 
reason for the descent of the souls is that they are 
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guilty•'* On the breast of harmony all alone'* dwells 
the Sphere, a representation of the divinity;'*^ this re- 
minds us of the object of the Numenian ecstasy.^» 
The psychological faculty of ecstasy is found in Em• 
pedocles; opposed to the earthly science is a divine 
science by which each man within himself contemplates 
the divinity by the eye of love which never sleeps.'• 
Everything is full of reason, and possesses participation 
in science.''' Here we again discover" the gradation 
of the elements of the universe which we have demon- 
strated in Numenius; Empedocles describes a sort of 
evolution of life, first of individual members, then the 
monstrous and irregular compositions; later, the 
natural construction of the present animal races, and 
finally the propagation of each of these after its kind. 
Numenius spoke of a "logos" that we have had 
trouble to render exactly; iaccording to Empedocles it 
may therefore be the mutual proportion of the respec- 
tive elements that enter into the composition of different 
organic substances.'^ Numenius shows us that mani- 
foldness could not take its origin from unity.**^ 
This, however, is exactly the opposite of the opinion 
of Empedocles, who made unity pass into multiplicity 
and multiplicity back again into unity. *^ We have 
seen that Numenius was accused of believing in a literal 
transmigration of the soul.*^ It is possible that there 
is therein some trace of Empedoclean opinions. 
The latter believed that, as a result of this play between 
unity and manifoldness, a transmigration of particles 
took place (a kind of immortality, after the manner 
of Frederic Harrison) between the living forms*' so 
that Empedocles could say that he had been a boy, a 
girl, an ostrich, a bird or a fish.** Nevertheless, 
Zeller**^ does not think that this idea was exclusive of 
the traditional metempsychosis. We do not, however, 
find in Numenius mention of the cosmic catastrophe of 
Empedocles.*® Neither do we find the word "purifica- 
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tion,'' much used by Plotinos, which is the abandon- 
ment of oneself to the vivifying love, the abstinence 
from shedding of blood, and from impure food.*'' This 
purification is thus described: The soul flies toward 
God.*® We find this again in Plotinos, but not in 
Numenius. On the other hand we do, indeed, find the 
guardian demons.*® Empedocles thought that the 
world was filled not only with divinities, but with 
demons who, in case they were guilty, were forced to 
expiate their sins by evolutionary incarnations.***^ 



4. XENOCRATES. 

It was Xenocrates who had added to Platonism the 
very logical development of wicked demons opposed 
to the good.*^ He also introduced in it the opposition 
between unity and the "indefinite duality*' of Pytha- 
goras; which, however, may be considered quite a 
Platonic term.**^ But Numenius himself tells us*** 
that he took the idoa of the soul's being nourished by 
the sciences from Xenocrates. 



5. STOICISM. 

In studying Stoicism as one of the sources of the 
philosophy of Numenius, we meet a rather interesting 
situation. Numenius spent his life in opposing this 
system; but, while doing so, two things happened; he 
made current use of all Stoic terms, and not always 
merely to oppose them (as the "habit;"***) and this 
controversy compelled him to define his own ideas 
more accurately. Further, he would probably never 
have become a controversialist, had he not been forced 
to defend himself against their savage attacks.**** 
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a. STOIC EXPRESSIONS. 

A "habit" or "hexis" is a form of inorganic beings/• 
This is, in the inorganic sphere, what in the organic is 
the soul, or what in the soul is the "predominating 
function."^'' The "tonic tension" ^® is a clearly Stoic 
term*^^ and indicates the degree of incarnation of the 
pneuma.•® The tonic tension produces motion, and 
is the substance.•^ The "habit," on the contrary, is a 
tension of the "pneuma," or spirit.•^ We find here 
also the "perversity of the germs."•* Chaignet•* 
proposes also, as parallelism between Numenius and 
the Stoics, the "composite soul,•*^ also the imagina- 
tion.•• Then there are the "symptoms,"•'' and the 
"parakolouthon," the corollary, or by-product. With 
the doctrines of Numenius, Chaignet also compares the 
four Stoic categories; the hypostasis, the property, the 
variety, and the variety of relations. The incpmpre- 
hensibility of presentation•• which is supposed to be 
derived from Zeno, and on which Numenius heaps 
ridicule,•^ by telling the story of Lakydes, had already 
been a source of merriment elsewhere, as in the story . 
of Sphairos, at the court of Alexander.''^ 

b. STOIC SIMILARITIES. 

The wet is mingled with the parts of the soul in the 
seed.''^ When we call the original unity Zeus, we may 
call the aether Athene, which reminds us of the signifi- 
cance of Athene in the Atlantean le/afend.''* The seeds 
of Jupiter, as souls, remind us of Numenius's parable 
of the cosmic Sower.''• The creative relations, or "logol 
spermatikoi" give us a possible interpretation of the 
word "logos" in Num. 27. The Stoics do indeed teach 
cycles, but they are cosmic cycles of world-periods, 
while the cycle in which Numenius is interested is the 
Platonic descent into incarnation, and ascent therefrom. 
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c DIFFERENCE FROM THE STOICS. 

To uSy of course, before whose day all the heat and 
burden of the personalities involved in the discussion 
have faded away, the actual differences between Nu- 
menius and his opponents have shrunk to a contention 
about definitions, and we feel inclined to agree with 
Numenius that the Stoics fought chiefly for the love of 
fighting.''* Nevertheless Numenius could not es- 
cape the same blame, for he defended Platonism with 
partisanship, and did not catch a glimmer of the final 
solution of the problem involved. Neither of the com- 
batants saw far enough to understand that arguments 
apply only in the intellectual sphere, and that the latter 
is not universal, being strictly limited to the exercise 
of the human intellect, beneath and above which are 
other spheres, each resting on a different kind of con- 
viction; the sub-rational relying on sense-presentation, 
the supra-rational on intuition. The difference between 
Numenius and his opponents was then that of appealing 
to differing standards of conviction: the monistic 
Stoics to arguments that were invincible so long as they 
neglected Numenius's acceptations of the practical 
dualism of common sense. The Stoics and Numenius 
were therefore describing the identical facts of life from 
differing stand-points, and in differing dialects. Fail- 
ing to analyze the basis of this difference, the contro- 
versy might have continued, and actually did, until 
exhaustion of the combatants: terminating with the 
death of Numenius on the Platonic side, and with the 
last philosophical Stoic, Posidonius, also an Apamean. 

Numenius was indeed an avowed dualist J ^ but 
was thereby no more than following in the footsteps of 
Plato, whom Aristotle''^® did not hesitate openly to 
class with other dualists such as Empedocles or Anaxa- 
goras. Numenius acknowledged that dualism raised an 
ultimate irrational problemj^ and he openly approves 
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of Pythagoras for describing the facts of life as they 
are with common-sense, even if his arguments seem 
unreasonable; when pressed for a solution, he takes 
refuge in the omnipotence of God''® and Providence.''• 
His antagonists the Stoics, with more logic, but less 
good sense, claimed to be monists; but on their pro- 
fessed theory they were compelled Iq choose one of 
the two, matter or spirit, as basis of the other. Since, 
however, the experiences of life forced them to accept 
the reality of matter before their senses, they allowed 
themselves to be driven to say that all substance is 
more or less corporeal®• so that the nature of body 
is essentially good. This denies the existence of evil, 
and Numenius brings out®^ that when these Stoics 
are forced to explain the undeniable evils of life, they 
took refuge in a mythical "invention" of theirs, the 
"perversity of germs, "^^ to explain an "indiffer- 
ence'* of matter.®* But this is quite evidently no more 
than a quibble, and a quibble on the part of logicians! 
The choice before them, therefore, was between a false 
logic, or in an illogical common sense. We must ack- 
nowledge that it is impossible logically to correct this 
dualism by the trick of Empedocles, who said that unity 
developed into manifoldness, and then returned to 
itself. Numenius prefers to acknowledge that evil is 
inseparable from any kind of an incarnation,®* and 
he describes evil as an accretion and by-product. Both 
Numenius and the Stoics, therefore, were unfaithful to 
something, either logic or common sense, failing to 
grasp the higher unity of human individuality, which 
contains both. 

d. THE STOICS WERE DUALISTS IN REALITY. 

We have seen that the Stoics hoped to avoid dualism 
by explaining that spirit was no more than a mode of 
matter.®* 
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But, on their own statements, the Stoics are practi- 
cally dualists. They are forced to abstract pure matter 
into an entirely mobile condition.®® They are forced 
to differentiate two principles, variously named God 
and matter, the active and passive, cause, mind, reason, 
world-soul, law, fate or providence, as opposed to the 
indifferent material; the soul is said to be corporeal, 
but they are forced to call it a "spiritual" body.®'' The 
divinity is by them to be considered hermaphrodite, 
both male and female.®® Althou/^fh thus all is said 
to be one, yet common-sense forces them to dis- 
criminate the "predominant" element.®® The undeni- 
able experience of ecstasy forces them even to teach an 
elevation of rational consciousness to the Divinity, 
whereby is achieved kinship and equality with God. 
Their personifications of natural forces are nothing else 
than the demons of Numenius, and the immanent pre- 
dominant element of the universe is nothing more or 
less than the Platonic World-soul.®^ 

c. HOW NUMENIUS OPPOSED HIMSELF THERETO. 

These arguments could not be advanced by Numen- 
ius, however, for the argumentative Stoics would have 
merely evaded and quibbled. So he advances against 
them arguments which, in their day, seem to have been 
considered cogent. From the definition of soul as that 
which animates and quickens, and organizes body, the 
soul herself, if corporeal, would demand some still pro- 
founder soul to vivify her and to act as a savior towards 
her.®^ An attempt to evade this by explaining the 
material nature of the soul as "tonic tension" is merely 
a change of labels, and an evasion, in view of the in- 
corporeity of qualities themselves. ^^ The soul being 
incorporeal, she can unite with the divinity, and be- 
come inseparable from it,®® and so all forms of the 
scale of evolution down to the lowest inorganic form, 
or "hexis" are immortal.®* 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Greco-Eg3rptian Source•• 

INFLUENCE OF PHILO JUDAEUS. 

It was Moeller who collected the following five 
Philonic traces in Numenius. The remainder of these 
points were gathered by Guthrie. 

1. Numenius expressed much reverence for the Jew- 
ish theology; therefore he must have been familiar 
with some Jewish theologian or philosopher who would, 
as colleague in philosophy, specially appeal to him. As 
Numenius quotes Genesis, he may even have been 
familiar with the Septuagint, though the acquaintance 
may have been indirect, only, through Philo. 

2. The conception of the Supreme as the Standing 
God is at least noticeable in Philo, ^ even though it 
makes us first think of the Simonian gnosis^ where it 
is also used as contrast to the corporeal flux. 

3. The definite name of the Second Principle, the 
"Second God," is distinctly Philonic* 

4. The word "dittos," or double, which Numenius 
uses in splitting each of the principles of existence, is 
not Platonic* In Philo, however, it is found, and 
similarly applied to the Logos. '^ 

5. Numenius calls the Second God the Son of God, 
and the created world, or Third God, the offspring of 
the Father. Philo called the Logos the principle of the 
ideal world and the created world, as both Sons of God» 
the elder and the younger. He often calls the Logos 
the "first-born" son.® 
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6. The term "lawgiver" was by Philo generally re- 
ferred to Moses''. Nevertheless, he once calls the fifth 
of the subordinate Powers of the divinity the Law- 
giving Power.® But he does not definitely apply the 
name Lawgiver to the Second God as did Marcion.® 

7. Philo states expressly that the Supreme is sim- 
ultaneously swift in motion, and firm in establishment, 
or "standing"^®. "Though it may seem incredible, 
God, while standing still, outstrips everything." Else- 
where, of course, he had set forth each of these qual- 
ities separately, that God was swift^^ and standing still, 
"the only being who stands firmly."^^ 

3. This simultaneousness of motion and stillness 
practically results in strife, in which alone the soul- 
athlete gains a prize. ^^ Connected with this notion of 
soul-struggle is that of the spiritual armor. ^* 

9. Philo is very fond of looking on the Logos as 
Pilot of the world. ^^ With this, he usually combines 
the figure of the Logos as Charioteer of the soul or 
world. ^* 

1 0. Philo is fond of the thought that God is saviour 
of the world." 

1 1. Philo also employs the figure of the sower.^® 

12. The number four is considered sacred and ex- 
plained.^® It would result from the threefold soul^^ 
with the addition of the superior faculty of aesthetic 
perception.^^ 

13. It is probable that in thus considering the num- 
ber four sacred, Philo did so on Pythagorean grounds; 
for he must have sympathized with this school of 
thought, speaking of "the sacred sect of the Pytha- 
goreans." Apparently this good feeling was returned, 
which interchange of sympathy would naturally open 
the way for interchange of thought. ^^ 

14. Philo exerted this same philosophic sympathy 
towards the Platonists, of course, particularly men- 
tioning their "participation," although applying it to 
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the relation between the wise man and unalloyed 
knowledge.^* 

iS. Connected with this is Philo's metaphor for in- 
spiration, namely, intoxication with spiritual wine; and» 
for vision, of feeding on celestial bread. The wise 
man, therefore, feeds on virtues. ^^ This is the identi- 
cal expression of Numenius, about **feeding" on the 
sciences, which is not easily explainable from any other 
source. 

16• With Philo these metaphors represent the 
soberer scientific statements that each soul has a faculty 
of superior perception, above discursive reason, by 
which the soul may participate in the supersensual.^' 

1 7. The exercise of this psychological faculty then 
results in ecstasy. ^^ 

18. We meet in Philo also the Empedoclean concep- 
tion of flight.^'' Even the Logos is called a fugitive 
and suppliant.*® 

1 9. We meet in Philo also the metaphor of the sun 
and the ray, to represent the method of divine giving. *• 

20. Philo also employs the figure of the election of 
the soul which we find in Numenius.*^ 

21. Philo, anticipating Numenius and Plotinos, al- 
ready taught that the Supreme transcended intelli- 
gence.*^ 

22. Elsewhere we have already noted Philo's antici- 
pation of Numenius in the use of the word "double" as 
applied to both the human soul, and to the Logos. It 
is, therefore, not unexpected to find that the two su- 
preme Powers of God are the royal (or ruling, the 
Stoic term for "predominant"), and the creative.** 

23. Of course, we must not forget the world- 
celebrated distinction between "the" supreme God, 
preceded by the definite article, and the lower Logos, 
or mere "God," without the article** which reappears 
even in Plotinos. 
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24. This double nature is elsewhere explained as 
male and female.^^ Still, this seems a later distinction, 
adapted from common sense, inasmuch as originally 
man was created single, and only later came the fe- 
male.*^ Later, we meet the Stoic conception of a God 
who is a hermaphrodite, or both male and female.•® 
This, however, does not appear in the extant fragments 
of Numenius, though in Plotinos. 

25. The basic conception of the Logos, with Philo, 
is doubtless that of mediation, which is only the ra- 
tional explanation of the process of participation 
(Platonic) or emanation (Egyptian). It may have 
been the result of his reverence for the traditional 
"royal middle road" between extremes, philosophically 
employed already by Aristotle in the first book of his 
Nicomachean Ethics.•'' 

26. Therefore, the Logos is an ambassador•• or a 
mediator between God and man.•^ 

27. The result of this is that the universe appears 
as a triad* *^ which may be illustrated by the names 
father, son and grandson,*^ strongly reminding us of 
Numenius•** 

2. VALENTINIAN INFLUENCE. 

Since we have seen reason to suppose Numenius 
visited Alexandria, and since his period of life is the 
same as that of Valentinus, a connection of some kind 
is not impossible. This, however, need not be actual 
debt of Numenius to Valentinus; it need be no more 
than a sharing of popular conceptions then current 

Ueberweg notes that Numenius might have been in- 
debted for some of his conceptions to the. Valentinians. 
Zeller*• suggests that Numenius** had from them de- 
rived the idea of a Demiurge. It is quite true that the 
Valentinians*^ taught them that Sophia and the aeon 
'(elder) Jesus begat a son Achamoth*• who gave birth 
to the world, and the Demiurge. This does, indeed. 
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prove that the Demiurge notion was current within 
contemporaneous Gnostic circles, but does not demon- 
strate that Numenius owed it to association with them, 
inasmuch as Numenius, a zealous restorer of Platonic 
doctrine might have taken it directly from Plato.*'' 
Besides, Numenius did not speak of the one demiurge, 
as did the Valentinians, but of hierarchically subordi- 
nated demiurges, which is far more Platonic than Val- 
entinian. Moeller*^ is also of this opinion. 

Of points of contact, there are two more. 

First, the Pythagorean "tetraktys," which Numenius 
employs in his description of the soul,*® while Val- 
entinus evidently applies it to the first syzygy of 
aeons. *^^ Numenius employs it in his description of 
the soul,*^^ as well as also^^ in his division of the 
universe into four principles, although his enumeration 
seems to be five-fold. 

Second, the Gnostic term "aeon," to which**• 
Numenius states that he "has no objection if anybody 
desires to name eternity thus." This implies contact 
with persons who used that term familiarly, among 
whom Valentinus, with his detailed scheme of numerous 
aeons, must, of course, immediately come to mind. 
But the relation is not demonstrative; it is only sug- 
gestive, inasmuch as the term has a legitimate Platonic 
history,^* and was generally recognized as such.*** 

A point more definitely significant is the Atlantean 
legend. First found in Plato,**® it reappears in Cor- 
nutus, the Stoic mythologist,**'' where Athena is the 
symbol of the divine Intelligence, or Providence; or, 
in Stoic jargon, the pneumatical principle, while in 
Atlas is discovered the demiurgical power. But in 
Numenius**® we find the Atlantean legend slightly 
different; Atlas is no longer the demiurge, but the lower 
god of procreation, who is attacked and overcome by 
the spirit who is struggling back to his origin ; and who, 
therefore, may not be identified jvith Numenius's 
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Second God, who is rather a cosmological inter- 
mediary. Thus Numenius's Atlas is really a gnostic 
symbol which Moeller, in the later parts of his work, 
frequently points out. 

In another place, however, Moeller practically con- 
fuses this distinction, for he points out Valentinian in- 
fluence in Numenius's reason for the creation of the 
world, which is a sort of fall, or loss of self of the 
Divinity.**^ The Second God, in His demiurgic 
occupation with Matter, forgets himself, and thus is 
split, the formation of the world reptesenting the 
Demiurge's effort to return to immediate union with 
intelligence. Thus the creation is not only necessary, 
but represents also a sort of fall of the Divinity. Moel- 
ler acknowledges that this trend lies already implicit 
in Plutarch, and is a natural result of the dualistic 
scheme; but in Plutarch it has not yet become distinct. 
So we would have a Platonic origin for both the Gnostic 
and the Numenian idea. 

There is, however, a point practically demonstrative, 
and this in connection with a fragment gathered by 
the writer, somewhat against the preference of Dr. 
Thedinga, who regretted to find in Numenius references 
to demons. The "hylic" demons of the West (in 
Fr. 64) were at first hard to trace. The word "hylic" 
seemed to indicate Stoic origin, but this source did not 
seem to have any Western reference. However, the 
word "hylic" might equally refer to Valentinian asso- 
ciations, as the Valentinian demiuri2:e/® created three 
substances, pneumatic, psychic, and hylic. The West- 
ern reference, was, however, at last uncovered in 
Budge, who mentions among the Egyptian divinities 
three material demons of the West, of which the chief 
was Sekhet, or the Crocodile. Now in the Pistis 
Sophia, where we find hylic demons, we find the 
great god Crocodile, in this very connection of souls 
before birth, which reappears both in Egyptian religion. 
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and in Numenius. While it is conceivable that Numen- 
ius might have derived this directly from Egyptian 
religion, the reproduction of this exact grouping of 
ideas indicates acceptation of Valentinian influence. 

3. MARCION. 

Marcion and Valentinus were contemporaries at 
Rome under Eleutherius.®^ Later both retired to Alex- 
andria. The possibility that Numenius might have 
entered into relations with these heresiarchs is there- 
fore as great in one case as in the other. Which of 
them became of greatest philosophical utility to 
Numenius is a question which could be settled only by 
a careful analysis of the detailed correspondences in- 
volved. 

Both Valentinus and Marcion employed the con- 
ception of a demiurge, or creator; but with Valentinus, 
this idea was not intimately bound up with that of the 
divine lawgiver, and formed no more than a negligible 
part of his system. With Marcion, on the contrary, 
just as in the case of Numenius, the demiurge formed 
the chief bond between the divinity and the world ; and 
the idea of the lawgiver reappears in both. If we at 
all admit a Gnostic source for this idea of the lawgiver 
we should rather seek it with Marcion than with Val- 
entinus. We must, however, acknowledge a differ- 
ence of conception of this lawgiver in Marcion and 
Numenius. With Marcion, he was the promulgator of 
the Mosaic law; yet this Mosaic law was by Marcion 
considered cosmic in scope. With Numenius, however, 
no fragment remains even to hint any relation between 
the lawgiver and the Mosaic law; it might be no more 
than the "cosmic law" of Philo®* which is eternal, 
which stretches from centre to circumference, and 
whose extremities return to the centre, forming thus 
the fundamental bond of the universe. 
_ As to the HebrevfjscriptureSi it is perhaps not with- 
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out special significance that Marcion possessed and used 
special and peculiar versions of the Gospels, and per- 
haps also, therefore, of Old Testament literature. Nu- 
menius also seems to have had access to Hebrew writ- 
ings®^ that were peculiar; for although Pliny does 
mention Jamnes®^ it is to Numenius^** who is followed 
by Eusebius®® that we owe the preservation of the 
names of both Jamnes and Jambres. 

Further, Marcion®''^ derived the human body from the 
world, but the soul from the divinity, the second God. 
This is quite Numenian.®^ Here again we find a parellel- 
ism drawn from the same work of Numenius's. . 

That both Marcion and Numenius were acquainted 
with Empedocles does not, at first seem a very close 
connection. But this relation becomes more important 
in view of the charge of the Philosophoumena of Hip- 
polytos®® that all that is good in the writings of Marcion 
had been derived from Empedocles; and this claim is 
based on details that remind us of Numenius; friend- 
ship and discord (mixture and struggle), the avoidance 
of meats, so as not to eat any part of a body that 
might be the residue of a soul punished by the Demi- 
urge in having been forced to enter on an incarnation ; 
and abstinence from pleasures and marriage in order 
to perpetuate friendship which, in producing plurality 
(by the begetting of children) separates from unity. 

Wretched Marcion! Like the lamb in the fable, he 
is condemned ; if not for one reason, then for another. 
Here comes TertuUian''^^ who faults him for havinir 
followed in the foot-steps of the Stoics, who, however, 
recommended those very practices mentioned above. 
Numenius was not a Stoic, surely; but his polemic 
directed against them indicates that he might have 
known their doctrines, or those of some philosopher 
connected with them. 

It was, therefore, dualism which relates Numenius 
and Marcion. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Egirptian Sources. 

1. GENERAL EGYPTIAN SOURCES. 

"General" resemblances are the easiest to estab- 
lish, but the hardest to prove. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves with such general indications as may 
neither be objected to, nor prove much beyond the 
general atmosphere of the thought of Numenius. 

A reference to the veiled image of Truth at Sais is 
possible in a search for an unveiled image of truth ;^ 
inundations would naturally refer to the Nile,^ and 
that of the lotus-plant^ is a pretty certain Egyptian 
reference. We find also the Egyptian myth of the 
sun setting in a bark;* the Egyptian opponents of 
Moses, Jamnes and Jambres, named,^ the doctrine of 
reincarnation interpreted literally, as would be the 
case in a country in which flourished animal-worship ;® 
divine triads;^ birth has wetness, which is very close to 
the Egyptian primordial water, as being full of the 
germs of life.® 

Besides, there are three further points of par- 
allelism. The hylic demons of the West, even though 
they came through Valentinus or Marcion, must have 
been of Egyptian origin, as Budge tells us. Then, if 
Numenius knew and discussed the Serapistic mysteries, 
which we learn, from Eusebius, to have been chiefly 
connected with these demonic powers, he must either 
have been initiated thereiq, or at least have had definite, 
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first-hand information about them. Last, and most 
important, we come to the philosophical doctrine of 
emanationism. In a rudimentary sense, it appeared 
already in Plato as the doctrine of participation which 
we find again in Numenius and Plotinos. It was ex- 
plained by the simile of the kindling of one light from 
another. Chaignet quotes Philo, Justin and TertuUian,® 
and gives also the following lines of Ennius: 

"Ut homo, qui erranti comiter monstrat viam. 

Quasi lumen de suo lumen accendat, f acit, 

Ut nihilominus ipsi luceat, quum illi accenderet." 

Ritter speaks as follows on the subject (p.Sl4): 
"In truth, Numenius found it a different undertaking 
to connect God, the self-perfect essence, with matter. 
Indeed, he believed that every change is a further es- 
trangement from the pure essence of God. ... He 
is but the father of the Creator deity, a proposition 
which in all probability implied the principle of the 
theory of emanation, which made the second cause 
proceed from the first without change of any kind. . . 
He seems to have placed this view in a very strong 
and suitable light, by denying that the divine giving 
was in any respect to be compared with the same act 
of man. In the latter, the gift, in passing to the 
recipient, passes wholly away from the donor. . . 
but with the gifts of God it is not so ; for, on the con- 
trary, as with science, the donor is rather benefited by 
the communication. . . Apparently we have here 
a doctrine whose object was to explain and account for 
the link which connects the supreme immutable divinity 
and the mutable world." 

Nor must we forget that it was in Alexandria that 
dwelt Origen and Clement, the chief readers and quoters 
of Numenius, as well as Plotinos, whose dependence 
on Numenius will be studied elsewhere. 
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2. HERMETIC SOURCES. 

To general Egyptian similarities we must add defi- 
nite quotations from the Hermetic writings, which seem 
to have been Greek versions or adaptations of texts 
of ancient Egyptian religion. These will have to be 
quoted rather more generously, because they are less 
known, and less accessible. 

A. DIVISIONS OF THE UNIVERSE. 

1 . Unity is the basis of the universe, and of all num- 
bers. We hear continually of one world, one soul, and 
one God,^^ and especially of one matter. ^^ Unity is the 
root of all things, ^^ and contains all numbers. ^^ "Unity, 
therefore, being the beginning, containeth every num- 
ber, itself being begotten of no other number." 

2. Why,, however, this is to us so inexplicable in- 
terest in number? Because we find here, as in Plato, 
an identification of numbers with Ideas, which is sug- 
gested by a comparison of parallel passages, where, in- 
stead of numbers, we find the Idea of the One.^* 

3. In spite of this unitary basis of existence. Her- 
metic distinctions proceed by even multiplication. First, 
everything is double. ^*^ The primary explanation of 
this is hermaphroditism, or the view that everything, 
including the divinity, is both male and female.^® Be- 
sides this physiological explanation, we have a psych- 
ological one, a dichotomy of the soul: "Of the soul, 
that part which is sensible is mortal ; but that which is 
reasonable is immortal.^'' 

4. Doubling two, we arrive at a fourfold division. 
Here we first have a physical application^^ of the 
(Platonic) four motions: "Which way shall I look? 
upward? downward? outward? inward?" Then, more 
generally^® we have God and immortality, generation 
and motion. We must not leave this point without 
recalling the Pythagorean "tetraktys." 
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5. Doubling four, we arrive at an eight-fold division, 
the octonary, or Gnostic ogdoad^^ more cosmologically 
explained as eight spheres.^^ The Harmony has eight 
zones, through which the soul successively proceeds, 
gradually purifying itself therein of diminution, craft, 
lust, ambition, rashness, luxury and falsehood; then, 
^'being made naked of all the operations of Harmony, 
it Cometh to the eighth Nature. "«^ 

6. In trying to discover the nature of these eight 
spheres, the first arrangement we find is that of the 
Demiurge hovering above the Seven Governors. 

First, then, the Seven Governors.^^ They hover be- 
tween God and the world. In imitation of them 
Nature makes men; they operate the world.** They 
are spoken of as the circumference of the Circles. ** 
This, no doubt, constitutes the "fulness" or "pleroma" 
of the Gnostics.*® Nature, being mingled with man, 
brought forth a wonder most wonderful ; for he, having 
the nature of the harmony of the Seven, from God, 
who is fire and spirit. "Nature produced the seven 
governing Powers of Nature."*'' This reminds us of 
the five Powers of God, of Philo. We do not recall 
any similar arrangement in Numenius, unless we should 
take one of the several schemes of divisions of the 
universe. First, Second, and lower God, human soul, 
body, nature and matter. 

Second, the Demiurge. "For indeed God was ex- 
ceedingly enamoured of his own Form or Shape, and 
delivered to it all his own works (the Sevenr Gover- 
nors ? ) But He, seeing or understanding the creation 
of the Workman in the whole, would needs also himself 
fall to work, and so was separated from the Father, 
being in the sphere of generation or operation.*® 

7. When then we group the Seven Governors to- 
gether below the Demiurge, the universe falls into a 
triad, God, Demiurge (containing the Seven), and the 
World. So the Demiurge is the mediator*® and Second 
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God.•® In some places•^ the triad seems to consist of 
God, Demiurge and World, or again^^ Qf qq^^ World 
and Man. 

8. We already found a binary psychology; but this 
cosmological triad would inevitably result in a trine 
psychology; so we read 'There are three species in 
human souls: divine, human and irrational." This 
third or divine part of the soul is the capacity for, or 
function of ecstasy.^• 

Such are the general divisions of the universe and 
the soul. We are now ready to attack individual points. 
These we may classify as follows: First, a group of 
minor, more or less Platonic points (9 to 14); then 
three distinctively Hermetic points, with their corol- 
laries: emanation (15-18); positive evil (19 to 23); 
and last, but most important, ecstasy (24 to 26). 

B. VARIOUS MINOR PLATONIC POINTS. 

9. Qualities are incorporeal.^* 

10. The seeds of things are from God.'* 

11. Creation is explained as Becoming, which is 
caused by energy of being.'* 

12. The Demiurge, or Second God, appears also as 
the Word, an Egyptian conception.'^ 

13. The Demiurge, of course, is never idle." 

14. The Supreme possesses stability,'® and it is this 
very supreme stability which is the basis of movement, 
or fulcrum thereof.*® He is simultaneously swift, and 
still capaciously and firmly strong, his circulation being 
hidden by his station.*^ 

C. EMANATION. 

We are now ready to study the actual process under- 
lying emanation more minutely than before. This 
whole emanative trend is based on the fact of psycho- 
logical suggestion, the Platonic photography of the 
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model into an image, by irradiation of light» by which 

15. Body is the image of the Idea, as the Idea is of 
the Soul. This irradiating process is really only the 
psychological application of that which appears cosmo- 
logically as emanation, or Platonically, "participa- 
tion, "^a 

16. The term "participation" occurs also.** "Yet as 
the participation of all things is in the matter bound, 
so also of that which is Good." "But as many as 
partook of the gift of God, these, Ο Tat, in compari- 
son of their works, are rather immortal than mortal 
men." "This creation of life by the soul is as con- 
tinuous as his light; nothing arrests it, or limits it. . . . 
Everything is a part of God ; this God is all. In creat- 
ing all. He perpetuates himself without intermission, 
for the energy of God has no past; and since God has 
no limits, his creation is without beginnng or end."** 
The whole of the third book of the Poemandres is a 
theodicy in which the emission of Becoming is repre- 
sented as a stream, tending towards a circular renova- 
tion of the Gods.* 5 

17. In connection with this great unifying concep- 
tion of the universe, we might mention the Pytha- 
gorean term of "harmony," or ordered existence. This 
celestial harmony is represented by sweet music: 
"Having already all power of mortal things. . . God 
stooped down, and peeped through the Harmony." 
"Man, being above all harmony, he is made and be- 
came a servant to Harmony, hermaphrodite." The 
material body of man is subject to change; passions 
function through the irrational nature, and the rest 
striveth upward by harmony. "*« 

18. The process of creation is, however, really 
one of incarnation of the divine: "God, . . . stooped 
down and peeped through harmony, and breaking 
throug}^ the strength of the Circles thus showed and 
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made manifest the downward borne nature, the fair 
and beautiful shape or form of God. Which, when 
be saw, having in itself the insatiable beauty and all 
the operation of the Seven Governors, and the form or 
shape of God, He smiled for love, as if He had seen 
the likeness or shape in the water, or, upon the earth, 
the shadow of the fairest human form. And seeing in 
the water a shape, a shape like unto himself, in him- 
self he loved it, and desired to cohabit with it. Im- 
mediately upon that resolution ensued that operation, 
and brought forth the irrational image or shape. Lay- 
ing hold of what it so much loved. Nature presently 
wrapped itself about it, and they were mingled, for 
they loved one another."*'' 

D. THE NATURE OF MATTER. 

19. In contrast to the Stoics, who taught there was 
no positive evil, Hermetism teaches (as inheritance 
from the ancient Egyptian religion) the existence of 
positive evil. It teaches the existence of evil Demons 
(the hylic demons of the West already mentioned, 
among others). "For there is no part of the world 
void of the Devil, which, entering privately, sowed the 
seed of his own proper operation; and the mind did 
make pregnant, or did bring forth that which was 
sown: adulteries, murders, strikings of parents, sac- 
rileges, impieties, stranglings, throwings down head- 
long, and all other things which are the works of evil 
demons."*^ Elsewhere they appear as the Avenj2:ers: 
"But to the foolish and wicked and evil; to the envious 
and covetous, to the murderous and profane, I am far 
off giving place to the Avenging Demon, who, apply- 
ing to such a man the sharpness of fire, torments him 
sensibly, arming him the more to all wickedness, that he 
may obtain the greater punishment. Such an one 
never ceases, having unfulfillable desires and insatiable 
concupiscences, and always fighting in darkness, for 
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the Demon afflicts and torments him continually, and 
increases the fire upon him more and more . . . the 
idle manners are permitted, but left to the Demon."*® 
However, there appear also good demons, and these 
are called the ''first-born of God." Their office is to 
teach excellent sayings, which would have profited all 
mankind, had they been delivered in writing. *^® 

20. Such demons, however, exist chiefly in the re- 
ligious dialect; while in the philosophical language 
evil appears positively. We will begin with matter. 
It is the moist nature, and unspeakably troubled. It is 
the vehicle of Becoming. *^^ 

21. In this world, evil exists In everything. All 
things are constituted by contrariety. Everywhere 
exists change, fate and generation.^^ 

22. This world, therefore, is a prison, during incar- 
nation. This incarceration may be caused by guilt from 
some pre-existent state. *^^ 

23. As a consequence of this, life is a flight from 
the evils of the world: "Command thy soul to go into 
India, and sooner than thou canst bid it, it will be 
there. Command it to fly to heaven, and it will need 
no wings, neither shall anything hinder it, not the fire 
of the sun, nor the aether, nor the turning of the 
spheres, not the bodies of any of the other stars, but 
cutting through all, it will fly up to the last, and 
furtherest Body." While man cannot escape change, 
fate and generation, he may, however, escape vicious- 
ness. We have elsewhere seen how this journey 
through each successive sphere is purificatory, leaving 
one sin in each, until after descending through each of 
the Seven Governors, she arrives pure at the Eighth 
Being, the Demiurge.*^* 

E. ECSTASY, AND THE SUPERRATIONAL DIVINITY. 

This purificatory flight (reminding us of Emped- 
ocles's "Purifications") ends in the (really double or 
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triple) crown of ecstasy, which condition entails two 
corollaries: a psychological faculty to act as basis of 
that experience, and a supereminent divinity, above 
rational limitations, to be communed with within that 
ecstatic condition. 

24. We will begin with tha psychological faculty. 
"For only the understanding sees that which is not 
manifest or apparent; and if thou canst, Ο Tat, it will 
appear to the eyes of thy mind." "It is no hard thing 
to understand God." "The world has a peculiar sense 
and understanding not like man's, nor so various or 
manifold, but a better or more simple." Elsewhere we 
have seen a two-fold psychological division; but where 
it becomes three-fold, it is through the existence of 
three kinds of souls. "There are three species in human 
souls: divine, human, and irrational."**^ 

25. On the other hand, we have the divinity which 
is above rational comprehension. The eighth sphere 
is that of the Supreme Divinity, He who was, is, and 
shall be.**® The Supreme is difficult to understand, im- 

Eossible to speak of or define.*^ God is above essence, 
ecause He is unintelligible. He is not understood by 
us because he is something different from us. It is 
not, therefore, to Numenius, let alone Plotinos, that is 
due the doctrines of the transcendence of the Su- 
preme.**® 

26. The psychological experience which results from 
activity of the soul's divine sense applied to the super- 
essential divinity is ecstasy, which appears often in 
these Hermetic writings. "In man, the consciousness 
is raised to the divine order ... its function is great 
and holy as divinity itself ... I was speaking of 
union with the Gods, a privilege which they accord 
only to humanity. A few men only have the happiness 
of rising to that perception of the divine which sub- 
sists only in God, and in the human intelligence. . . . 
Not all have the true intelligence.®» "Pray first to the 
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Lord and Father, and to the Alone and One, from 
whom is one to be merciful to thee, that thou mayest 
know and understand so great a God; and that he 
would shine one of his beams upon thee in thy under- 
standing. "®® To be able to know God, and to will 
and to hope, is the straight way, and the divine way, 
proper to the Good ; and it will everywhere meet thee, 
and everywhere be seen of thee, plain and easy, when 
thou dost not expect or look for it; it will meet thee 
waking, sleeping, sailing, traveling, by night, by day; 
when thou speakest, and when thou keenest silence."®^ 
"As many as partook of the gift of God, these, Ο Tat, 
in comparison of their works, are men rather immortal 
than mortal. Comprehending all things in their minds, 
which are upon earth, which are in heaven, and if there 
be anything above heaven. Lifting themselves so high, 
they see the Good, and seeing it, they account it a 
miserable calamity to make their abode here; and 
despising all things bodily and unbodily, they make 
haste to the One and only.''®^ '^xhis image of God 
have I described to thee, Ο Tat, as well as I could; 
which if thou do diligently consider, and view by the 
eyes of thy mind, and heart, believe me. Son, thou 
Shalt find the way to the things above; or rather, the 
Image itself will lead thee. But the spectacle or sight 
hath this peculiar and proper: them that can see it, 
and behold it, it holds fast, and draws unto it, as they 
say, the loadstone doth the iron."•» 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Nmnenias as R^reaented by Plotmot. 

1. HISTORICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN NUMENIUS 

AND PLOTINOS. 

We have, elsewhere, pointed out the historic con- 
nections between Numenius and Plotinos. Here, it 
may be sufficient to recall that Amelius, native of 
Numenius's home-town of Apamea, and who had 
copied and learned by heart all the works of Numenius, 
and who later returned to Apamea to spend his declin- 
ing days, bequeathing his copy of Numenius's works 
to his adopted son Gentilianus Hesychius, was the 
companion and friend of Plotinos during liis earliest 
period, editing all Plotinos's books, until displaced by 
Porphyry. We remember also that Porphyry was 
Amelius's disciple, before his spectacular quarrel with 
Amelius, later supplanting him as editor of the works 
of Plotinos. Plotinos also came from Alexandria, 
where Numenius had been carefully studied and quoted 
by Origen and Clement of Alexandria. Further, Por- 
phyry records twice that accusations were popularly 
made against Plotinos, that he had plagiarized from 
Numenius. In view of all this historical background, 
we have the prima-facie right to consider Plotinos 
chiefly as a later re-stater of the views of Numenius, 
at least during his earlier or Amelian period. Such a 
conception of the state of affairs must have been in 
the mind of that monk who, in the Escoreal manuscript, 
substituted the name of Numenius for that of Plotinos 
on that fragment^ about matter, which begins directly 
with Numenius's name of the divinity, "'being' and 
essence. ''^2'' 
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We may study the relations between Numenius and 
Plotinos from two standpoints : actual borrowings from 
such manuscripts as have come down to us, and then 
a comparison of their attitudes toward historic phil- 
osophical problems. The latter study will of course 
include the common use of extraneous philosophical 
terms and positions, and will lead to a perspective, in 
which their true general relation will appear with some 
certainty of outline. 

Ζ DIRECT INDEBTEDNESS OF PLOTINOS TO 

NUMENIUS. 

As Plotinos was in the habit of not even putting 
his name to his own notes; as even in the times of 
Porphyry the actual authorship of much that he wrote 
was already disputed; and as Porphyry acknowledges 
his writings contained many Aristotelian and Stoic 
principles and quotations, we must be prepared to dis- 
cover Numenian passages by their content, rather 
than by any external indications. As the great majority 
of Numenius's works are irretrievably lost, we may 
never hope to arrive at a final solution of the matter ; 
and we shall have to restrict ourselves to that which, 
10 Plotinos, may be identified by what Numenian frag- 
ments remain. What little we can thus trace definitely 
will give us a right to draw the conclusion to much 
more, and to the opinion that, especially in his 
Amelian period, Plotinos was chiefly indebted to Nu- 
menian inspiration. We can consider^ the mention 
of Pythagoreans who had treated of the intelligible as 
applying to Numenius, whose chief work was "On the 
Good," and on the "Immateriality of the Soul." 

The first class of passages will be such as bear ex- 
plicit reference to quotation from an ancient source. 
Of such we have five: "That is why the Pythagoreans 
were, among each other, accustomed to refer to this 
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principle in a symbolic manner, calling him *A-pollo,' 
which name means a denial of manifoldness."' "That 
is the reason of the saying, The Ideas and numbers are 
born from the indefinite doubleness, and the One;* for 
this is intelligence."^ "That is why the ancients said 
that Ideas are essences and beings."* "Let us examine 
the (general) view that evils cannot be destroyed, but 
are necessary."» "The Divinity is above being. "^ 
A sixth case is, "How manifoldness is derived from the 
First. "^24 ^ seventh case is the whole passage on the 
triunity of the divinity, including the term "Father. "^^^ 

Among doctrines said to be handed down from the 
ancient philosophers^ are the ascents and descents of 
souls^ and the migrations of souls into bodies other 
than human.^® The soul is a number.^^ 

Moreover, Plotinos wrote a book on the Incorrupti- 
bility of the soul,^^ as Numenius had done,^' and both 
authors discuss the incorporeity of qualities.^* 

Besides these passages where there is a definite ex- 
pression of dependence on earlier sources, there are 
two in which the verbal similarity^* is striking enough 
to justify their being considered references: "Besides, 
no body could subsist without the power of the uni- 
versal soul." "Because bodies according to their own 
nature, are changeable, inconstant, and infinitely divis- 
ible, and nothing unchangeable remains in them, there 
is evidently need of a principle that would lead them, 
gather them, and bind them fast together ; and this we 
name soul."^® This similarity is so striking; that it had 
already been observed and noted by Bouillet. Com- 
pare "We consider that all things called essences are 
composite, and that not a single one of them is simple," 
with "Numenius, who believes that everything is 
thoroughly mingled together, and that nothing is 

3. UNCERTAIN INDEBTEDNESS OF PLOTINOS. 

As Plotinos does not give exact quotations and 
references, it is difficult always to give their undoubted 
source. As probably Platonic wc may mentioa the 
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passage about the universal Soul taking care of all that 
is inanimate;^® and "When one has arrived at individ- 
uals, they must be abandoned to infinity.^® Also 
other quotations. 2® The line, "It might be said that 
virtues are actualizations, ^^ might be Aristotelian. We 
also find:^* "Thus, according to the ancient maxim, 
•Courage, temperance, all the virtues, even prudence, 
are but purifications;' " "That is the reason that it is 
right to say that 'the soul's welfare and beauty lie in 
assimilating herself to the divinity.' " This sounds 
Platonic, but might be Numenian. 

In this connection it might not be ' uninteresting to 
note passages in Numenius which are attributed to 
Plato, but which are not to be identified: "O Men, the 
Mind which you dimly perceive is not the First Mind; 
but before this Mind is another one, which is older and 
diviner." "That the Good is One."»» 

We turn now to thoughts found identically in Plot- 
inos and Numenius, although no textual identity is to 
be noted. We may group these according to tlie sub- 
ject, the universe, and the soul. 

4. PARTICULAR SIMILARITIES. 

God is supreme king.»^ Eternity is now, but neither 
past nor future.»*^ The king in heaven is surrounded 
by leisure. 2® Nevertheless, the inferior divinity trav- 
erses the heavens,»'' in a circular motion.»^ While 
Numenius does not specify this motion as circular,»^ 
it is implied, inasmuch as the creator's passing through 
the heavens must have followed their circular course. 
With this perfect motion is connected the peculiar Nu- 
menian doctrine of inexhaustible giving,*® which gave 
a philosophical basis for the old simile of radiation of 
light. '^ This process consists of the descent of the 
intelligible into the material, or, as Numenius puts it, 
that both the intelligible and the perceptible participate 
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in the Ideas.^^ Thus intelligence is the uniting principle 
that holds together the bodies whose tendency is to 
split up and scatter, ^^ (making a leakage or wast- 
age) ^125 which process invades even the divinity.^^ 
This uniting of scattering elements produces a mixture 
or mingling^'' of matter and reason,i2e ^hich, how- 
ever, is limited to the energies of the existent, not to 
the existent itself.»*^ All things are in a flow,»» and the 
whole all is in all.»'' The divinity creates by glancing 
at the intelligence above, ^^s ^s a pilot. ^^9 fhe divinity 
is split by over-attention to its charges. ^»^ 

This leads us over to consideration of the soul. The 
chief effort of Numenius is a polemic against the ma- 
terialism of the Stoics, and to it Plotinos devotes a whole 
book.»» All souls, even the lowest, are immortal.»® 
Even qualities are incorporeal.^® The soul, therefore, 
remains incorporeal.^^ The soul, however, is divisible.** 
This explains the report that Numenius taught not 
various parts of the soul,*» but two souls, which would 
be opposed^* by Plotinos in one place, but taught in 
another.^»^ Such divisibility is indeed implied in the 
formation of presentation as a by-product,**^ or a "com- 
mon part."*® Moreover, the soul has to choose its own 
demon, or guardian divinity.*'' Salvation as a goal ap- 
pears in Numenius,*» but not in Plotinos; though both 
insist on the need of a savior.*® Memory is actualiza- 
tion of the soul.^® In the highest ecstasy the soul is 
*'alone with the alone. "^»» 

5. SIMILARITIES APPLIED DIFFERENTLY. 

This comparison of philosophy would have been 
much stronger had we added thereto the following 
points in which we find similar terms and ideas, but 
which are applied differently. The soul is indissolubly 
united to intelligence according to Plotinos, but to its 
source, with Numenius. *^^ Plotinos makes discord the 
result of their fall, while with Numenius it is its cause. *^* 
Guilt is the cause of the fall of souls, with Plotinos,*^» 
but with Numenius it is impulsive passion. The great 
evolution or world-process is by Plotinos called the 
^'eternal procession," while with Numenius it is prog- 
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ress.^^ The simile of the pilot is by Plotinos applied 
to the soul within the body; while with Numenius, it 
refers to the logos, or creator in the universe.*^* There 
is practically no difference here, however. Doubleness 
is, by Plotinos, predicated of the sun and stars, but by 
Numenius, of the demiurge himself.*^* The Philonic 
term "legislator" is, by Plotinos, applied to intelligence, 
while Numenius applies it to the third divinity, and not 
the second.^'' Plotinos extends immortality to animals, 
but Numenius even to the inorganic realm, including 
everything.*®. 

We thus find a tolerably complete body of philos- 
ophy shared by Plotinos and Numenius, out of the 
few fragments of the latter that have come down to 
us. It would therefore be reasonable to suppose that 
if Numenius's complete works had survived we could 
make out a still far stronger case for Plotinos's depend- 
ence on Numenius. At any rate, the Dominican scribe 
at the Escoreal who inserted the name of Numenius in 
the place of that of Plotinos in the heading of*^• the 
fragment about matter, must have felt a s&ong con- 
fusion between the two authors. 

6. PHILOSOPHICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN NUMEN- 
IUS AND PLOTINOS. 

To begin with, we have the controversy with the 
Stoics, which, though it appears in the works of both, 
bears in each a different significance. While with 
Numenius it absorbed his chief controversial efforts, ^^ 
with Plotinos®^ it occupied only one of his many spheres 
of interest; and indeed, he had borrowed from them 
many terms, such as "pneuma," the spiritual body, 
and others, set forth elsewhere. Notable, however, 
was the term "hexis," habituation, or form of inor- 
ganic objects,*^ and the "phantasia," or sense-presen- 
tation.*' 
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Next in importance, as a landmark, is Numenius's 
chief secret, the name of the divinity, as "being and 
essence," which reappears in Plotinos in numberless 
places. ^^. Connected with this is the idea that essence 
is intelligence.®^ 

7. PYTHAGOREAN SIMILARITIES. 

It is a common-place that Numenius was a 
Pythagorean, or at least was known as such, for 
though he reverenced Pythagoras, he conceived of him- 
self as a restorer of true Platonism. It will, therefore, 
be all the more interesting to observe what part num- 
bers play in their system, especially in that of Plotinos, 
who made no special claim to be a Pythagorean dis- 
ciple. First, we find that numbers and the divine Ideas 
are closely related.*® Numbers actually split the unity 
of the divinity.®'' The soul also is considered as a 
number,®® and in connection with this we find the 
Pythagorean sacred "tetraktys."®• Thus numbers split 
up the divinity,''® though it is no more than fair to add 
that elsewhere Plotinos contradicts this, and states that 
the multiplicity of the divinity is not attained by di- 
vision;''^ still, this is not the only case in which we will 
be forced to array Plotinos against himself. 

The first effect of the splitting influence of numbers 
will be a doubleness,''^ which, though present in in- 
telligence,''® nevertheless chiefly appears in matter,''* 
as the Pythagorean "indefinite dyad."''® Still, even the 
Supreme is double.''® So we must not be surprised if 
He is constituted by a trinity,'''' in connection with 
which the Supreme appears as grandfather.''® 

If then both Numenius and Plotinos are really under 
the spell of Pythagoras, it is pretty sure they will not 
be materialist, they will believe in the incorporeality of 
the divinity,''® of qualities;®® and of the soul®* which 
will be invisible®^ and possess no extension.®® A re- 
sult of this will be that the soul will not be located in 
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the body, or in space, but rather the body in the soul. β* 
From this incorporeal existence,^* there is only a 
short step to unchangeable existence,®^ or eternity.^'' 
This, to the soul, means immortality,®® one theory of 
which is reincarnation.®* To the universe, however, 
this means harmony.®^ 

There are still other Pythagorean traces in common 
between Numenius and Plotinos. The cause that the 
indeterminate dyad split off from the divinity is "tol- 
ma," rashness, or boldness.®^ Everything outside of 
the divinity is in a continual state of flux.** Evil is 
then that which is opposed to good.*® It also is there- 
fore unavoidable, inasmuch as suppression of its cos- 
mic function would entail cosmic collapse.®* The 
world stands thus as an inseparable combination of in- 
telligence and necessity, or chance.®^ 

8. PLATONIC TRACES. 

Platonic traces, there would naturally be ; but it will 
be noticed that they are far less numerous than the 
Pythagorean. To begin with, we find the reverent 
spirit towards the divinities, which prays for their 
blessing at the inception of all tasks.®® To us who live 
in these latter days, such a prayer seems out of place 
in philosophy; but that is only because we have divorced 
philosophy from theology; in other words, because our 
theology has left the realm of living thought, and, 
being fixed once for all, we are allowed to pursue any 
theory of existence we please as if it had nothing what- 
ever to do with any reality; in other words, we are 
deceiving ourselves. On the contrary, in those days, 
every philosophical speculation was a genuine adven- 
ture in the spiritual world, a magical operation that 
might unexpectedly lead to the threshhold of the cos- 
mic sanctuary. Wise, indeed, therefore, was he who 
began it by prayer. 
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Of other technical Platonic terms there are quite a 
few. The lower is always the image of the higher.®'' 
So the world might be considered the statue of the 
Divinity.*® The Ideas are in a realm above the world.®* 
The soul here below is as in a prison. ^^^ There is a 
divinity higher than the one generally known.^®^ The 
divinity is in a stability resultant of firmness and per- 
fect motion. ^*2 The perfect movement, therefore, is 
circular.^*® This inter-communion of the universe 
therefore results in matter appearing in the intelligible 
world as "intelligible matter."^®* By dialectics, also 
called "bastard reasoning,^®* we abstract every- 
thing^*^ till we reach the thing-in-itself,^®'' or, in other 
words, matter as a substrate of the world.^*® Thus we 
metaphysically reach ineffable solitude.^** 

The same goal is reached psychologically, however, 
in the ecstasy.^^* This idea occurred in Plato only as 
a poetic expression of metaphysical attainment; and 
in the case of Plotinos at least may have been used asp 
a practical experience chiefly to explain his epileptic 
attacks; and this would be all the more likely as this 
disease was generally called the "sacred disease." 
Whether Numenius also was an epileptic, we are not 
told; it is more likely he took the idea from Philo, or 
Philo's oriental sources; at least, Numenius seems to 
claim no personal ecstastic experiences such as those of 
Plotinos. 

We have entered the realm of psychology; and this 
teaches us that that in which Numenius and Plotinos 
differ from Plato and Philo is chiefly their psychological 
or experimental application of pure philosophy. No 
body could subsist without the soul to keep it to- 
gether.^^^ Various attempts are made to describe the 
nature of the soul; it is the extent or relation of cir- 
cumference to circle.^ ^2 Or it is like a line and its 
divergence.^ ^* In any case, the divinity and the soul 
move around the heavens,^^^ and this may explain ib§ 
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otherwise problematical progress or evolution ("pro- 
sodos" or "stolos") of ours.^^* 

9. VARIOUS SIMILARITIES. 

There are many other unclassifiable Numenian traces 
in Plotinos. Two of them, however, are comparatively 
important. First, is a reaffirmation of the ancient 
Greek connection between generation, fertility or birth 
of souls and wetness,^^® which is later reaffirmed by 
Porphyry in his "Cave of the Nymphs." Plotinos, how- 
ever, later denies this.*^'' Then we come to a genuine 
innovation of Numenius's: his theory of divine or in- 
telligible giving. Plato had, of course, in his genial, 
casual way, sketched out a whole organic system of 
divine creation and administration of this world. The 
conceptions he needed he had cheerfully borrowed 
from earlier Greek philosophy without any rigid sys- 
tematization, so that he never noticed that the hinge 
on which all was supposed to turn was merely the 
makeshift of an assumption. This capital error was 
noticed by Numenius, who sought to supply it by a psy- 
chological observation, namely, that knowledge may be 
imparted without diminution. Plotinos, with his win- 
ning way of dispensing with quotation-marks, appro- 
priated this,^^® as also the idea that life streams out 
upon the world in the glance of the divinity, and as 
quickly leaves it, when the Divinity turns away His 
glance.^^• 

Other less important points of contact are: the 
Egyptian ship of souls ;^2^ the Philonic distinction be- 
tween "the" God as supreme, and "god" as subor- 
dinate ;^^^ the hoary equivocation on "kosmos;"^^* 

and the illustration of the divine Logos as the pilot of 
the world.128 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Criticism of Numenius• 

Numenius has been studied by Ritter, Zeller, Ueb- 
erweg and Moeller among the Germans, and by Vach- 
erot and Chaignet, among French philosophical writers. 
Their opinions could not be very well founded, as they 
were forced to advance them before the fragments 
were all gathered together; and then there were, of 
course, defective interpretations, as that of Ritter^ 
who accuses Numenius^ of a return of the divinity into 
itself from a translation questioned already by Zeller. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Zeller also notices in Numenius this higher faculty 
of cognition. Speaking of number, it is said to be the 
highest good of the soul, as insight,^ by which we par- 
ticipate in the divinity. It is a gift of God, and oper- 
ates like a flash of lightning. Zeller^ also points 
out the distinction between the rational and irrational 
souls. The irrational is located in the body, which is 
the source of all evils. Sensual, cognition is the result 
of reason. 

Vacherot explains that, according to Numenius, God, 
the principle of the intelligible world, is unknowable 
by reason. "His psychology transcends Plato's, and 
achieves ecstasy ... only in his doctrine of ecstasy 
appear Oriental ideas." **Like Plato, Numenius pro- 
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otherwise problematical progress or evolution ("pro- 
sodos" or "stolos") of ours.^^* 

9. VARIOUS SIMILARITIES. 

There are many other unclassif iable Numenian traces 
in Plotinos. Two of them, however, are comparatively 
important. First, is a reaffirmation of the ancient 
Greek connection between generation, fertility or birth 
of souls and wetness,^^® which is later reaffirmed by 
Porphyry in his "Cave of the Nymphs." Plotinos, how- 
ever, later denies this.*^^ Then we come to a genuine 
innovation of Numenius's: his theory of divine or in- 
telligible giving. Plato had, of course, in his genial, 
casual way, sketched out a whole organic system of 
divine creation and administration of this world. The 
conceptions he needed he had cheerfully borrowed 
from earlier Greek philosophy without any rigid sys- 
tematization, so that he never noticed that the hinge 
on which all was supposed to turn was merely the 
makeshift of an assumption. This capital error was 
noticed by Numenius, who sought to supply it by a psy- 
chological observation, namely, that knowledge may be 
imparted without diminution. Plotinos, with his win- 
ning way of dispensing with quotation-marks, appro- 
priated this,^^® as also the idea that life streams out 
upon the world in the glance of the divinity, and as 
quickly leaves it, when the Divinity turns away His 
glance.*^• 

Other less important points of contact are: the 
Egyptian ship of souls ;^2^ the Philonic distinction be- 
tween "the" God as supreme, and "god" as subor- 
dinate ;^^^ the hoary equivocation on "kosmos;"^** 
and the illustration of the divine Logos as the pilot of 
the world. ^2• 
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otherwise problematical progress or evolution ("pro- 
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Egyptian ship of souls ;^2^ the Philonic distinction be- 
tween "the" God as supreme, and "god" as subor- 
dinate ;^2^ the hoary equivocation on "kosmos;"^** 

and the illustration of the divine Logos as the pilot of 
the world.128 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Criticism of Nmneniiis• 

Numenius has been studied by Ritter, Zeller, Ueb- 
erweg and Moeller among the Germans, and by Vach- 
erot and Chaignet, among French philosophical writers. 
Their opinions could not be very well founded, as they 
were forced to advance them before the fragments 
were all gathered together; and then there were, of 
course, defective interpretations, as that of Ritter^ 
who accuses Numenius^ of a return of the divinity into 
itself from a translation questioned already by Zeller. 

« 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Zeller also notices in Numenius this higher faculty 
of cognition. Speaking of number, it is said to be the 
highest good of the soul, as insight,® by which we par- 
ticipate in the divinity. It is a gift of God, and oper- 
ates like a flash of lightning. Zeller^ also points 
out the distinction between the rational and irrational 
souls. The irrational is located in the body, which is 
the source of all evils. Sensual, cognition is the result 
of reason. 

Vacherot explains that, according to Numenius, God, 
the principle of the intelligible world, is unknowable 
by reason. "His psychology transcends Plato's, and 
achieves ecstasy ... only in his doctrine of ecstasy 
appear Oriental ideas." *'Like Plato, Numenius pro.- 
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otherwise problematical progress or evolution ("pro- 
sodos" or "stolos") of ours.^^* 

9. VARIOUS SIMILARITIES. 

There are many other unclassif table Numenian traces 
in Plotinos. Two of them, however, are comparatively 
important. First, is a reaffirmation of the ancient 
Greek connection between generation, fertility or birth 
of souls and wetness,^ ^® which is later reaffirmed by 
Porphyry in his "Cave of the Nymphs." Plotinos, how- 
ever, later denies this.^^^ Then we come to a genuine 
innovation of Numenius's: his theory of divine or in- 
telligible giving. Plato had, of course, in his genial, 
casual way, sketched out a whole organic system of 
divine creation and administration of this world. The 
conceptions he needed he had cheerfully borrowed 
from earlier Greek philosophy without any rigid sys- 
tematization, so that he never noticed that the hinge 
on which all was supposed to turn was merely the 
makeshift of an assumption. This capital error was 
noticed by Numenius, who sought to supply it by a psy- 
chological observation, namely, that knowledge may be 
imparted without diminution. Plotinos, with his win- 
ning way of dispensing with quotation-marks, appro- 
priated this,^^^ as also the idea that life streams out 
upon the world in the glance of the divinity, and as 
quickly leaves it, when the Divinity turns away His 
glance.^*• 

Other less important points of contact are: the 
Egyptian ship of souls ;^2^ the Philonic distinction be- 
tween "the" God as supreme, and "god" as subor- 
dinate ;^2i the hoary equivocation on "kosmos;"^** 

and the illustration of the divine Logos as the pilot of 
the world.128 
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ticipate in the divinity. It is a gift of God, and oper- 
ates like a flash of lightning. Zeller^ also points 
out the distinction between the rational and irrational 
souls. The irrational is located in the body, which is 
the source of all evils. Sensual, cognition is the result 
of reason. 

Vacherot explains that, according to Numenius, God, 
the principle of the intelligible world, is unknowable 
by reason. "His psychology transcends Plato's, and 
achieves ecstasy ... only in his doctrine of ecstasy 
appear Oriental ideas." *'Like Plato, Numenius pro- 
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claims the impotence of reason to know this God who 
is the principle of the intelligible world. But he re- 
serves this intelligible knowing to an extraordinary and 
mystic faculty of which Plato never spoke, and which 
will reappear in Neoplatonism."* 

Summing up this criticism, it amounts to no more 
than that Numenius had introduced into Greek philos- 
ophy the Oriental ecstasy, but they do not bring out 
that Numenius derived it from Egyptian Hermetism, 
although Zeller had already, in his study of Plato, 
shown that Plato had already employed theoretical ex- 
pressions which easily lent themselves to this practical 
interpretation. 



THE SECOND DIVINITY. 

Ueberweg believes that the greatest innovation in- 
troduced by Numenius into Platonic doctrine was his 
considering the second principle to be a second divinity. 
Vacherot also sees a development in this formal and 
systematic distinction of the two divine principles. 
This same idea expressed in philosophic terms is that 
Plato held no more than two orders of substances : the 
Ideas, and the sense-objects that participated therein. 
On the contrary, Numenius introduces therein intel- 
ligible beings that participate in the Ideas; and Proclus^ 
complains that Numenius had supposed that images 
existed among intelligibles. Here Zeller opposes Vach- 
erot, denying that we should read participation in the 
intelligible into fragments 37 or 31. But Zeller him- 
self acknowledges that Numenius had followed the 
traces of Philo, with his Logos, and of Valentinus, with 
his demiurge; and Zeller praises Numenius for having 
introduced this second principle, thus constituting a 
triad. On the contrary, Vacherot finds the prototype 
of Numenius's second divinity in Plato's demiurge. 
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Moeller finds in it the distinction between the tran- 
scendent divinity, and the revealed divinity that seeks 
immanence. 

None of these critics seems to think of Plutarch, or 
of Maximus of Tyre, especially, who had already in- 
terrelated the whole universe by a hierarchical system. 
Besides, it was the Egyptian emanationism which de- 
manded a mean between the two extremes, and Nu- 
menius did no more than to introduce it into Creek 
philosophy. But the participation itself was genuinely 
Platonic; and nothing was needed but the public recog- 
nition of a mediating term, either personified, or merely 
a "hypostasis." But, after all, Numenius probably 
owed this conception to his studies of the works of 
Pbilo. Ritter well says that the chief goal of the phil- 
osophy of Numenius was to find some means of pass- 
ing from the superior sphere down into that of the 
senses, and permitting a return upwards thereafter. 
After all, this is no more than our modern evolutionary 
stand-point. In his Letters, Plato ( ? ) had already 
spoken of three spheres of the divinity, respectively 
surrounding the First, the second, and the third prin- 
ciples. 

THE SPLITTING UP OF THE DIVINITY. 

Ritter and Vacherot mention this doctrine of the 
divinity. "^ Chai^^net speaks of a fragment,® finding in 
it a fourfold division, although the words seem to 
imply a fivefold one. Moeller® considers this a 
deviation from Neoplatonism, and as such an error on 
the part of Numenius. "The second principle of Nu- 
menius contains both what Neoplatonism distin- 
guishes as the second divinity, or intelligence, and 
the third, or soul. The very name of the demiurge 
suggests to us not only direction towards divine unity, 
that is, the intelligible world, but also the other direc- 
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tion downwards and outwards, into the sphere of the 
senses, the which, by Plotinos, is reserved for the 
soul." This criticism falls flat the moment that, ac- 
cording to his own foot-note, we locate the world of 
Ideas in the second divinity, instead of in the third. 
Moeller probably committed this error as a result of 
not reading correctly the illustration of the Pilot, who 
surely is the third divinity. The Pilot steers by contem- 
plating the stars or Ideas which are above him so cer- 
tainly that he is compelled to look up to them.^® 

None of these criticisms stand, therefore; and we may 
be allowed to observe that Numenius introduced this 
process of splitting up as a result of having made use 
of the Pythagorean term of "duality," instead of the 
Platonic "manifoldness." As a result, at once every- 
thing became double: world, soul, and divinity. And 
this was all the easier for Numenius as all he had tQ 
do was to adopt the Egyptian divisions. 

INCORPOREITY OF QUALITIES. 

Numenius teaches the incorporeity of qualities.*^ 
This was nothing original with Numenius, since Galen 
had written a treatise on the subject, in times almost 
contemporary with those of the activity of Numenius. 
Alcinoous also has read this doctrine into Plato's 
works. Ritter^^ should therefore not blame Numenius 
for it, as a fault; on the contrary, we may well con- 
sider this an element in the struggle between Numenius 
and the Stoics, who insisted that magnitude and quality 
also were corporeal. 

NAME AND NATURE OF THE DIVINITY. 

Ritter blames Numenius for teaching an inactive 
divinity. ^^ But Ritter did not have before him frag- 
ments^* where Numenius speaks of an innate move- 
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ment. Numenius therefore no more than repeats 
the ancient Platonic doctrine of an innate movement 
that is simultaneous with absence of movement. This 
Plato illustrates for us by a spinning top, that moves 
so fast and smoothly that it remains standing. But 
it is to Vacherot that we owe a debt of gratitude for 
having^* grasped the intimate relation between this 
fact and the divinity's name which Numenius thought 
he had invented. "Plato had often demonstrated 
that the instable and degenerating body did not pos- 
sess true being, and that the sole true being was 
the intelligible and the incorporeal, the Idea and 
the soul. On the other hand, the Stoics had con- 
ceived of the soul as in relations with the body, as con- 
tainer and contained, the soul enveloping, chaining 
down, and supporting the parts of the body. These 
two opinions were by Numenius combined into one 
system that later was to become Neoplatonism. Being, 
if it is absolute, would have no motion; therefore we 
must seek Being in the incorporeal, which, as energy, 
organizes matter. That is why he tells us that the 
true name of the incorporeal is "Being and Essence." 
That is how he establishes the identity of the two 
supreme concepts, by vivifying Being, which thus pro- 
duces "innate motion." 



CRITICISMS DIRECTED AGAINST NUMENIUS. 

Ritter is the only one who permits himself to blame 
Numenius. At first he finds fault with him for lack- 
ing philosophical studies; for vanity, for vainglorious- 
ness. The first accusation falls before a reading of 
the fragments of the .treatise on the Good, and on the 
Incorruptibility of the Soul; as to the History of the 
Platonic Succession, its purpose is very clear, and is 
of so great an importance as to merit for Numenius 
the title of Father of Neo-Platonism• His is indeed 
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the first philosophical study of the method of mystic- 
ism. As to the comic story of Lacydes, it is repeated 
also by Diogenes Laertes, and Eusebius; and its ob- 
ject, to discredit the incomprehensibility of presenta- 
tion, was also attempted in a story about a certain 
Sphairos at Alexandria by Atheneus. Numenius is not 
worse than either of these writers, therefore, if fault 
there be. 

Further, Ritter finds fault with Numenius for not hav- 
ing studied thoroughly the two extremes between which, 
according to Ritter, Numenius had established cosmic 
Communication. To begin with, as we possess no 
more than fragments, it would seem very unjust to 
blame the author for having omitted any subject, which 
might have been studied in some lost work. Further, 
Numenius does indeed, and for the first time in Greek 
philosophy, establish the transcendence of the First 
Principle; and as to matter, Numenius divides it in 
two, just as he had done with the world-Soul, the 
human soul, and divinity, following Plutarch's distinc- 
tion between original and created matter. We could 
not, indeed, have expected much more from him. 



VALUE OF THE CRITICISMS OF NUMENIUS. 

In the following table we may see the scope of the 
reflections of each one of those who have studied 
Numenius. On the whole, Zeller seems the most 
judicious, presenting to us subjects not advanced by 
others, while forming opinions that have sustained 
themselves. Vacherot, Chaignet and Ritter are the 
most original thinkers, but also those, whose conclu- 
sions are the least satisfactory. In respect to the scope 
of their studies, Moeller and Chaignet, though devot- 
ing considerable space to the subject, advance but 
trifling original contributions. Ueberweg limits himself 
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to two subjects, one important, the other unimportant. 

Ritter's observation that Numenius had left the 
supreme Divinity inactive has been annulled by the 
very words of Numenius, and by the conflicting crit- 
icism of Vacherot. Moeller's and Vacherot's accusa- 
tions that Numenius had not reached the transcendence 
of the Supreme has also been annulled by the words 
of Numenius, and by the pointing, out of its Hermetic 
source. Ueberweg makes a definite error in stating 
that the second divinity derives .knowledge from his 
contemplation of the intelligible, whereas the text sug- 
gests judiciousness. We have also seen ,that Zeller 
rejects the idea of Ritter of an emanation from and a 
return to the divinity, as resting on an error of trans- 
lation. 

On the whole the criticism is thin, and not well 
founded. But after all it is very interesting, in spite 
of its having been based on fragments that had not yet 
been gathered together. It is Vacherot who most dis- 
tinguishes himself by relating together the new name 
of the divinity, and the simultaneity of His innate mo- 
tion and repose. It is he who points out to us the 
most original contribution of Numenius, the concep- 
tion of the undiminished divine giving. 



SCOPE OF NUMENIAN CRITICISM 

Ritler• Ueberweg. 

1. Psychology. 1. Second God. 

2. Splitting God. 2. Soul-guilt. 

3. Soul-union. 

4. Inactivity of God. Zeller• 

5. Incorporeity of Qual- 1. Psychology. 

ities. 2. Second God. 

6. Soul-excursion. 3. Soul-union. 

7. Emanation•. 4. Struggle. 
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VacheroL 

1. Psychology of Ecstasy. 

2. Splitting God. 

3. Second God. 

4. Soul-union. 

5. Incorporeity of Qual- 

ities. 

6. Transcendence of God. 

7. Divinity Incomplete 

(Neoplatonically). 

8. Life as a Struggle 

(Empedocles). 



Moefler. 

1. Splitting God. 

2. Second God. 

3. God Incomplete 

(Neoplatonically) 



ChaigneL 

1. Splitting God. 

2. Soul-guilt. 

3. Light-kindling. 



SUMMARY. 



Number of Critics Noting 

Second God, Splitting God 
(Philo), 4. 

Soul union (Philo), 3. 

Quality-incorporeity (Ga- 
len, the Hermetics), 3. 

God Incomplete, 2. 

Life as Struggle (Herac- 
litus, Empedocles), 2. 

Ecstasy-psychology ( Her- 
metic) , 2. 



Qualities Noted OnlyOnce 

Numenius as Vulgarizer. 

Excursion of Souls (Em- 
pedocles) . 

Inactivity of God. 

Emanation (Hermetics). 

Light-kindling. 

Transcendence of God 
(this is a contradiction 
of the criticism on the 
incompleteness, Neo- 
platonically, of Nume- 
nius's conception of the 
divinity) . 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Pirogre•• of Platonism; or, Platonism and Neo- 

Platonism. 

1. PLATO MAKES A SUMMARY OF GREEK 

PHILOSOPHY. 

In vindicating, for Numenius, the title of "Father 
of Neoplatonism," it is evident that the Platonic 
sources will be the most important subject of con- 
sideration. But here we are met with the difficulty of 
defining what is really Platonic, for it is generally 
accepted that Plato's views underwent a development 
from the time of the "Republic" to that of the "Laws;" 
and just as Schelling and Plotinos also underwent 
developments, no really active thinker would ever be 
able to hold unmoved to any one position, unless he 
had begun to petrify. 

We must therefore preface any detailed study of the 
Platonic origin and Platonic consequence of the chief 
doctrines of Numenius by a sketch of the rise and 
progress of Platonism, as development of thought. 
This will have to begin with an appreciation of the 
significance of Plato himself; and Zeller's estimate,^ 
with the addition of the parenthesis, may represent 
this : "Plato is the first of the Greek philosophers who 
not merely knew and made use of his predecessors, 
but consciously completed their principles by means of 
each other, and bound them all together in one higher 
principle (or system). What Socrates had taught with 
regard to the concept of knowledge; Parmenides and 
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Heraclitus, the Megarians and Cynics, on the difference 
between knowledge and opinion ; Heraclitus, Zeno, and 
the Sophists on the subjectivity of sense-perception; 
all this he built up into a developed theory of knowl- 
edge. The Eleatic principle of Being, and the Herac- 
leitian of Becoming, the doctrine of the unity and mul- 
tiplicity of things, he has, in his doctrine of Ideas, 
quite as much blended as opposed; while at the same 
time he has perfected both by means of the Anaxagore- 
an conception of spirit, the Megaro-Socratic conception 
of the Good, and the Pythagorean idealized numbers, 
matter, and indefinite duality. These numbers, when 
properly understood, appear in the theory of the 
World-soul, and the mathematical Laws, as the mediat- 
ing element between the Idea and the world of sense. 
Their one element, the concept of the Unlimited, held 
absolutely, and combined with the Heracleitan view of 
the sensible world, gives the Platonic definition of Mat- 
ter. The cosmological part of the Pythagorean system is 
repeated in Plato's conception of the universe: while 
in his theory of the elements and of the physics proper, 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras, and more distantly the 
Atomistic and older Ionic natural philosophers, find 
their echoes. His psychology is deeply colored with 
the teaching of Anaxagoras on the immaterial nature 
of mind, and with that of Pythagoras on immortality. 
In his ethics, the Socratic basis can as little be mistaken 
as, in his politics, his sympathy with the Pythagorean 
aristocracy." 

What is the estimate resulting from this? **Yet 
Plato is neither the envious imitator that calumny has 
called him, nor the irresolute eclectic, who only owed 
it to favoring circumstances that what was scattered 
about in earlier systems united in him to form a har- 
monious whole. We may say more truly that this 
blending of the rays of hitherto isolated genius into 
one focus is the work of his originality, and the fruit 
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of his philosophic principle. The Socratic conceptual 
philosophy is from the outset directed to the contem- 
plation of things in all their aspects, the dialectical 
combination of these various definitions of which now 
one, and now another, is mistaken by a one-sided ap- 
prehension for the whole to the reduction of the multi- 
plicity of experience to its permanent base. While 
those assumptions had related entirely and exclusively 
to one another, Plato's scientific principles required 
that he should fuse them all into a higher and more 
comprehensive theory of the world, perfecting ethics 
by natural philosophy and natural philosophy by 
ethics. Thus Plato has accomplished one of the great- 
est intellectual creations known." 

It may be interesting to add to this an incidental de- 
scription of Platonism by Plotinos:^ "The immor- 
tality of the soul ; the intelligible world ; the First God ; 
the soul's obligation to flee association with the body; 
its discerption therefrom; and the Flight out of the 
region of Becoming into that of Being." "These are 
clear Platonic thoughts." Plotinos continues the 
definition negatively, by the faults he finds with Gnos- 
tics: introducing manifold generations, and entire de- 
struction; finding fault with the All, or Universal Soul; 
blaming the soul for its association with the body on 
the score of guilt; finding fault with the Guide or 
Leader of this universe; identifying the World-creator 
with the Soul,^ and in attributing to him the same af- 
fections as manifest themselves in individuals. 

In other words, Plato conveniently sums up earlier 
Greek thought. That is the reason of his importance, 
just as that of every other writer: not originality, but 
faithfulness to sources, well adapted. That is why we 
cannot break with Platonism, for in doing so we are 
losing one of the great constructive processes of our 
Aryan civilization. That is why Platonism survived; why 
Neoplatonism arose, why it reappeared in the Middle 
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Ages, why it interests the world still to-day. It is not 
the personality of Plato that kept him alive for mod- 
ern life; but his personality has been a convenient 
rallying-point, and that is why Numenius demands rev- 
erence for him, and indeed why we do reverence him 
still to-day. 

This is the very reason why the world decided for 
Plato, as against his rival Xenophon ; why we have not 
a Neo-Xenophontianism instead of a Neoplatonism. 
Xenophon was an active rival of Plato's, matching his 
Socratic dialogues with the Memorabilia; the Republic, 
with the Cyropedia. But Xenophon was a literary man 
who wrote out his own system or views, which the 
world has passed by, just as it has passed by the much 
more historical Socrates of the Memorabilia. The 
world could not pass by Plato, because of what a 
literary man would call his defects; his failure to come 
to conclusions, his dialogue-form, which ever leaves it 
uncertain what he himself really intended, whether the 
statement is to be credited to the characters, Socrates, 
Timaeus, or Parmenides, or whether these are merely 
symbolic suggestions. Thus Plato stimulates thought 
in his readers, and does not impose his views on them; 
that is why reading Plato will never entirely pass out of 
fashion; it is a sort of philosophical gjonnasium. Is it 
any wonder, then, that he himself progressed in his 
views, and after the Republic, gave us the Laws ? So 
pronounced is this uncertainty of statement that Nu- 
menius felt justified in magnifying it into a purposive 
reserve of expression of secret mystery-doctrines. Be- 
sides, this uncertainty allows anybody and everybody 
to appeal to Plato, and thus put himself in touch with 
the ideals and poetry of a whole era of humanity. 
Consequently, any appeal to Plato in the following 
pages is not to vindicate the copyright of Plato on cer- 
tain ideas and statements, but merely to show that such 
a yiew is in harmony with the general Platonic sphere 
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of thought, and that the later Numenius is entitled to 
seek to reconstruct a Platonic school of thought. 

Ζ DEVELOPMENT OF PLATO IN HIS EARLIER STAGE. 

We are now ready to scrutinize more minutely the 
several steps of the development of Platonic specula- 
tion. 

1. The first stage in the progress of Platonic doc- 
trine is the familiar experience of conscience, in which 
the higher, or better self struggles with the lower or 
worse self. This is, for instance, found in Rep. iv. 9, 
"Is not the expression 'superior to oneself ridiculous? 
for he who is superior to himself must somehow also be 
inferior to himself; and the inferior be superior. . . . 
The expression seems to denote, that in the same man, 
as regards his soul, there is one part better, and another 
worse ; and that when the better part of his nature gov- 
erns the inferior, this is what is termed being superior 
to himself, and expresses a commendation; but when, 
owing to bad education or associations, that better and 
smaller part is swayed by the greater power of the 
worse part — ^then one says, by way of reproach or 
blame, that the person thus affected is inferior to him- 
self, and altogether in disorder." We find the same 
in Xenophon's Cyropedia, which is practically a parallel 
work :* "A single soul cannot be bad and good at the 
same time, affect both noble and dishonorable ones, or 
wish and not wish the same things simultaneously; but 
it is plain that there are two souls, and when the good 
one prevails, noble actions are performed; when the 
evil one prevails, dishonorable actions are attempted." 

Numenius himself^ did not hesitate to use the same 
expression: "Others, among whom is Numenius, do 
not hold three, or at least two parts of the soul — as 
the thinking and irrational part; but they think we 
have two souls, a thinking one, and an irrational one." 
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Plotinos, on the other hand, continually analyses the 
world into two parts: "Every person is something 
duplex; a composite being, and then himself."• The 
soul is never without form. Reason discovers the 
doubleness.'' The creator is not satisfied with the in- 
telligible world, but demands an image, the third world. ^ 
Returning to the ethical conception of the doubleness 
of life:® "Life here is ever duplex; one for the virtuous, 
the other for the rest of the human crowd. That of 
the virtuous is directed upwards and above, while that 
of the more materially-minded is again duplex; one 
still has participation with the Good by memory at 
least, while the common crowd, on the contrary, is 
composed of tools for the needs of the better element 
of society." Psychologically even^® the "thinking 
faculty thinks of Itself, and is defective, for its excel- 
lence lies in thinking, not in existence." We might 
here refer to the two-fold aspiration of the soul, the 
upward flight, and the downward tendency, mentioned 
elsewhere. "We" are the "other" soul; these two 
wish to become one, and their grief lies in that the 
means of unification is an external, and therefore dif- 
ficult atonement.^* Plotinos^ ^ insists that pure souls 
lay aside as soon as possible the forms with which they 
have been endued with at birth; and that the worse 
part, even when laid aside at death, does not imme- 
diately evanesce, so long as its original cause subsists. 
"Every soul, namely, "^^ "possesses a capacity facing 
the body, as well as a higher one trending towards 
reason." Here we mi|;ht add the passages describing 
the soul as an amphibian, with its feet in a bath-tub, 
while the intelligible part, like a head, transcends the 
first part. This doubleness appears also in Numenius 
25 and 36. 
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3. iDEVELOPMENT OF PLATO IN LATER STAGE. 

2. The next step in the development of Platonism 
was the application of this doubleness of psychology 
to cosmology, in the later Laws.^* Here there are two 
World-souls, a good one that steers the world in cir- 
cular motion, and an evil one to which are attributable 
all earthly disorders. "Is it not necessary to assert that 
soul, which administers and dwells in all things that 
are solved in every way, administers likewise the 
heaven? — How not?— One soul, or many? Many; 
for I will answer you. Let us not then lay down less 
than two, one the beneficient, and the other able to 
effect things of the contrary kind. . . . The most ex- 
cellent soul takes care of the whole world, and leads 
it along a path of that very kind. — Right. — But if it 
proceeds in a mad and disordered manner, then the 
evil (soul leads it). — And this too is correct." "Heaven 
is full of many good things, but there are some of the 
opposite kind; the majority, however, is of those that 
are not." 

4, DEVELOPMENT OF XENOCRATES. 

The next step in the evolution of Platonism was ef- 
fected by Xenocrates, on logical grounds. If the good 
and evil in this world are respectively the results of 
the good and bad World-souls, and if, besides, the good 
acts are administered by the agency of a hierarchy of 
good demons, then it seems but natural to conclude 
that evil actions will likewise be administered by a 
complementary hierarchy of evil demons.^^ In ad- 
dition to this result in anthropology, in the sphere of 
cosmology logic demands the Pythagorean indefinite 
Duality as principle opposing the Unity of goodness. 
He also taught that the soul fed on intelligible sciences. 
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5. DEVELOPMENT OF PLUTARCH. 

Plutarch took the next step. These demons, in 
Stoic dialect called physical, evidently stand to matter 
in the relation of soul to body. Original matter, there- 
fore, was two-fold: matter itself, and its moving prin- 
ciple, the soul of matter, and was identified with the 
worse World-soul by a development, or historical 
event, the ordering of the cosmos, or creation. 



6. DEVELOPMENT OF NUMENIUS. 

Numenius was chiefly a restorer, trying to go back to 
original Platonism, and Pythagoreanism. His interest 
lay in comparative practical religion. He therefore 
went back to the later Platonic stage, approving of 
the evil World-soul; but the achievements of Plutarch 
were too convenient to be entirely ignored, and Nu- 
menius still speaks of the Soul of matter. He was drawn 
to Xenocrates by two powerful interests : the Egyptian, 
Hermetic, Serapistic, in connection with evil demons; 
and the Pythagorean, in connection with the indefinite 
Duality. His History of the Platonic Succession was 
therefore not a delusion; he really did sum up the 
progress of Neoplatonism, not omitting Maximus of 
Tyre's philosophical explanation of the emanative, 
participative streaming forth of the Divine. But Nu- 
menius did more : he made a religion of this philosophy, 
and, like Pythagoras originally, re-connected it with 
all current mystery-rites, and continued the traditional 
Academic-Stoic feud, in which he would naturally take 
a living interest, inasmuch as Posidonius, the last great 
light of Stoicism,^® also hailed from his home town 
Apamea. 
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7. DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUNGER PLOTINOS. 

The earlier Plotinos, under the influence of Amelius, 
continued Numenius's direction, but Plotinos had no 
constructive world-mission ; he was no student of com- 
parative religion. He was a pure Greek philosopher, 
relapsing into provincialism. When Amelius invited 
him to the New Moon festivals, he said, with some 
scorn: "The gods must come to me, not I to them." He 
ceased the traditional Stoic feud, for Stoics were of the 
past; Numenius had sung their swan-song, as a con- 
structive sect. In their place, Plotinos was troubled by 
the Gnostics, and he tried to rescue Platonism from 
them, who represented the popular, practical aspect of 
Numenius. In other words, Numenius was split into 
two, for there were none left great enough to hold to- 
gether both the practical and theoretical aspects of life. 
For those modern students who consider Neoplatonism 
to begin with the practically mythical Ammonius Sak- 
kas, Numenius remains the immediate forerunner of 
Neoplatonism. So Vacherot: "In the philosophic 
movement which was to eventuate in Neoplatonism, 
he is the most considerable intermediary." Zeller^^ 
thinks Numenius should be considered the immediate 
forerunner of Neoplatonism. So also Moeller:^® "It 
will have become clear that Numenius's philosophy is 
by no means the Neoplatonic one; but it must also be 
plain that it leads over to it," and he considers in de- 
tail such advances of Neoplatonism as the denying 
of thought to the Supreme, as well as the splitting of 
the Second God, which, however, as we have seen, 
were really Numenian, and even Platonic. In this early 
period Plotinos still used Numenius's name for the 
Supreme, "Being and Essence." 
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8. DEVELOPMENT OF THE PORPHYRIAN PLOTINOS. 

When, however, Plotinos settled in Rome, the home 
of ethical Stoicism (Cicero, Seneca), and Amelius the 
Numenian left him, and the Alexandrian Gnostic con- 
troversy faded away, and Porphyry, who had had a long 
controversy with Amelius took his place, then Plotinos 
passed over from Platonic dualism to Stoic monism, 
which must have been a natural result of his living 
so abstemious a Stoic life. 



9. DEVELOPMENT OF PROCLUS DIADOCHUS. 

Proclus Diadochus, finally, with a new method of 
comparative philosophy, became the first genuine com- 
mentator. As philosopher, rather than practical leader 
of religion, he preferred Plutarch to Numenius, and 
did not hesitate to attribute the whole Neoplatonic 
movement to Plutarch. But we demur to this, because 
Plutarch made no open effort at restoration of Platon- 
ism, as did Numenius in his History of the Platonic 
Succession, and because we saw that Numenius summed 
up the whole movement, including the contributions 
by Xenocrates and Speusippus, as well as taking the 
results of Plutarch, whose chief activity lay in biog- 
raphy, which however we must recognize as being com- 
parative. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Conclusion• 

1. THE MESSAGE OF NUMENIUS. 

We have now a perspective sufficient to ask our- 
selves the supreme question of this work : What is the 
message of Numenius to us? What do we owe to 
him? What did he really accomplish? 

An answer to this would fall under three heads : what 
he introduced into Greek philosophy; what philosoph- 
ical thoughts he himself seems to have developed; 
that is, what is original with him. Last, we may group 
together general traits that go to form his character. 



2. WHAT NUMENIUS INTRODUCED INTO GREEK 

PHILOSOPHY. 

To begin with, we will mention the point that 
seemed the most important to Ueberweg: the definite 
assertion of the divinity of the second principle; and 
this was unquestionably due to Philo Judaeus. Actually 
the most important, however, is the ecstasy, as the 
crown of ethical development, and as a human ex- 
perience. This is indeed found in Philo Judaeus, but 
is also due to Hermetic writings; and the Gnostics may 
have been deciding factors in its adoption. This 
teaching, however, logically implies that of a psycho- 
logical faculty which would make such an experience 
possible; and this indeed seems to have been derived 
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from Hermetic sources. While Numenius, in his con- 
ception of a cosmic hierarchy of divine principles, 
might have done no more than follow in the footsteps 
of Maximus of Tyre, he bound them together as mo- 
ments of an emanative world-process, suggested ay the 
Hermetic writings. The latter implied various corol- 
laries: splitting of the divinity into various principles 
(from Pythagoras and Hermetism), among which is 
the Lawgiver (from Marcion) ; the "material demons" 
(from the Stoics and Valentinus) "from the West" 
(from Egyptian religion). As result of his polemic 
against tne Stoics ma^ have come his teaching of the 
incorporeity of qualities, shared by contemporaries of 
his, such as Galen. 



3. WHAT WAS ORIGINAL WITH NUMENIUS. 

Numenius at least seemed to believe that the double 
name of the divinity, "Being and Essence" was a sec- 
ret teaching of his own. Underlying this attempt at a 
unification of dualism, as Vacherot points out, was his 
characteristic theory of divine giving, which takes noth- 
ing from the giver. Had this theory of Numenius's 
been reproduced after Plotinos, it would have saved 
the Christian Church much of the Arian controversy, 
which mainly rested on a more or less scientific analy- 
sis of the light and ray simile, properly subordin- 
ating the effect to the cause. Plotinos did indeed re- 
produce it, but only as an alternative explanation of 
the world-process, and after him it seems to have been 
overlooked; strange fate for the best and still valid 
foundation for a spiritual monism. 

Another achievement of Numenius's seems to have 
been, not so much the divinization of the second Deity, 
that must have come from Philo Judaeus, as the philos- 
ophical or psychological foundation therefor. So we 
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learn that there are intelligibles that participate in the 
Ideas ;^ that there are forms in the intellii?:ible;^ and 
that existence is not mingled with matter, but only 
with its energies.^ This cosmological foundation is 
supplemented by the psychological one, that presen- 
tation is a by-product of the synthetic power of the 
soul.* 



4. GENERAL STANDPOINT OF NUMENIUS. 

Numenius stands as the precursor of psychical re- 
search,*^ and as the leader of scientific comparative 
religion. He considered it the chief duty of a phil- 
osopher to interpret the best result of philosophy to 
the common people ; he thus was a prophet, in the best 
sense of the word. 

From a philosophical stand-point, he was one of the 
first pragmatists, showing the limitations of logic, as- 
serting a presentation of the actual facts of life ; he was 
not afraid to be counted a dualist, if necessary, but he 
really sought a spiritual monism that would not close its 
eyes to the sanities of the situation. He was the first 
explicit champion of a return to Plato, and gives us the 
first philosophical study of mysticism, or allegorical 
interpretation. 

Last, he interpreted life as, above all, a virile moral 
achievement, resulting in the universally attainable re- 
ward of the ecstasy, for which he properly supplied the 
necessary psychological foundation. 

In these his general efforts, Numenius is no stranger 
to the noblest impulses of our own modern times 
whose scientific methods he anticipated in attempting 
to quote his authorities for any statement he made. In 
this respect at least, what a step backward do we ob- 
serve in Plotinos! 
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S. CONTACT WITH THEOLOGY. 

Numenius is perhaps the only recognized Greek 
philosopher who explicitly studied Moses, the prophets, 
and the life of Jesus, although he did so in a strictly 
comparative spirit, on an equality with the Brahmins, 
the Magi, and the Egyptians. His mention of Jamnes 
and Jambres by name seems to imply some special 
knowledge; his reference to the **Lawgiver" is very 
suggestive. Whatever influence he may have had on 
Christian thought, outside of Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, we cannot trace positively. But we may 
unhesitatingly point out certain definite doctrines of 
his, which will speak for themselves. He was the first 
philosopher to teach both the unity of God (14), and 
three Gods in the divinity (39, 36), with definite 
names, approximating the Christian formulations (36), 
and besides, being "consubstantial" (25). This he 
based on Greek philosophy exclusively, drawing much 
from Philo. Elsewhere (p. 103) we have referred to 
his expressions reminding us of an arisen or standing 
divinity, of salvation, a sower-parable, of the "all in 
all," and of predestination; as well as of atonement, 
and immortality. That references so rich occur in 
mere fragments of his works makes us all the more 
regret the loss of their bulk. Even as they stand, 
these fragments form the earliest philosophical system 
of theology. Next was to come Plotinos with his 
illustration of the three faces around the same head 
(Enn. vi. 5.7), and his "eternal generation" (Enn. 
vi. 7.3, vi. 8.20). 
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Abrogation of all things 5.3 

Academicians could easily have been rotrted 2.8 

Academy 1.8 

Academy, Fourth ^ 8.3 

Academy, Third 8.2 

Aeon, Numenius willing to use the term 19.2 

Agathocles of Syracuse 2. 13 

Allegorical interpretation of Apollo ^ 42, 69 

Allegorical interpretation of Atlanteans 47 

Allegorical interpretation of Homer 35b, 54, 64 

Allegorical interpretation of Jesus 24 

Allegorical interpretation of Moses and the Prophets.. 58 

Allegory of Cave of the Nymphs ; 54 

All in all, God is 48 

Alone with the alone 10 

Amelius Z7,6^.^7 

Antiochus of Ascalon 8.3 

Antipater 5.4 

Antisthenes 1.5 

Aristotle 1 .8; 2.9 

Apollo referred to 64 

Arcesilaos 2. 10, 5.3 

Aristander 46 

Aristippus 3; 14; 1.5 

Athenian goddess of wisdom 47 

Audacity of matter, Pythagorean doctrine 17 

Battle, our life is a. . .^ 49a 

Being of first God ancTof second God 25.5 

Being, real, is supersensual 20.6 

Bion 2.6 

Birth as witness 35a 

Body has not much stability and never actually existed. 22.12 
Body has splitting tendency, and needs incorporeal coher- 
ing principle 12 
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Boethus 57 

Brahmans appealed to by Numenius 9 

By-product of presentation, is the Soul S2 

Cabalism, of Theodorus of Asine 60 

Cancer, Capricorn 54 

Carneades 4,S,6^7 

Categories, see Principles of existence 25 

Cave of the Nymphs, allegory of 54 

Cdsus, not as impartial as Numenius 9 

Characteristic of the First God is thought 39 

Chimera 2.13 

Chryses 64 

Chrysippus of Soloi 45 

Comparative religion 9a 

Compromise of existence 22. 12 

Concatenation is the law of life 40 

Co-ordination of universe explains relation of first to 

second God 26. 1 

Grantor 2. 12. 4 

Creator good only in participation of first and only. ... 34 

Creator saves matter from injury by Harmony 32 

Critical power of demiurge derived from contemplation 

of divine 32 

Cronius 37 ;50;54 

Dacians and Getes 3.7 

Definitions made by contrasts 10 

Demiurge as Logos 32 

Demiurge as Pilot of the universe 32 

Demiurge has critical power and impulsive desire for 

matter , 32 

Demiurge is consubstantial with being 25 

Demiurge is double , 25.4 

Demons delight in sacrificial smoke 62a 

Demons, Egyptian, physical 62a 

Demons evoked in Serapistic mysteries 61 

Demons, the good 48 

Dependent on the Idea of good is everything 32 

Dependent on the Idea of good is the creator 34 

Desire for matter splits Second and Third Divinity.... 26.3 

Development of divinity, theology of 25 

Development of world needs a Savior 12 

Diodes of Cnidos, his Entertainments 2.6 

Piodonis ,.,.,.,.,..,., ,., ,• 2.12 
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Disorder hinders permanence or comprehension 12 

Distinction between First and Second divinities 36c 

Divinity called unity by Pythagoras 14 

Divinity is equieval with ungenerated matter 14 

Divinity is not divisible 26.3 

Divinity needed by body, to cohere 12 

Divinity, Second and Third, form one 26.3 

Divinity, Second, is related to First, but created out 

of desire for the Third 39 

Divinity, Second, spHt by matter 26.3 

Divinity, the, splits itself, because interested in matter. 26.3 

Divinity, Third, is related to human thinking 39 

Divinity, vitalizing influence of 27b 

Divisible is the soul (rational, irrational and vegeta- 
tive) 56 

Divisible, the divinity is not 26. 3 

Dotfbleness does not arise from singleness 14 

Doubleness of Creator 14.1, (16) 25.4; 26.3; 36,36c 

Doubleness, Pythagorean name of matter 14 

Dream of Fleusynian divintty 59 

Ecstasy, goal of 10 

Ecstasy, impulsion towards 10 

Ecstasy, simile of watch-tower 10 

Egyptians appealed to t^ Numenius 9 

Egyptian opponents of Moses, Tamnes and Jambre.... 23,34 

Egyptian, physical western demons 62a 

Egyptian Ship of Souls 35a 

Elements, four 11 

Elements, two, intermediary 11 

Elements, relation towards one 11 

Eleusynian mysteries revealed 59 

Elimination of evils of nature impossible 16 

Energies of matter, mingled with by existence, not 

matter itself 38 

Epicureans, hold to their tradition 1.3 

Equieval with divinity is ungenerated matter 14 

Eretrians 1.5 

Eternity, streams from the Standing God 30.21 

Eutyphro, of Plato, is boastful prototype of Athenians.. 41.2 

Evil, discussed comparatively 16 

Evil, elimination of, HeracHtus teaches impossibility of 16 

Evil, as external accretion 49b 

Evil, are all incarnations 50 

Existence, eternal 19.4 
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Existence is dependent on ordering 12 

Existence is incorporeal 11 ; 20.8 

Existence not mingled with matter, but only with its 

energies 38 

Existence only in the present 19. 1 

Existence, united with superexistence 36b 

Existent, is unborn 20. 11 

Existent, power nearest to it discussed 19 

Experiences, unusual, studied by Numenius 45 

Fall into generation by wetness 35a 

First God deals with intelligible only 30.20 

First God is king 27a-8 

Flaw, uneliminable of world 18 

Forms exist in the intelligible also , . . 63 

Furies 2.2 

Getes and Dacians 3.7 

Giving without loss by the divine 29 

Glance of divinity gives or takes life 27a, 10 

God as seed and sower of himself 28 

God is incorporeal reason 21 .9 

God, Second 25. 5 

Good is not impulsive passion 43 

Goodness, aloofness 10 

Goodness, as the Supreme 10 

Goodness is not tendency towards it, of sensible 10 

Habit, stoic term 55 

Harmony, liable to injure matter 32 

Harpocrates 50.57 

Hebrew references 9, 9a 

Hebrews appealed to by Numenius 9, % 

Hebrews teach God is incorporeal 9λ 

Heraclitian problem solved 14 

Heraclitus on wetness of Soul 35a, 2. 11 

Heraclitus teaches impossibility of elimination of evils 16 

Homer 35a, 35b, 64 

Hoopoe, the bird of divination 42 

Idea, of men, cattle and horse 34. 10 

Idea of the good, even the creator is dependent thereon. 34 

Idea of die good, eversrthing dependent upon 32 

Ideas, participated in by the intelligible 37, 63 

Ideas, symbolized by stars 32 

Idea«world found in God 63 
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Idle, the first divinity is 27a. 8 

Image of matter unveiled, attempted by Numenius 18 

Immortality of souls 53,55,56 

Impossible, nothing to Divinity ace. to Pythogoras 14 

Impulsive desire of Demiurge derived from matter.... 32 

Incarnation is preceded by soul-struggle. 62a 

Incarnations, are of evil 50 

Incarnations depend on what the Soul has assimilated 

herself to 57 

Incomprehensibility of presentation, passim 2.8, 13 ; 3.4, 5 

Incorporeal's name is existence 20.6 

Incorporeal enduring principle, body's discerption implies 12 

Incorporeal, such must be the saving principle 12 

Incorporeal reason, God is 21.9 

IncorporeaHty of qualities 44 

Indestructibility of Soul 44 

Initiate, the work of Numenius 42,58 

Innate motion, belongs to the Standing God 30.21 

Inseparable, one with God, is the soul 51 

Intdligibles participate in Ideas 37,63 

Isocrates 2.9 

Jannes and Jambres, opponents of Moses 23, 24 

Jesus, events in his life interpreted allegorically 24 

Judgment, reserve of 1.1; 2.6; 3.4; 3.4, 14; 8.2 

Kephisodorus 2.9,10 

King, the first God is 27a-8 

Kleitomachus 8.1 

Krates 2.11 

Lacydes 3 

Law^giver is the Third God 28 

Life, concatenation of laws of life 40 

Life given or taken by glance of divinity 27b, 10 

Life, ours is a battle 49a 

Life-process of divinity 26 

Light, radiation of, simile of universe-evolution 29. 18 

Logos as mediator of Divinity 26 

Lotus, as illustration 35a 

Magians appealed to by Numenius 9. 1 

Manifold could not have sprung out of imity 14 

Marvelous statements about divinity 30.21, 45 

Matter, because alive, forced to live with Soul 16 

Matter, by Pythagoras, considered evil 16 
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Matter» by Stoics; considered neutral 16 

Matter, existence does not mingle with it but only with 

its energies 38 

Matter formlesai and qualityless, aflimied by Stoics...• 16 

Matter infinite, according to Pythagoras 14 

Matter is a flowing stream 11 

Matter is boundless, indeterminate, irrational, incompre- 
hensible, and unknown 12 

Matter is doubleness, according to Pythagoras 14 

Matter is intermediate nature, according to Stoics 15 

Matter is non-existent, because incomprehensible 12 

Matter limited, according to Stoics 14 

Matter, makes evil as external accretion • 4% 

Matter, nurse of the world 17 

Matter, splits Second and Third divinity 26. 3 

Matter's unveiled image, attempted by Numenius 18 

Matter, ungenerated, equieval with divinity 14 

Matter with characteristics, according to Plato 15 

Mediation of nature 18 

Mediator of Divinity is Logos 26 

Menedemos 2. 13 

Mentor 6 

Mingling of Existence with energies of matter, not 

matter itself 38 

Mixed, ever3rthing is 40 

Mixture of Providence and chance is the Pythagorean 

World 17 

Mixture with matter, not by existence but by its energy 38 

Moses 35a, 58 

Moses, Greek, is Plato 13 

Moses, his opponents, Jannes and Jambres 23,24 

Motion, innate, of the standing God 30.21 

Motions, six Platonic. 19.4 

Mysteries, £leusynian revealed 59 

Mysteries, foreign, appealed to by Numenius 9 

Mysteries of Serapis vulgarized by Numenius 64 

Mysteries, teaching of Plato 41 

Mystic, teaching truth secretly 7,1.7,41 

Name of incorporeal is existence 20.6 

Name of things given ace. to quality by Plato 20.8 

Neptune, indicates generation 47 

Numbers, book on 58, 60 

(See 10, 25, 44, 46.) 
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Numbers, concerning 58 

Numenius abandons Plato, and follows Pythagoras.... 9 

Numenius appeals to nations of reputation 9 

Numenius bears reputation of being a learned man.... 9 

Numenius follows Pythagoras (see Pythagorean).... 9,58 

Nurse of the world is matter 17 

Order promotes comprehension and permanence of any- 
thing 12 

Organization of world streams from Standing God.... 30.21 
Orphic, Theologian, world comes out of Providence in 

necessity 15 

Participation in first and only, is source of goodness, 

even for the creator 34 

Participation in first explains good in second 33 . 7 

Participation in God is good of eversrthing 32 

Participation in perceptible only (Porphyry) 2ί1 

Participation of intelligible and perceptible in Ideas... ΖΊ,(ί^ 

Passing through the heavens, does the Creator 27a, 8 

Passion, impulsive, retains soul and body 32 

Pentheus 1.8 

Permanence is dependent on rational order 12 

Perversity of germs. Stoic origin of Evils 16, 17 

Philo of Larissa 8. 1, 2 

Pilot, simile of the Demiurge 32 

Plato abandoned by Numenius 9 

Plato as Greek Moses 13 

Plato attacked by mistake 2.9 

Plato follows Pythagoras 1.7 

Plato, good is one 33.8 

Plato, is example of an orator 2. 14 

Plato, mystery-teaching of 41 

Platonic teachings as models of other things > 

Plato referred to 9, 30.21, 34, 35b, 42, 43, 54, 56 

Plato speaks in riddles to save himself 1 .7, 2. 13 

Plato, Successors of, history of I 

Plato teaches everything is immortal 56 

Plato teaches two world souls, one good, one bad 16 

Pleasure, turning to ashes, maxim 26.1 

Ptetinos 57 

Polemo 1.1,2.11,7 

Porphyry, follows teachings of Numenius 62b 

Porphyry 49a 

Prayers, answered by demons 64 
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Praying, before studying divinity 26.2 

Presentation a casual consequence of the synthetic power 

of the soul • 52 

Presentation, incomprehensibility of, passim 2.8, 3.5 

Principles of existence, four 25 

Progress of humanity 27b 

Prometheus's fire, simile of divine manner of giving.... 29.18 

Providence as cure of dualism IS 

Providence heals the repugnance of the world 16 

Providence implies existence of evil 16 

Prophetic utterances interpreted allegorically 9a 

Prophets, interpreted by Numenius 58 

Psychical research 45 

Psychology» Numenius, teaches soul, not soul functions 53 

Pun, on wet and living 35a 

Pyrrho 2.13,2.4 

Pythagoras agrees with Plato, according to Nu. 

menius 14, 15, 21 . 10 

P3rthagoras calls divinity unity 14 

Pythagoras calls matter doubleness 14 

Pythagoras considers matter evil 16 

Pythagoras considers matter unlimited. 14 

I^thagoras, followed by Numenius 9 

Pythagoras, not less than Plato 1.8 

Pythagoras's world is mixture of Providence and chance 17 

Pythagoras teaches existence of evil 16 

Pythagoras teaches melioration and mixture of world.. 18 

Pjrthagorean doctrine, audacity of matter 17 

Pythagorean, Numenius called one 61, 58 

Pythagorean, Plato really is 1.8 

Pythagorean, soul of matter is not unsubstantial 17 

Pythagoreans wrong in deducing doubleness from single- 
ness 14 

Qualities, incorporeity of 44 

Radiation of light explains universal process 29. 18 

Real being is simple 20. 8 

Reincarnation, interpreted literally 57 

Relation mutual of First two divinities 27a. 8 

Relation of First and Second god through co-ordination 

of universe 36. 1 

Repugnance of world healed by Providence 17 

Reserve of judgment 1.1, 2.(^3.4, 14,8.2 

Rule, God does, by passing through heavens 27.8 
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^ Salvation streams from a Standing: God 30 

••• Saturn 54 

^^ η Saving principle must be incorporeal 12 

••• .^i Savior as leader of world 11 

•" ^'h Savior needed by body to cohere 12 

"Sea" and "salt" imply generation 35b 

Second God 25.5 

Second God, deals with intelligible and perceptible.... 30,20 

Serapis — ^mysteries vulgarized 61 

Scverus 46 

^ Ship of souls Egyptian 35a 

. J Simile of higher things is everything 24. 54, 65. 58 

^ Simile of sailor in skiff 10 

J Simple, is real being 20.6 

* Simple, is the divinity 26. 3 

*j Simple, there is nothing in the world 40 

ii2^ Sincerity, problem of 41 

Smoke, sacrificial, delights demon spirits 64 

21.10 Socrates, death of 41 

Ij Socrates is the origin of all other Greek philosophy.... 1.5 

^j Socrates teaches Uiree gods 1 .6, 1 .8 

1^ Soul, divisible, into rational, irrational, and vegetative.. 56 
^^ Soul enters into a body such as she has assimilated her- 

9 self to 57 

i•^ Soul, explained as point in divergence 46 

I^ Soul, explained mathematically 46 

^6 Soul, incorporeal because fed by sciences 44 

1^ Soul, incorporeal because moved from within 44 

\^ Soul, is immaterial and incorporeal 44 

1,58 Soul, is inseparably one with God 51 

hi Soul is the principle that holds the body together 44 

17 Souls, two, not soul- functions 53 

Sower, parable of the divine 28 

U Space, concerning 58; see 11 

Speusippus 1.1 

44 Splitting of divinity by matter 26.3 

Standing Divinity 30.21; 19.4 

I IS Standing God, salvation streams from him 30 

j} Stars, symbolized by Ideas 32 

5/ Stillness, abiding, is enfeeblement 11 

j8 Stilpo 2.11 

Stoics are in discord 1.4; 2.7, 8 

' \ Stoics consider matter neutral 16 

j; Stoics consider matter self limited 14 

oj Stoics explain evil by perversity of germs 16 
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Stoics opposed by Numenius 14 

Stoics teach two origins, God and matter 16 

Stoics tension, disproved 44 

Streaming from a Standing God is salvation 30 

Stream towards God, is world 11 

Strife, content of life 49a ; 62a 

Struggle of souls before incarnation 62a 

Superexistence, united with existence 36b 

Supreme Divinity is unknown 31.22 

Synthetic power of soul creates presentation as by- 
product 52 

Theodorus of Asine 60 

Theognis 2 . 13 

Theology of development of Divinity 25 

Theophrastes 2.12, 2.4 

Thought, characteristic of the First alone 39; 33.6 

Tradition, Platonic 1.1,5.1 

Triad, mutual relation of 39 

Trinity 36 

Trinity, cosmic 36 

Trojans 2.1 

Tydides 2. 1 

Understanding promoted by rational order 12 

Union of superexistence united with existence 36b 

Unity could not have given birth to manifoldness 14 

Unity, Pythagorean name of divinity 14 

Unknown Supreme Divinity 31.22 

Vitalizing influence of divinity 27b 

Wetness, as birth 35a 

Wise-man, ideal of the Epicureans 1.3 

World comes out of Providence necessarily, according 

to the Orphic theologians 15 

World is stream towards God 11 

World's development needs a Savior 12 

World souls are two, one good, one bad 16 

World's repugnance healed by Providence 17 

Xenocrates 1.1. 2; 2.11 

Zeno 1.8; 3.5 
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NOTES TO NUMENIUS 

WORKS AND MESSAGE 



{Numbers alone refer to fragments of Numenius.) 



CHAPTER I. 
1 1.2, 7. 2 lA β Compare Num. 53, 57 to Strom, ii. 19; 



10.2 with 28, 37, 46. * Por- 
phyry's Biography, 14. ^ 9b, 
17, 21. β 9b, 4. 7 9b. 14. 8 9b, 
17. » Num. 47, to Strom, v. 9; 
Num. 16 to Strom, v. 10; 
Num. 54 to Strom, v. 14; 



Num. 32, to Exh. 6 fin. 

10 Num. 9b, 24, 45. 61, 64, 65. 

11 Hist. Eccl. vi. 19.8. 

12 Num. 32 to Ap. 47. l« Num. 
2.8, 13; 4. 



CHAPTER Π. 



1160-181 A.D. 2180-200 A.D. 
8 Bigg, Christ. Plat, of Alexan- 
dria 46, note 2. *Num. 59. 
6 21.10. β 2.6. 7 1.2; 3; 29; 4.7; 
5.3; 2.1; 13; 14; 18. »33; 35a. 
«35a. 1016; 35b; 54; 14; 27; 
8. 112.8. 12 2.13. i8 60. i^Jan- 
nes and Jambres, 23. i^ 57. 
1028; 36; 39. 17136-140 A.D. 
See 19.2. 1824. 1» 18- 205.2.217; 
35a. 22Paric, Colin. 23M(orel), 
27; N(umenius), 35a. 

24M. 125, 128. 25N. 26.4. 2βΝ. 
12; 27.7. 27N. 35a. 28m. 56, 
112. 29 M. 301. 80 M. 69. 310. 
81 In initiations, M. 42, 55, 59, 
61, 81 ; N. 57. 82Revue Νέο- 
Scolastique, 1911, p. 328; £nn. 
vi. 9. 3335a. 849a; 6; 10; 13; 



23; 24; 28; 35a; 5& 859b. 
809-40. 8741. esphacdo 38. 
8 «42, 43. 4044.57. 4111; 44. 
*210; 46; 58. -*362b. 4M7. 
4537; 49; 50; 54. -*β50;57;63. 
4757. 4860. 4937; 57. eoproclus, 
in Tim., 226B. eiyit Plot. 3. 
e2ib. 2. 5862b. 542:10. 655.5. 
5027.7,8. 575.8. 682.6. 692.11. 
001.7. 011.2,8,9, 10; 210. 11; 
4.1; 9a; 13. 021.8; 26.1,2; 36; 
48. ^^262. 0412. β527.9. «028. 
0748. 0827.9. 0030.21. 70i8. 
7155, 57. 72"symphyton te 
ousia." 73 25.4a. 74 28. 76 10. 
701.245. 77"epekeina tes ousi- 
as." 78Rep. vi. 509, Ueb. 122. 
79"epekeina noeseos." «ODemi- 
urgc. 81 "ousias arche." P. £. 
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CHAPTER IL (Continued). 

xi. 22, Ft. 25. ««"ho deuteros «ePythagore 2.314. ««Sa »045. 

thcos," "ho demiourgos theos." »i Sa »2 44. 08 42. 43. 94 1.6, 

88"metousia tou protou." 7, 8; 18; 22; 38; 41; 5a ^^26. 

84 "cpisteme." 85 «geneseos ^^26, ^^ 35λ. 8854. »Θ24 sqq. 

arche." ee^pappos." "ekgonos," i^oia lo^ia 
"apogonos." N. 36. 8714. 



CHAPTER III. 

116, la «14. 816. *16, la 1713. 18S0. 1044. 2012. «la 

•26. eia 717. 816, la 826. 2244. 28ia 2412. 251a 2βΐ7. 

1011. 1112. 1817. 1817.26. a^ia 287; r 
1*12, 14, 17, la "16. i817. 



CHAPTER IV. 

114-18. 8Eu8. P. E. 817; see 12, 55. 88The inorganic 

820b. 817. *0f Pythagoras, body as dominated by a habit. 

32. 5ia eis, 16, la 40, 48, 49, 2*M. 25i7. 2eia 2714, 17, la 

50, 56. ne. 8ia 93s. 1032. 30. 2816. 2012.3. 8017, 40. 

1115, 17. 121a i8ia 1*40. 8117. 82ia 8849. 8416. 8516. 

18 48. 18 36. "39. 18 3a 18 52. 8844. 8712.7; 44. 8856. 8017. 
aosa 2155. 22A Stoic term. 



CHAPTER V. 

131.22. 2 25. 8 31.23; 25.3. ll.a 18 31.22. i» Eus. P. E. xi. 

*32.3; 30.20; 33. 8 27.a «31.22. 18.7. 2030.21. 21 27.10. 2230.2I. 

7 20. 8 26.3. 8 30.20. i0 27.a 28 25.36. 2434.10. 2534.10. 

1127.10. 12 20. 18 10.2. i*2a 2e2S.4b. 27 25. 2839. 2» 17. 
18 vi. 509 b. 18 10.2. 17 Enn. 



CHAPTER VI. 

^ 25.3. 2 25.4a. 8 36. * 27. « 33. 30.20, was allotted to the Sec- 

β i. 245. 7 1.7, a 8 2S.4a. 8 25. ond Divinity. 28 37^ 24 32. 25 34. 

1039. 1127a. i2 27.a 18 27.9. 2β63. 2730. 28 55; 56; 12. 

i*.2a 18 38. 18 30.20. i7 2a 29 32. so 46. 8I Comra. in Tim. 

18 25.4a. 18 27.9. 20 28. 21 25.4a. 225, 226. 82 32. 88 10. 84 44. 
22 Which, as we have seen in 
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CHAPTER VII. 



130. «32. »36. ^17. ^17, 
«32. 7 28. 83a «39. 1052. 
1128 1*17 iei6 1* 17 
16 47. ιβ47; 35b. 1^48. isAre 

these the guardian spirits of 



Hesiod? i»62a. Chaignet, H. d. 
1. Ps. d. Gr. Hi. 327. 20 Eus. 
P. E. 174b, 175b. 21 De Err. 
Prof. Rel. 13. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

133.8. 234. » 14; 32; 33; 34; ^ 39. 826.3. ^3.6. 1025.4. ii48. 
42. 4 17. 6 28. β According to 12 5, 6, 7. i• In Tim. 94. 1* 25 ; 
Harpocrates, see Ueberweg. 36b; 39; 28L 

CHAPTER IX. 

116. 249. 8 28. *55. 5 10. 22 29.17. «8 ''Mathemata." 

•51. 753. 8 56. 8 48. 1051. 24 "Episteme.- 264a 2 β 19. 

1152. 12 38. 18 39, i* 52. 2717. 28 15. 2917. 80 16, 49. 

15 19. 18 46. 17 44. i» 12.7. 8I 53. 82 47. 
ι•16. 20 44. 2110.2; 44. 

CHAPTER X. 



15s. 2 56. 8 54. *S1. 8 43. 
Plato. Crat. 403, C. • 16. ^ 43. 
8 50. 8 54. 10 35a. ii62a. 12 57. 
18 35a. 1*16. i8 49a. ιβ47. 
1'' Num. 62a. Chaignet, iii. 327. 
18 17, 40. i»17. 2047. 2134b. 



22 43. 28 17. 94 43, 25 18. 28 30. 

27 17. 28 57. 29 10. 80 52. 81 38, 

39. 82 29.10. 88 33.6. 84 32. 8532. 

88 45. 87 10. 88 41. 89 44. 

4033.6. *ilO. *2 32. 48 Sec 
Ueberweg ii. 245. ** 27.9. 



CHAPTER XI. 



19b. 2gia; i; 2; 7; 8; 21.9; 
58. 8 1; 7; 9; 14. * "Plato," 10, 
11. 8Doct. Plat 1, 3. «Zeller, 
p. 114. n. 4; Philolaos, Diels 2, 
Pythag. Sjrmbol. 43; Chaignet, 
Pyth. 11, 17, 66; Plut. Placit. 
. Philos. 1, 6; Stob. Eel. i. 587. 

7 14.13. 8 Num. 32; Chaignet, 
Pyth. ii. 150; Plin. H.N., 11.22. 

8 Diels, Philolaos, 6, 10. lo 60. 
1125.5. 12 2, 12. i8N(um). 
35a; Heracl. 74-76. i* N. 49a; 
62a; H(eracl.). 62a. 18 N. 11, 



22, 26; H. 41, 58. le N. 34; 
H. 45, 47. 17 N. 54; H. 69. 
18 N. 36. 10 N. 48. 20 14. 21 n. 
33; 34; H. 65. 22 n. 10. 28 H. 
26, 29; N. 12. 24 83; see Plot, 
iv. 8.4, 5. 26"niigma," Arist. 
Met. xi. 3, 4. 28 18. 2749a. 

28 48. 29 50. 80 60. 8154. 

82Purif. Fragm. 120, Diels, 
Fr. d. Vorsok. 88 115, Diels, v. 
369. 377, 84 N. 32. Diels, 27, 28. 
85Ritter, 782, 813; An<. de 
Anima, 1.5; Met. iii. 4. i'8Rit- 
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CHAPTER XI (Contineud). 



ter, 521. «T Ritter, 516, v. 361. 
88Ritter. 514. «» N. 27a; 8: 
Ritter, 515. *o 14. 4i Ritter. 
504. -*2 507. -*« Ritter, 518, v. 
382. ** Diels, Fr. 117. ^5 ph. d. 
Gr. 1.7, p. 811. *ezeller, 1.1, 
p. 824; Diels, Fr. 115. * 7 Ritter, 
518, V. 362. *8 Diels, 115. *» N. 
48, 61, 62a. »<> Diels, 115. 
51 Daremberg, Diet. 11.1, 13. 
52Zeller, Plato a. O. A. 584. 
88 44. 54 58. 66 2.6, 7,8, 10, 11, 
14. 5β44; 55. 67 19, 27a. 8844. 

6» Chai»ner. H. d, Ps Gr.. n. 29. 
eoDiog. Laert. vii. p. 196; 
Plut. Stoic. Rep. 43; Stob. it. 
110. *i Seneca, Quest. Nat. ii. 
6. «2 philo, Quod Mundus Sit 
Incor. 960. «» 16, 17. β4 Chaig- 



net, H. d. Ps. Gr. i. 327. •» "Sug- 
katathesis," N. 48, 52. ββ52; 
"phantastikon." β7 52. «8 «phan 
tasia kataleptike,'' 5.7, 2.8, 13. 
β « 6. ''^ Atheneus, Deipno- 
sophistae, viii. 50. ''i Modler, 
12; N. 35a. ^2 Moeller. 18; N. 
47; Villoison, p. 301, to 0)r- 
nutus, c. 26, p. 202. ''•Moeller, 
8-10; N. 28. 74 1, 4. 76 n. 16. 
49b. 76 Met. 1.6. 517. 77 16. 
78 14. 70 15, 17. eoMoeller, 
5, 6. 8116. 82 16, 17. 83 15. 
84 50. 86Moeller, 5, 6. 

eeMoeller. 6; N. 11. 87 Moel- 
ler, 7. 88 Moeller, 8. 89 "hege- 
monikon," Moeller, 14. •® Moel- 
ler, 18. 8144; 12. «244. 9851. 
8* 55. 



CHAPTER XII. 



1 Proclus, in Tim. xi. 18, 10, 
with Philo, de Nomin. Mutat. 
7, p. 586 M. «Qem. Horn. ii. 
22. 24; xviii. 12.14; Hippol. 
Philos. vi. 9 8 Apud Eus. 
Prep. Ev. vii. 13.1; Philo, 
Mangan, ii. 625; de Somn. i. 
655 M. * It does not appear in 
Asfs Lexicon Platonicum. β De 
Vita Mois. iii. 154 M. 
8 Daehne's Jud. Alex. Re- 
lijarionsphilosophie, i. 251. 7 J. 
395, 430; iu. 481; ii. 125; iv. 
259. 8De Fugit. 18. » N. 28. 
10 De Post. Cain. 6. 11 De 
Sacr. Cain et Abel. 18. ^^Oe 
Somn. Pulsis a Deo, i. 43; ii. 
32. 33. N. 19.4; 20.6; 30.21. 
18 Leg. Alleg. iii. 23; ii. 26; 
1.31; Post. Cain. 18; Sobriet. 
i8Mundi Opif. 1.26; iii. 68; 
Sacre. Abel ett Cain, 4; de 



Inalt. Dei. 31 ; de Agric. Noachi 
17; 25; 27; Plant. Noachi, 38; 
QOPL, 17; Migr. Abr. 6; 24; 
36; de Fug. 7; Mut. Nom. 12; 
Somn. 1.21; Abrah. 10. 1* Leg 
Alleg. 3.53 ; Abr. 41 ; Somn. 28. 
N. 49a. 1** These numbers are 
▼ol. and page of Younge's 
translation, i. 26, 167, 184, 278; 
ii. 154, 325. 411 ; iii. 222 or 227. 
18 i. 167, 26, 71, 392; ii. 154. 
215. 325, 411. Num. 32. 17 i. 50; 
223; ii. 20. 48. 105, 227. 249. 
278, 308, 424. 432, 493 ; iii. 222, 
228, 232. 289; iv. 20, 105. 263, 
289, 353. 354, 391. N. 12, 30. 
18 i. 186. N. 28. 18 i. 13. 20 {. 
70. 137. 21 N. 60; 25.5. «^iii. 
506; N. 1.7-9. 23 ί. 334. Ν. 25. 
27. 33. 34, 37. 40. 24 η;. 47, 
289, 434; Ν. 44. For intoxica- 
tk)n, see i. 129, 144, 338, 450. 
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CHAPTER XII (Continued). 



25n. 297, 299; iii. 191, 221; iv. 
309; i. 86, 75, 97, 208, 351. N. 
19. 2βί. 20, 129, 338; ii. SO, 
384; iv. 418. N. 10. ^^l 374; 
ii. 48, 90. 213; N. 10. 2» i. 235; 
ii. 134, 283. ^9 iv. 437. N. 29. 
80 ii. 251. N. 27.9. 8i iv. 210; 
N. 10. «2i. 219; ii. 426; iii. 95, 
100; iv. 315, 416, 439. N. 14, 
27. 88 ii. 209, 340; N. 27a, b. 
Plot 6.7, 1. 84 ii. 216; iii. 347. 
85 i. 45. 86 i. 92, 459, 475. «^ i. 
374; ii. 75; iii. 275, 396. N. 
27.9; 38. 88 ϋ. 134. 80ϋ. 134, 

137, 322, 384, 385; iii. 201. 
Ν. 2; 7; 8. ^^l 182, 219, 349; 
ii. 240, 420, 421, 423. *i i. 349. 
42 36a. *8Philos. der Gr. iii.. 
*8iren. 1.5; Qem. Al. Strom, 
vi. 509. *e Mansel, 186. *7 Ast, 
ii., p. 219, n. 3. ** N. 25, 26. 
Lex. Plat, sub voce Tim. 16. 



*8p. 107. 48 60. eoiren. 1.1.1; 
£piph. 31.11; Tert adv. Valent. 
7. 61 60. 62 25. 88 19.2. 64 Plat 

Tim. 37b. 65Alcinoous, 15; 
Plot Enn. iii. 7.1; Censor, de 
Die Nat xvL 3; Apul. de 
Dogm. Plat 1.10. ««Tim. 24 
£. sqq. Krit. 108 £. sqq. 
67Villoison, on Cornutus, 301 
sqq., Corautus, c. 26, p. 202. 
6847. δ0 26.3. βο Matter, ii. 
136. 81 Tert de Prescr. Heret 
30. 82 Plant Noe, ii. 2. «8 And 
of the Gospels, see 24. 84 Hist 
Nat 30.2. βδ N. 23; which is in 
a work which nearby con- 
tained also another allegorical 
interpretation, N. 24. β β Prep, 
Εν. ix; see 2 Timothy iii. 8^ 

87 Theodoret Heret Fab. 1.24. 

88 N. 28; 62a. 89vii. 7. toc. 
Marc. 30. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



118. 25.2. 8 7; 35a. 435a. 
6 23. 8 N. 57. M. 42, 55, 59, 64, 
87. 7 N. 28, 36; Morel. M. E., 
128. 135. 8N. 35a, M. 27. 
«Chaignet, H. Ps. d. Gr. iii. 
318; Philo, Gigant i., p. 266, 
Mang. ; Justin, Dial. 221 ; Tert 
Ap. 31. 18 Virgin, 48. 

11 P(oem). X. 47, 48, 77, 120- 
122; xi. 79. This is quite a 
contrast to the later Platonic 
double world-soul, and double 
matter. "P. xii. 44. I8 N. 
26.3; P. xii. 43. 47. 1* P. vii. 
49; N. 10, 28. 44, 46, 32. i» P. 
i. 30; ii. 26; xvii. 16-18; 22; 
33; 39. i8V(irgin of the 
World), iv. 67; P. ii. 27; xiii. 
33,37. I'P^i 27. N. 25, 4»; 



53. 18 Like Num. 19.4; 44; P. 
iv. 36. i»V. 53. P. xvii. 33, 
39; like Num. 25.4, 5; 60. 20 p. 
ii. 68; vii. 58, 59. 21 v. 106. 
22 p. ii. 68. In Numenius we 
find no definite eight-fold 
division, though we could dis- 
tinguish eight orders of beings, 
the Soul of matter, the two 
World-souls, the World, the 
goddess of Wisdom, the god 
of Pro-creation, gods, heroes, 
souls and demons. 28 p. n 22- 
25. 24 p. ii. 20, 23, 29. 25 p. 2I. 
28 V. 49. 83. 93. 27 p. ϋ. 29. 
28 V. 2; P. ii. 13, 14, 19; x. 98; 
xiii. 26; v. 23. N. 25; 36b. 
2» P. xii. 10, 11. 80 V. 54. 
81 P, ii, 13, 82 V. 57, 68, 121; 
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P. i. 25; iv. SI. 94; N. 39. 
«3V. 147; N. 10; 16; 49; SI. 
«<V. 107; P. xiii. 29; N. 37; 
N. 44. «5 P. xiii. 32. 33. Num. 
2a 8• V. 127; P. ii. 19; N. 39 
«7 p. iL 38. 14; ix. 72; xL 37, 
68; xiii 7. N. 27a. «» P. x. 47, 
48; N. 27.9. «» V. 81. *o y. 93; 
P. X 119. *1P. ix. 33; N. 
20.21; 20.6; 19.4. *« P. xi. 69; 
N. 25; 27; 33; 34; 37; 40. 
*ep. vi. 12; xH. 20. <*V. 104. 
106. <6N. 30.21. 4•ν. 90; P. 
ii. 22, 27, ω; Ν. 32. 47 P. ii. 
22.25; N. 3a *» P. xiii. 14. 



"P. ii. 56. 57. 59. 80 P. xi. 
37, 46; N. 62a. 64. «i P. ii. 5. 
8. 23, 24; V. 133, 134; N. 35a. 
11. 52 p. iv. 36; xi. 31, 36; 
xui. 14; N. 49ia. ««V. 11. N. 

50, 57. 6* P. X. 120.122; xi. 36; 
N. 10. e«P. V. 10; xi. Ill; xii. 
51; xiii. 30; V. 56, 58, 82. 93. 
147; N. 10.51. β • V. 61, 79, 85. 
87 V• 139, 140; this sounds 
very much like Plato, Tim. 9; 
or 28 C. 88 P. ix. 20, 23; N. 
10. 89 V. 5^ 80 p. V. 9. 81 p. 
X. 133. 82 p. xii. 20. 88 p. xii. 

51, 52. N. 10; 51. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Numbers without initials 

1 iii. 6.6 to end. « 5.1.9. 8 5.5.6, 
Numenius 42, 67. 4 5.4.2, N. 
15-17. 8 5.a5; 6; 6.6.9; N. 20. 
8 1.8.6; 1.4.11; 3.3.7; N. 16, 17. 
7 6.ai9; N. 10, 32. 8 6.4.16; 
4.3.11. ON. 54. ION. 49a. 
116.5.9; N. 46. 12 3.6. 18 N. 44. 
1*2.7.2; 6.1.29; N. 44. i» In 
meaning at least. 18 4.7.2, 3; N. 
44. 17 4.7.2. 3; 5.9.3; 6.3.9; N. 
40. isphilebus, in 4.3.1. 
18 6.2.21. 20 1.2.6; 5.3.17; 3.4. 
216.3.16. 22 1.6.6. 28 N. 31.22; 
33.a 24 4.a2; N. 27a. a 
28 5.1.4; N. 19. 26 5.8.3; N. 
27a. a 2T 5.8.3; 3.4.2; N. 27a. a 
28 3.8.8; 4.3.1, 8; 6.8.7; N. 27b. 
9. 29 Still, see 30. 804.8.2; 
6.9.9; N. 29. 8I 3.2.4; 5.1.6; 
5.5.7; 5.1.6; N. 29.ia 82 6.5.6; 
N. 37; 63. 88 4.7.1 ; 6.5.10; N. 
12.a 84 5.8.13; N. 26.3. 
«8 3.1.22; 4.21. 2; 4.7.2; N. 
38. 88 5.6.6; 6.5.3; N. 15; 26.3. 
87 3.8.8; 5.8.4; N. 48; 88 4.7; n. 



are Enneads of Plotinos. 

44. 89N. 55. *o 2.7.2; 6.1.29; N. 
44. * 14.7.3; 6.3.16; N. 44. 
*2 2.3.9; 3.4.6; N. 46, 52, 56. 
<8 Still, see 1.1.9; 4.3.31 ; 6.4.15; 
N. 53. << 4.2.2; N. 53. « n. 52. 
*e 1.1.10; 4.7.8; 5.8.3 *7 3.4.4; 
N. 15. *8 30. 40 4.4.10; N. 12. 
80 4.3.25; N. 29. 5i 4.8.8; N. 51. 
e2 4.ai; N. 62a. 88 4.8.1 ; 
quoting Empedocles; N. 43. 
84 4.2.2; N. 27b. 854.3.21; N. 
32. 86 2.3.8; 3.3.4; N. 36; 53. 

87 5.9.5;N. 28. 88 4.7.14; N. 55, 
56. 80 3.6.6 to end. 80 14, 15, 16, 
17, 44. 816.1, and passim. 
82 2.5.2; 2.4.16; N. 55. 88 1.8.15; 
4.7.8; N. 2; 3; 4.7; 24. 84 All 
of 2.6; 3.7.5; 3.8.9; 4.3.9; 
4.3.24; 5.3.6, 15, 17; 5.4.1. 2; 
5.5.10. 13, 55; 5.8.5; 5.9.3; 
6.2.2, 5, 6, 8, 9, 13; 6.3.6. 16; 
6.6.10, 13. 16; 67.41; 6.9.2, 3. 

88 5.9.3; N. 21, 22. 865.4.2, N. 
10; 6.6.9; N. 34. 87 6.6.9; N. 
10, 21. 88 5,1.5; 6.5.9; 6.6.16; 
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N. 46. β9 6.β.16;Ν. 60. 70 6.2.9; 
N.26. 716.4.2. 722.4.5 ;4.8.7 ;5.5.4 ; 
N. 36b. 78 4.3.1; 5.4.2; N. 36c? 
74 2.5.3; N. 14, 16, 26. 755.4.2; 
5.5.4; N. 14. 76 2.9.1; N. 25. 
77 3.8.9; 3.9.1; N. 36. 39. Also 
5.1.a 78 5.5.3; N. Z6, 39. 
79 1.3.4; N. 10, 13. 80 2.4.9; 
2.7.2; 6.1.29; 6.3.16; N. 44. 
81 4.9.4; N. 44. 82 3.4.1 ; n. 44. 
88 4.6.7; N. 44. 844.3.2O; N. 
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Plotiiio$»M$Qfe» aiiie$ and PNlosopby 

By ΚίηγΛ Syhan GutbrU, J.M., Htrymd, P^.D., Tuhat. 

Ύϊύ» b ft luddf scholarly fystemadzadon of the views of Plo- 
dnos« giving translation of important and useful passages. It is pre• 
ceded by a careful indicadon and ezposidon of his formadve ί£Αα- 
ences^ and a full biography dealing with his supposed obligadons to 
Christianity. Accurate references are given for every statement and 
quotadon. The exposidon of» and references on Hermedc philoso- 
phy are by themselves worth the price of the book. 

Dr Harris, U.S. Commissioner of £ducadon has written ab- 
out it in the highest terms. Dr. Paul Carus, Editor of the Open 
Court, devoted half a page of the July 1 897 issue to an appredadve 
and commendatory Review of it. Among the many other strong 
commendadons of the work are the following: 
From G.R.S.MeaJ, Editor TJhe Tbeos9pbical Review ρ London: 
It may be itated, on the basis of a fiiirly wide knowledge of the subjed, that the 
summary of our anonymous author is the CLEAREST and MOST INTELLIG^ 
ENT which has as yet appeared. The writer bases himself upon the original text, 
and his happy phrasing of Platonic terms and his deep sympathy with Platonic 
tfaot^ht proclaim the presence of a capable translator of Plotinos amongst us • • • 

To make so lucid and capable a compendium of the works of so great a giant 
of phUosophy as Plodnoe, the author must hare spent much time in analysing the 
text and satisfying himself as to the meaning of many obscure passages; to test hit 
absolute accuracy would require the verification of every refierence among the hund- 
leds given in the tables at the end of the pamphlet, and we have only had time t& 
verify one or two of the more striking. These are as accurate as anything in a di• 
gert can rightly be e xp e O ed to be. In addition to the detailed chapters on the seven 
lealms of the Plotinic philosophy, on reincarnation^ ethics, and esthetics, we have 
btrodudory chapters on Platonism, Aristotelianism, Stoicism, and Emanationism, 
and on the relationship of Plotinos to Christianity and Paganism. 

Those who desne to enter into the Plotinian predn^ of the temple of Greek 
phikeophy by the most expeditious path CANNOT do BETTER than take this 
Iktie pamphlet for their guidej it is of course not perfed, but it is undeniably THB 
BEST which has yet appeared. We have recommended the T.P.S. to procure a 
supply of this pamphlet, for to our Platonic friends and collea g ues we say not only 
YOU SHOULD, but YOU MUST read it. 

Human Brothxmood, Nov. 1897, in a very extendfd and most commend- 
atoiy review, says: TOO GREAT PRAISE COULD HARDLY BE BESTOW- 
ED upon this aclxdaily eootribution to Platnuc Utentnit. 

Net price, cloth bound, post-paid, $1.31. 

Cbe ecmparative Ctteramre Press» 

p. p. BOX 75, GRANTWOOD. N. J. 



tS^bt Complete W&otksi of ^lottnos; 

Who Gathered All that was Valuable in Greek Thought 
And Prepared the Foundations for Christian Philosophy, 

for the first time rendered into modern English, by 

llennetti i^plban ^uttirte» 

AM.f Harvard) Ph.D., Colttmbia} PluD•» Tttlane Univers. of La«; 
VLD»f Medlco-ChirurglcaU Philadelphia; A*M.» and Professor in Ex- 
tension» University of the South* Sewanee» Tenn• 

The importance of a translation of Plotinos may be 
gathered from the market value of the only other trans- 
lations. Bouillet's French version is unobtainable, even 
at $50, while Carl Mueller's mostly incomprehensible 
German version is scarce at $28. 

Thomas Taylor's English version extends to no more 
than one fifth of the complete works, and is so antiquat- 
ed as to be mostly incomprehensible. 

Plan of Publication• 

As the public to which this classic can alone hope to 
appeal is composed of the more thoughtful classes of 
tmnkets scattered all over the world» it would be manif- 
estiiy unwise for the translator» after unselfishly devoting 
to this monumental work the best years of his life» to add 
to this sacrifice financial involvment for the benefit of 
succeeding generations» by getting it out without distrib- 
uting the responsibility among those whose spiritual in- 
terests are thereby promoted» the book will be issued thus: 

The complete work will extend to four volumes, at $3 
each. They will be produced successively, on the receipt 
by the publishers of a sufficient number of advance sub- 
scriptions, at the reduced price of $2.50 each, the money 
not to be paid till delivery of the completed book. The 
endowment of the English-speaking world of thought 
with this classic will depend on the practical interest dis- 
played by independent thinkers, philosophers, universit- 
ies, public libraries, foundations for the promotion of re- 
search, and philanthropists. Sample pages will be mailed 
on application. Send in your entire subscription at once. 

Wbt Comparattbe Itteroture Sj^vtsisi, 

p. O. BOX 75» GRANTWOOD» N. J. 



De message of PMlo Judeeus 

By KM«etA SvlMi eitlNiC, 

A*iyLt Harvard} Ph«D•, Tttlane; M.D•» Medioo-Chlfiirsical, PUla• 

Next to Plato, Fhilo Jadaens is the author whose 
discnrsiye and incidental manner of treating the 
deep truths of life makes the modem searcher after 
&cts, who has no time to waste, most despair. Here 
however Philo's teachings are so thoroughly system- 
atized that a single glance will explain to even the 
casual reader just what and where Fhilo speaks of 

His Life and Works 
Allegoric Interpretation and Mysteries 

God 

Our World 

Human psychology and ethics 

Church and Sacraments; the Eucharist. 

Spirit and Inspiration. 

Eschatology. 

Salvation. 

Who were the Therapeuts ? 

Philo Jfidaeus is important because he is the fountain- 
head not only of Neo-PIatonism, but also of that Graeco- 
Egyptian theology which gradually conquered the civil- 
ized worldf and which cannot be understood without him 

'Congratulations on your splendid analysis of Philo/' 
Albert J. Edmunds, author of Buddhist & Christian Gospels' 

Highly recommended by 

Prof. Nathanael Schmidt, of G)rneII University: 

I have reeently gone through with some care The Message of Philo Jadceas 
which you were good enongh to send me. It seems to me that yon have 
rfsOmtf « rul ttrvke to ««sy by this classified ontline of Philo's ntterancee 
on important sal^eets. The chapter on the Therapeuts also appears to me 
very «$ef»K The idea suggested on p. 86 that Philo's Therapeuts may be a 
sort of Utopia, like Plato's Republic^ if wtW worti» cMtiderfig. 

Net price, cloth-bonnd, post-paid, $ 1.31 
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Cfie 

tilt of ioxoa&ttt 

in tt)e toorbs; of W o\sm il^^mnfi;, tlje ^attats 

actorbtng to iiotti BocumentiS, 
tfie ^^rttiBSlp» anb tfie ^erieionaL on {KtroOel iiaseiBi» 

(A new Discovery in Higher Criticism,) 

Translated by 

ilennetti i^plban ^uttirte 

AM.f Harvard; Ph«D•, Ttilane; M*D•, Medlco-Chlrtitslcal, Phila• 
Μ•Α.9 G*D•» Ptofeuor in Extension» Univefslty of the South, Sewanee 

This is one of the great scriptures of the worid, but has 
until this present translation been practically inaccessible. 
There is a translation by an Englishman, but it is not on- 
ly more puzzling than the original, but it makes Zo- 
roaster speak like an Anglican theologian, instead of the 
pre-historic bard who was conducting a crusade against 
nomadicism, and for a cow-herding civilization* Besides, 
the acknowledged authorities on the subject do not hes- 
itate to acknowledge openly that it is to their financial 
interest to keep the text from the public. Anyone who 
desires to question this easily understood translation can 
purchase the author's larger book which contains the full 
transliterated text, dictionary, grammar, criticism, out- 
lines, and tables of all available kindred information. 

Net price, cloth bound, post free, $L10. 
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Cbe Splritttdl message of Dterafiire, 

A Manual of Compatatnre Lherattife^ 
With Outlines for Study^ and Lists of Important Books• 

By KMietD Sylvm entArie, 

A.Mt Harvafdi FluD., Ttilane; M*D.t Medioo-Chlftftelcalt Phila• 

A fascinating GUIDE TO READING for every Reader, 
Suitable for Literary Clubs, Institutes, Schools, Colleges. 

It forms an unusually liberal education in Literature. 

It gives tiie spiritual gist of the world's best lyric poetry. 

It shows where the greatest thinkers agreed or differed. 

It enables you to form mature literary judgments. 

It directs your efforts to the most fruitful fields. 

CIH Radal C^MtHMtiMs to the ai«rur$ Tdeals 

are gathered from Hindu, Persian, Muhammadan, Mon- 
golian, Egyptian, Babylonian, Zoroastrian, Greek, Mex- 
ican, Malagasy, Slav, and Icelandic Sources. 

CIH ereat CeeMds of the OlerM 

are studied in their elaborations by Aeschylos, Plato, 

Kschemisvara, Dante, Calderon, Goethe, Shelley, Quinet 

Tennyson, Longfellow, Hardy, Moody, and others. 

Cbe ereat OlorM-DraiMs or SaioatiOH 

by Kebes, Augustine, Spenser, Bunyan, Byron, Ibsen, 
Hugo, Tolstoi, Krasinsky, Madach, Wilbrandt and 
Campoamor and others are explained in simple words. 

Recommended by Vice-Chancellor Hall, of Sewanee. 

Dr. Matthew Woods, of Philadelphia, writes of it: 

I have carefully gone over the manuscript of Dr Guthrie's 
exceedingly interesting book^ and have found in it» com- 
bined with much original thought^ the learning of a stud- 
ious life* It cannot fail to make a profound impression* 

Net pricej 350 pages, cloth bound, post-paid, $ 1.60 . 

Each Copy is Inscribed by the Author: to get a copy, write name and address 
on this sheet tear it off, and forward it with the money, to him. 
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